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“Em Just Dog Tired” 


“T’ve put everything into this old war. Now that it’s all over, the 
bottom has dropped out. I can’t think straight. I drag myself around 
like an old man. As long as I routine around in the old rut I can do my 
work, but whenever anything new comes up I’m lost; I get confused— 
and there’s something new coming up every day. I’ve simply got to get 
off on a fishing trip, rest up and get back my pep.” 


ME EK ana'Blue-Grass REELS. 







TRADE MARK REG. V.S. PAT. OFF 


Steel Fishing Rods 


are “friends indeed’’ of the tired, over-worked, nervous, 
unstrung, after-the-war business or professional man. 


Go down to your sporting goods dealer today and get 
your rods, reels and other tackle. Don’t put it off. Get 
your outfit today and “make” yourself take that trip. 
Don’t depend upon some pal. Don’t say you'll go if 








he will go. Make your plans definite now and then 24 
make him go with you. “ag 
“Bristol” Rods, Meek and Bluegrass Reels are for sale by sporting goods ki if Nad Ye) AN er 
dealers everywhere, or can be ordered by mail at catalogue prices, provided 125; = » 3) IY 
your local dealer does not seem anxious to accommodate you. \\" . a / 
. ie v f 
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Write for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free on request. X rs | 








The Horton Manufacturing Company 
81 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
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Twenty-third Year, No. il 


Bigfoot 


N the soft hush of a late November 

afternoon, Fred Halstrom and I 

were taking a short-cut across Bent 

Mountain. We were returning to 
camp after the fruitless chase of a two- 
year old cub which had been started the 
day before. 

Fred swung the hundred and ninety 
pounds of his tall, loose-jointed, but 
powerful body along with an apparent 
ease that mocked me, toiling wearily a 
rod behind. Always a marvelous walker, 
this day he seemed almost as fresh as 
when we had started the morning be- 


fore... . We were nearing a tangle 
of young pines and laurel. 
Suddenly he stopped, with one long 


big windfall, and looked 
intently toward some seedling pines sev- 
eral rods off to the right. I followed the 
direction of his gaze and noted that the 


leg half over a 


nearest of the young evergreens was 
oddly bent and limb-broken—and _ evi- 
dently freshly so. And before I could 


comprehend the significance of the broken 
tree my big pardner deliberately retrieved 
his leg from the log, grunted in mild sur- 
prise and strode over to the pines. Curi- 
osity prompted me to follow. But before 
I reached his side the cause of the broken 
pine was apparent. 


A BEAR track of prodigious size led 
up to the little evergreen, around 
which the snow was much trampled where 
the big fellow had threshed about in pull- 
ing over and riding the pine to scratch his 
hide. Then the trail slanted away down- 
ward from the brow of the mountain and 
disappeared in a clump of laurel. 

It was easily the largest bear track that 
either of us had ever seen. The hard- 
packed snow and great claw marks told 
of the immense bulk and _ potential 
strength of the animal; the tracks of the 
monster were actually concave, so great 
was the weight. Also, the sign was sur- 
prisingly fresh. We evidently were but 
a few minutes behind Mr. Bear, who, no 
doubt, had mistaken the dark afternoon 
for the approach of evening and had 
started out on his nightly cruise in search 
of food. 

Fred studied the work of the bear with 
minute care, noting each broken limb and 
mark of claw and teeth; let his eyes wan- 
der along the trail toward the laurel 
thicket: and tapping the little .32 Special 
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The Great 
Bear of 
Bent 
Mountain 


resting in the hollow of his arm, re- 
marked: “Pretty small gun for all that 
bear. Going to follow him?” 

“Might as well; just to see where he’s 
going,” I answered. “Where’s he head- 
ing?” 

“Seems to be making for the beech 
woods on the side of the mountain— 
the patch at the crock of the hill. Say, 
just look at that track. I'll bet he'll go 
six hundred or better! 

“Tell you what,” he continued; “give 
me fifteen minutes’ start and I'll take 
along the ridge to the bend, then try to 
work down the hill ahead of him... . 
You trail him slow and easy. He'll be 
digging beechnuts and feeding and mebby 
one of us will get a shot.” 


NODDED assent and he started easily 

and quietly to make his way along the 
crest of the mountain. But it was a good 
quarter mile to the beech patch, so I 
leaned against a tree and rested during 
the interval, although since seeing the 
bear-track my fatigue was almost forgot- 
ten. Then, after ascertaining that the 


. magazine of my .303 was filled to the 


limit, I took the trail. 

Cautiously I followed the great tracks 
as they led unerringly through laurel 
thickets, over windfalls and around sand- 
stone ledges to the beech woods on the 








Straight as the nature of 


mountainside. 
the rough hillside would permit, the bear 
swung along an mighty, distance-covering 
steps. 

Almost under the first beech trees he 


had stopped to feed. Over a space a 
half acre in extent he had pawed and 
rooted the leaves, pushing them up into 
irregular, winding windrows as_ he 
searched beneath the snow for the rich 
little nuts. The upturned leaves showed 
dark against the snow of the surround- 
ing woods. And the rooting was so 
fresh that I momentarily expected to 
glimpse the big black fellow at work. 
But after a careful examination I found 
the trail where he left for an even more 
promising section of the nut grove. And 
he was loping now, though not with the 
careless haste of a routed bear—it was 
just the appetite of a giant athlete urging 
to the feast beyond. 

My big pardner should now have been 
ahead and perhaps a trifle above me on 
the hillside—on my left. Once I fancied 
I heard a log break down-hill to my right, 
but I could not be sure. Then abruptly 
at the farther edge of a big uprooted 
area, Fred stepped into view, studied the 
sign a few seconds, looked up, saw me— 
then motioned me to come to him. 

“The foxy old cuss winded me,” he 
said as I came up. “Look there, where 
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he beat it down-hill.”. And he pointed 
to the trail where it veered at right. angles 
to the general course. We trailed a few 
rods the ponderous, dirt and snow-fling- 
ing leaps where Mr. Brain had detached 
himself from that particular landscape 
as only a “jumped” bear can. But the 
game was gone. Nothing that ever ran 
on two legs or four could get a shot at 
that bear—now! And besides, it was 
getting darker and a light rain falling. 

“So long! Bigfoot, old boy; see you 
again some time,” Fred yelled good- 
naturedly “Me and Burt’s going to 
camp.” 


ND that night it rained in earnest 
4 The melted snow ran down the 
mountains in torrents. The wind howled 
through the tops of the hemlocks back 
of camp, and down in the ravine the creek 
roared a protest against the added burden 
of muddy water And when morning 
dawned our trailing snow was gone 
Furthermore, until another hunting sea- 
son rolled around, the big bear would be 
free to roam at will over the Bent and 
neighboring mountains, eating to his 
heart's content of beechnuts, tender roots, 
mushrooms, blackberries and wild cher- 
ries as each came into being. Our vaca- 
tion was ended, and the grim spectre 
which relentlessly trails the wage-earner 
demanded that we should return to the 
niches which were ours in the wheels of 
industrialism. 


UT occasionally news came to us of 
Bigfoot and his doings. In March, 
it was—March, the time of awakening 
woods, when old He-bears emerge from 
winter quarters, gaunt and rangy, mere 
shadows of the sleek, powerful brutes 
that in October dug beechnuts by the light 
of the hunting moon, and go forth on 
the crossings which have lain since mid- 
December beneath a thirty-inch blanket 
of snow—that we first heard of the bear. 
Sam Emmerson, teamster for the M. C. 
Company, while taking in a load of pro- 
visions to the chemical-wood choppers’ 
camps on the East Branch, saw the mons- 
ter tracks. The trail in the softening 
snow crossed the road above Upper Lick 
Run—opposite Bent Mountain—and was 
so fresh that his team, seasoned old woods 
animals though they were, snorted and 
pawed the snow in alarm, and at first re- 
fused to go by. 

“T had to put th’ gad right to ’em,” said 
Sam in relating the story to a crowd of 
us in “Barney’s” Pool Room that evening. 
“I never see my old skates so scairt of 
a b’ar track before; and, by hookey—I 
never see such a b’ar track! 

“Gentlemen,” he continued, solemnly 
and slowly removing from his gray head 
the battered fur cap which he seemed 
always to have worn, “you c’n believe 
me or not. But just as true as I live, 
that b’ar’s track is as big as my HAT!” 
And by way of emphasis, down went the 
cap, as hard as old Sam could slam it— 
and in utter disregard of sundry ex- 
hausted quids and badly aimed charges of 
tobacco juice that dotted the floor. 


AY HEN a month later, when the last 

of the snowbanks had melted and 
sent their contributions down the beds of 
the brawling trout streams: when birch 
and maple buds were swelling under the 
caress of warm spring rains, and the 
carols of the early-returning songsters 
were echoing over the hills, Westley 
Blauss came in from the North Settle- 
ment with hair-raising tales of the depre- 
dations of an enormous bear. A monster 
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The trail in the softening snow. 


that came of nights and carried away his 
“hawgs.” 

“I don’t know what I'll do if that tar- 
nal bear keeps on killin’ my hawgs,” he 
drawled from his perch on the counter 
at Rod Parshall’s hardware store. 

“Set a trap,” advised business-like Rod. 
“T’'ve got one in the back room that will 
hold an elephant. Sell it to you for seven 
dollars.” 

“Wal, now, I never thought of that,” 
said West, agitating with his sombre-hued 
finger nails the winter’s crop of whiskers. 
“T'll just go ye on that—trot ’er out.” 


EST set his trap, and for a week 

nothing happened. Then, one night, 
as Bigfoot nosed around for more of the 
hill farmer’s animated pork, he stepped 
on the trap. But it wasn’t a fair 
“ketch”: it was too low down, more of 
a nip than a hold—otherwise the bear, 
powerful as he was, would never have 
accomplished what he did. 

Straight across the fields he raged, 
with trap, hundred-pound log and _ all, 
demolishing several rail fences in his 
path. Then, in a beech windfall on the 
hillside he snagged the log, and by sheer 
brute strength wrenched loose his foot 
from the jaws of steel. 

“But he had to raise seven kinds of 
pertic’ler hell afore he got away,” chuck- 
led West in reporting the incident. “And 
I wouldn’t be s’prised if he let my hawgs 
alone now.” 


OVEMBER opened up with flurries 

of snow which soon changed to 
slush; raw winds out of the Northwest 
and typical “Squaw Winter” for the first 
three days. Then the atmosphere cleared. 
The sun came out and warmed and dried 
the woods, and the dreamy, golden days 
of Indian summer followed each other 
with a delightful succession that gladdened 
the heart of the woods dweller. 

The fifth of the month found Fred Hal- 
strom and I again in camp for our an- 
nual two-weeks’ hunt. And with us was 
Austin Johnson, a sturdy, healthy young 
athlete, a companion of many previous 
hunts. 

3esides our heavy rifles we had each a 
shot gun—Fred a repeater and Austin 
and I double and single-barreled guns re- 
spectively. For we intended to hunt small 
game as well as taking a look over the 
hills for signs of bear—particularly Big- 
foot. And to render success more cer- 
tain, Fred’s pair of rabbit hounds were 
with us to chase the fleet-footed Northern 
hares over the Bent and adjacent moun- 


tains, until a fall of snow should give 
promise of a trail of larger game. 

However, day after day passed with no 
threat of snow. Each morning dawned, 
if possible, more beautiful, more glorious, 
and more serene than its predecessor. 
Each day the hills lay like great brown 
domes bathed in the mellow sunlight. 
And each afternoon, as the sun neared 
the Western horizon, its rays softened 
and became diffused by the purple haze 
which seemed forever suspended over the 
crests of Mud Lick Hills—across the val- 
ley from Bent Mountain. 

“This sure is fine weather,” remarked 
Fred one evening, as from the camp door- 
way we watched the moon edging up 
from behind Hemlock Ridge. “I hate to 
see the end of it; but I wish we could 
get some snow.” 

“Yes; here too,” echoed Austin. “And 
did I tell you fellows about the bear sign 
I ran onto to-day?” 

“No; you didn’t,” I hastened to tell him. 
“Where did you see it?” 

“Oh, back there on the mountain—in 
the big laurel thickets, where you and 
Fred started that big-footed bear last 
fall.” 

“Was it the big fellow?” questioned 
Fred. 

“Uh, uh!” grunted Austin; “not the 
big one, but a good-sized bear, neverthe- 
less. He had been digging beechnuts all 
through there.” 

“Wish we had a pack of good bear dogs, 
instead of these rabbit flushers,” I com- 
mented idly. 

“Ben Linton has added a new bear dog 
to his pack,” said Austin; “saw it just 
before I left town. He’s a big, woolly 
brute—though they say he’s part hound 
—and his voice sounds like a terrier.” 

“Yes, and unless Ben’s changed his 
plans, him and Cal Yeager are holding 
down the old chopper’s camp on the head 
of Lick Run,” added Fred. “They was 
to go to camp Monday of this week.” 

“Then I guess he’s there, all right— 
at the chopper’s camp. I'll swear I saw 
smoke to-day when I was up on the moun- 
tain—smoke, and well up on Lick Run.” 

“Well,” growled Big Fred, “I don’t 
wish them any hard luck, but if that new 
dog starts a bear I hope he runs it into 
my .32 Special—so’s I get square with 
Ben for sneaking in and killing that big 
buck I was trailing two years ago.” 

Austin nudged with his elbow; it was 
too dark to see his wink. Fred losing that 
buck after trailing him for two days was 
a standing joke in our town. 


AND about daylight the rain came—a 
slow, steady drizzle that packed down 
the dry leaves which for days had been 
too noisy for successful hunting. Then, 
toward mid-day it grew colder and our 
hopes ran high. But the rain stopped and 
no snow fell. 

After dinner we took the dogs and our 
shot guns and went up on the mountain 
for rabbits. The early morning rain had 
all but effaced the scent of the rabbits’ 
night trails, and for some time the hounds 
brushed around without success. But 
eventually they succeeded in kicking out 
a big “snowshoe,” and the chase was on. 

Ordinarily, when given a chance, the 
Northern hare will run in great circles, 
sometimes a half mile or more in diam- 
eter. But this one had only jumped the 
sleep out of his eyes when his course took 
him past Austin, who promptly dropped 


him with a load of number fours. 


We had dressed the rabbit, taking care 
to hang the offal in a bush, well out of 
the dogs’ reach, so as not to dull their 
appetites for the hunt, and were about 
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to turn loose the hounds for another run. 
“Listen!” suddenly exclaimed Big Fred, 
cocking his ear to the west; “I hear 
hounds—running.” 
“Yes, and here too,” affirmed Austin. 
“Bet it’s Ben’s pack.” 


WE were near the summit of the 
mountain, hundreds of feet above 
the main valley, and the music of the 
running pack, though faint and mellow 
with distance, came floating up to us. 

“They’re over on Lick Run,” commented 
Fred. And after a period of listening: 
“They seem to be on Upper Lick Cross- 
ing—and I believe it’s bear they’re run- 
ning. It’s coming too straight for a 
rabbit!” 

“That’s what!” declared Austin; “no 
rabbit ever leads off like that.” 

Fred suddenly whirled upon him. “Aus, 
he said, forcing the hounds’ lead chains 
into his hands, “you’re the lightest and 
quickest on foot. Suppose you take the 
dogs down to camp. . . Tie ’em up. 
é Get the rifles and hustle back up 
here. Me’n Burt will put for the point of 
the mountain, and lay on the crossing 
until you get back—or the bear comes 
along. It’s bear, sure’s shooting!” 

Quick of wit as he was on foot, Aus- 
tin understood instantly. “All right! I'll 
do my best to get back in time,” he 
called, starting down hill with the dogs. 
And Fred and I turned and began the 
quarter-mile scramble over logs and rocks 
and through thickets of fire-cherry and 
tangles of briers, to the point of the moun- 
tain. 

“Got—any—b-hig s-shot?” panted Fred, 
as we arrived at the great sandstone ledge 
which marked the crossing. 

“Nothing—b-bigger than 
gasped, equally winded. 

“Neither have I—except this.” And 
he held up what was then an innovation 
in shotgun ammunition—a _ twelve-gauge 
shell loaded with an ounce ball instead 
of shot. “Rod Parshall give it to me 
to try on a porkie. I’ve got five loads 
of number fours in the magazine, and 
I’m going to stick this in the barrel—it 
ought to kill anything that walks.” 


f-fours,” I 


HE ledge offered a convenient seat. 

I climbed ten feet up to a projection 
on the side of the mass of rock—a safe 
and comfortable lookout. With only a 
smgle gun and squirrel ammunition, I 
was positive I had lost no bear. Unless 
Austin arrived in time with my rifle, I 
would be only a spectator. 


EANWHILE the blood-stirring mu- 

sic of the running pack was draw- 
ing nearer. Across the valley of the 
South Branch it came, a steady, ever- 
increasing volume of deep-throated bay- 
ing, now dying away to but a whisper 
of sound as some natural obstruction— 
a jutting ledge, or a shoulder of the 
mountain—subdued its tones, only to burst 
forth again in a crescendo of rhythmical 
melody. And above the deeper tones 
there occasionally sounded the sharper, 
thinner voice of one dog that was not all 
hound. Unquestionably it was Ben’s pack 
and led by the new dog. 

Rigid, alert, with his repeater held in 
hands that I knew were gripping with 
vise-like intensity. Fred stood on a little 
earth hummock, looking down the moun- 
tain and listening to the hounds. Below 
and to the west of him a tangle of down 
timber, brush and briers extended for two 
hundred yards; beyond that a low. flat 
ledge of light-gray sandstone lay like a 
rough scar on the brown mountainside: 
below the ledge more brush and briers, 


Bigfoot 


and then an abrupt dip in the mountain 
concealed its lower reaches. 

Evidently Fred heard something other 
than the hounds—something I could not 
hear. He saw me looking his way, and 
swung one long arm in a half circle that 
included the brush tangle and hillside be- 
low. But he was too experienced a 
hunter to utter any sound, although his 
efforts at wig-wagging conveyed the in- 
telligence that I should watch the particu- 
lar bit of hillside he had indicated. 





DISTINCT crash of a breaking log, 
4 drew my attention to the grey ledge. 
The bushes below and west of the ledge 
were suddenly and _ violently agitated. 
They swayed and lurched about as though 
rudely thrust aside by some rapidly mov- 
ing body. Then out of their own brown 
mass emerged a massive, hulking form of 
deepest black. Swiftly it advanced a few 
yards upon the ledge, and half turning, 
stopped in a listening pose—a bear! The 
3ear! 3igfoot! The greatest bear of 
Pennsy’s Hills, less than three-hundred 
yards away—and me with only a single 
barreled shotgun. Instinctively I turned 
to look for Austin, hoping he had arrived 
with the rifles. But he was nowhere in 
sight. Then came an added burst of bay- 
ing, as the hounds left the valley and 
started up the mountainside. Bigfoot 
swung majestically about and crashed in- 
to the thicket—and toward Fred. 

In what seemed an incredibly short 
time, the big bear crossed the bit of 
thicket, the tangled mass appearing but 
little to retard his progress. Once or 
twice I glimpsed his black hide as he 
bounded through the brush. Then he 
broke out of the undergrowth scarcely 
forty yards from Fred. Another ten 
yards and he stopped, half upon a big 
hemlock log. 

With his ponderous front feet gripping 
with their powerful claws the rough- 
ridged bark of the log, and his massive 
form towering even above the ragged old 
stump from which the log had fallen, he 
stood, almost upright, his mighty head 
swinging pendulum-like, taking the air in 
loud, raspy sniffs. He had winded us! 
But, although Fred occupied a compara- 
tively open spot, with only the low briers 
about his legs affording any cover whatso- 
ever, I doubt whether the bear saw him. 


LOWLY, carefully, almost impercepti- 

bly, the pump-gun came up to Fred’s 
shoulder, seeming to cover the broad, 
heaving side of the monster. And with the 
booming report and puff of black-powder 
smoke that followed, the bear lurched 
backward a few yards and fell upon his 
back, wildly kicking among the briers. 

I saw Fred’s arm execute a swift trom- 
bone slide as he pumped in another shell 
—which I knew to be only fours. Then, 
with a terrible, bawling roar of rage or 
pain, the great bear regained his footing, 
lunged directly toward Fred, then swayed 
sharply to the right. And still bawling, 
he plunged into the brush at almost pre- 
cisely where he had come out—and was 
gone. 

As quickly as possible, I slid down from 
my perch on the ledge, and in a few jumps 
covered the intervening hillside to where 
the bear had fallen. Fred, already there. 
stood alternately looking at the disheveled 
spot among the briers and in the direction 
Bigfoot had gone, swearing softly in 
Swedish. When excited, the tongue of 
his fathers always seems more expressive. 

“O! du storra svarta djeful! (O! you 
big black devil!)” He was calling after 
the bear, as I came to him. “Ho-lee 
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smoke! Burt, I put that slug right back 
of his heart and upset him—and then he 
got away. . Now, if I’d only had a 
magazine full of them! I was saving the 
fours for short range, if he charged. 

. And he did have a notion to come 
for me!” 


OGETHER we examined the trampled 

briers and the splotches of blood 
among them. Then we took the trail into 
the brush. It was plainly marked by 
bloody spurts and crimsoned saplings. 

“He’s your meat, old man,” I said, en- 
couragingly. “Nothing can live bleeding 
like that.” 

From part-way down the mountain came 
a renewed clamor from the pack—fiercer, 
sharper, wilder—the unmistakable cry of 
hounds at bay. 

“Yes, that’s right,” he answered, as we 
picked our way down the rough hillside; 
“and what’s more, he’s doubled right back 
onto the hounds.” 

The snarling, growling, yelping of the 
pack grew louder. And, as we approached 
the edge of a little open bench on the side- 
hill, an odd sight was presented to our 
gaze—a picture that neither of us shall 
ever forget. 

In the open spot was Bigfoot, gamely, 
though feebly striking with his great front 
paws at the snapping, yowling circle of 
dogs; yet still the terrible, splendid mon- 
arch of the hills—game until the last. 
Wounded though he was, he was still too 
much for the dogs. 


HEN, puffing and winded, and with 

crackling of brush, Ben ‘Linton and 
Cal Yeager came into the clearing from 
the lower side. Without appearing to see 
us, they ran up within a dozen yards of 
the bear and began firing with their shot- 
guns at his head. Both had emptied their 


» double-barreled guns, and were reloading, 


when Fred bounded down behind them 
and seized each by the shoulder. 

“Hey, you numskulls!” he yelled. “What 
are you shooting his head off for; the 














Sentry duty. 
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"THE bear now lay 
quite still, with the 


dogs advancing cautious- 
t« 


ly » snuff at the carcass. 

‘There! There’s 
what fixed his clock!” 
And Fred poked a finger 
into the wound from 
which the bear’s life had 
ebbed. “It was an ounce- 
ball shell Rod Parshall 
give to try out, and it’s 


him big 


drilled a hole in 


enough to look through.” 


“Well, we'd got him 
anyway —if you guys 
hadn’t butted in,” per- 
sisted Ben, doggedly 

“That's what we 
would,” affirmed Cal 
Yeager, loyal to _ his 
friend 

“Got him—hell! He'd 
been clean over the line 
into York State, again 


—if me’n Burt hadn't 


now 
flagged him And as 
to butting in! who was 


it that cut in ahead oft 


me and shot a buck I'd 
been trailing for two 
days; shot him when he 


was so busted-up he was dragging snow 
on every little log he crossed—who was 
that, I'd like to know!” And Fred shook 
his ham of a fist beneath Ben’s nose, the 
martial spirit of his Viking ancestors 
flashing from his usually mild blue eves. 
“Oh! You're still about that, are 
you?” Ben sneered, throwing down his 
gun and squaring off. “If that’s how you 
feel about it, we'll settle it—right here!” 
Fred had put down his repeater when 
first hailing the other hunters. He now 
stripped off his red-checked Mackinaw 


sore 


‘¢ 





, | 





jacket with a fling that sent it 


half 
across the clearing, and with great shoul- 
der muscles swelling, he threw up a guard. 

\ splendid sight, these two toil and trail 
hardened young athletes, facing each other 


way 


in their wrath. Both of virtually the 
same weight, height and build—and both 
It gave promise of being a 
battle royal. Greek had met Greek, and 
things were going to hum, Cal 
Yeager and I, eyeing each other furtively 
and bound to see a square deal, moved 
closer to our respective pardners. Then a 


equally mad. 


voice hailed us from the 
edge of the brush. 

“What the devil’s the 
row about? Wait—wait! 
I’m in on that!” 


T was Austin. With 
our two rifles slung by 
straps over his shoulder 


and carrying at ready 
his own .30, he came 
hustling across to our 
bellicose group. He 


looked at the dead bear 
and the snifling hounds; 
eyed Fred and Ben, who 
still held their stiff, alert 
poses, although not a 
blow had been struck. 
Then carefully and de- 
liberately he divested 
himself of the three 
rifles, and with equal 
care and deliberation re- 
moved his canvas hunt- 
ing coat, laid it on a log; 
spat on his hands, 
clenched his fists and 
placed himself squarely 





between the big bellig- 
erents. 
“Now, you're both 


friends of mine,” he said 
quietly but earnestly; 
“and I'd awfully hate to 
either of you get 
hurt. But cut out that 
Jim Jefferies stuff, or 
I'll start right in and 
lick the two of yuh!” 

Being some five inches 
shorter and all of forty 
pounds lighter than 
either of the would-be 
fighters, Austin’s threat 
brought a laugh—first 
from Fred, then from 
Ben—and both relaxed. 
It was the touch of com- 
edy required to dull the 
edge of a dangerous sit- 
uation. And seeing that 
he had accomplished his 
point, Austin was quick 
to take advantage of the 
coup. Ignoring both Fred and Ben, he 
gave his attention to the game. 

“Gee whiz!” he enthused, “what a bear! 
Bigfoot, old boy, you’re sure worth fight- 
ing for; and well named. Just look at 
the size of his hoofs!” 

“Boys, he’s right,” spoke up Cal Yeager ; 
“this bear is worth fighting over. But— 
Oh, gosh hang it!—there’s glory enough 
for all, without scrapping. Forget it. 
Now let’s get busy on the carcass—before 
these hungry hounds eat it up.” 


see 
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Camp was seven miles distant.”’ 


Death Struggle with a Grizzly 
M. Christie in April FIELD AND STREAM 


‘T never lost consciousness and, after realizing the fight was over, I began 
On feeling my head I found I was almost scalped as well as having my skull 
I was blind in one eve and almost blind in the other. My jaws were broken on both sides and 
My lips and cheeks were gashed through and my chin was hanging on my 


Do you think you would have been able to make camp? 
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The Administration of the Federal Migratory Bird Treaty Act 


URING the period of the original migratory-bird law, 

despite the lack of power in that measure, by far the 

greater number among the hunting fraternity observed 

its requirements and refrained from spring shooting. 
As a result each fall saw an increasing number of wildfowl 
come winging their way down from their northern breeding 
grounds. The present Migratory Bird Treaty Act has put in 
the hands of the Federal officials the powers needed for en- 
forcing observance of its mandates, and the lawless may now 
be constrained to conform with those whose good will has 
already accomplished such gratifying results in building up 
our game resources. 

As a consequence, the friends of conservation are greatly 
encouraged and their renewed interest is shown by the hearty 
expressions of their wish to co-operate with the Biological 
Survey in making the new law effective. Almost without ex- 
ception the State game officials are evincing their friendly 
desire to be helpful, and a general willingness is shown to try 
and bring those State laws, which still differ, within the limits 
set by the Federal regulations. To do this will insure that the 
hunters in each State will have advantage of the full open 
season available under the Federal regulations, unless the 
season is still further curtailed by State law. 


NCE this conformity between State and Federal laws is ac- 

complished we may confidently look forward to the increas- 
ing effectiveness of efforts for the conservation and increase of 
our migratory game and non-game birds. With these laws in 
conformity, each violator may be prosecuted either in the State 
or Federal courts, or in both. This results in making a viola- 
tion of the game law a far more serious offense than ever be- 
fore. When this fact becomes generally known it will make 
a strong impression upon would-be violators and will unques- 
tionably render much easier the future enforcement of the 
State game laws. This has been shown the present season in 
at least one State by the readiness with which violators of the 
State game law desired to plead guilty before the State courts 
immediately they learned that by the same offense they had 
become liable to prosecution in the Federal courts. Under these 
conditions also the Federal game wardens in the States will 
be of direct influence and assistance in controlling illegal shoot- 
ing and otherwise causing increased respect for the State laws. 


NDER the Federal law special attention will be given by 

the Biological Survey to general problems relating to the 
conservation and increase of our wildfowl. Surveys of the 
feeding grounds of wildiowl will be continued with detailed 
studies of the food plants and of the best methods of increas- 
ing them in the waters where these birds resort. Efforts will 
be made to safeguard and improve the breeding grounds of 
wildfowl within our territorial limits, and by co-operation to 
secure similar action in Canada, all of which without the present 
law would remain undone. 

Another advantage which it is hoped may come through the 
Federal law is to secure close uniformity throughout the coun- 
try in the State laws concerning the propagation of migratory 
waterfowl on game farms for the purpose of supplying the 
market with the increase. The policy of the Department of 
Agriculture in regard to game farming and to the issuance of 


permits for the taking and keeping of migratory wildfowl for 
propagating purposes as well as the collection of birds for 
scientific purposes, is to interfere as little as possible with 
State control in these matters, merely doing what is necessary 
for the proper administration of the Federal law. 


5 hes usefulness of the Federal law in meeting new problems 

affecting migratory birds is becoming more and more evi- 
dent. With the increase of these birds under the present law 
will come increasingly complex problems to be solved. One 
of these will be the recurrence of instances where ordinarily 
useful migratory birds become locally injurious to agriculture 
and require control. During the present season in California 
wild ducks threatened to cause heavy losses to rice growers 
and a vicious campaign was conducted against migratory wild- 
fowl in several of the prominent newspapers in various parts 
of the State, some even advocating the extermination of all 
ducks and geese as a public pest. A Biological Survey expert 
was detailed to study the situation in the field, and as a result 
a reasonable permit was issued by the Secretary of Agriculture 
which fully satisfied the rice growers and the injurious attacks 
of the newspapers against the conservation of wildfowl promptly 
ceased. It is of interest to know that the number of birds 
killed under the permit issued for the protection of rice fields 
in California has been camparatively insignificant. By promptly 
meeting emergencies of this character on a reasonable basis 
a great amount of friction can be relieved and the conservation 
of game and non-game birds receive more general support of 
the people at large. 


SMe latest menace to migratory waterfowl the present -sea- 

son has come through the pursuit and shooting of ducks, 
geese, swans, and other birds by aviators along the Atlantic 
coast from Long Island to Pensacola. After the arrival of 
the birds from the North this became so constant and was so 
alarming that the birds left their usual haunts to such an ex- 
tent that in numerous localities the fall hunting was ruined. 
The Department has received many letters concerning this and 
steps were promptly taken to remove so serious a menace to the 
welfare of the wildfowl wintering along the coast. 


HAT there are other ways in which the administration of 

the Federal law can be of service in building up our re- 
sources in game and other useful birds appears to be obvious to 
any one familiar with conditions throughout the country. In 
this task the Department of Agriculture desires to work in the 
closest possible harmony with the State game officials. It is 
fully appreciated that only by friendly and sympathetic co- 
operation between the sporting magazines, State game officials 
and the Federal authorities can the Migratory Bird Treaty 
bring its full benefits to our bird life. 


ECO ebson 


Chief of Bureau of Biological Survey, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 








Swordsmen of the Sea 


Seven Marlins 


By ~ 
Zane 
Grey 


LEMENTE lies forty miles south 


of Santa Catalina, out in the 
Pacific, open to wind and fog, 
scorched by sun, and beaten on 
every. shore by contending tides. Seen 


from afar the island seems a bleak, long 
harrow strip of drab rock rising from a 
low west end to the dignity of a moun- 
tam near the east end. Seen close at 
hand it is still barren, bleak and drab; 
but it shows long golden slopes of wild 
oats; looming gray lichen-colored crags, 
where the eagles perch; and rugged deep 





BIG, black raven soared by with dis- 
4 mal croak. The wind rustled the 
oats. There was no other sound but the 
sound of the sea—deep, low-toned, boom- 
ing like thunder, long crash and con- 
tinuous roar. 

How wonderful to watch eagles in their 
native haunts! I saw a bald eagle sail 
by, and then two golden eagles winging 
heavy flight after him. There seemed to 
be contention or rivalry, for when the 
white-headed bird alighted the others 
swooped down upon him. They circled 
and flew in and out of the cafion, and one 
let out a shrill, piercing scream. They dis- 
appeared and I watched a lonely gull rid- 
ing the swells. He at least was at home 
on the restless waters. Life is beautiful 
particularly elemental life. Then far 
above I saw the white-tipped eagle, and I 
thrilled to see the difference now in his 
flight. He was monarch of the air, king 





in one day at 


Clemente 
and sea. It lay out of the latitude of 
ships. Only a few Mexican sheep-herd- 


ers lived there, up at the east end where 
less rugged land allowed pasture for their 
flocks. A little rain falls during the 
winter months, and soon disappears from 
the porous cafon-beds. Water holes 
were rare and springs rarer. The sum- 
mit was flat, except for some rounded 
domes of mountains, and there the deadly 
ichoya cactus grew—not in profusion, but 
Penough to prove the dread of the Mexi- 
‘cans for this species of desert plant. It 








A Marlin leaping against the dark, wild, lonely backgrouna of Clemente. 


canons, cactus covered on the south side 
and on the other indented by caves and 
caverns, and green with clumps of wild 
lilac and wild cherry and arbor vitae; and 
bare round domes where the wild 
goats stand silhouetted against the 
blue sky. 

This island is volcanic in origin and 
structure, and its great caves must have 
been made by blow-holes in hot lava. 
Erosion has weathered slope and wall 
and crag. For the most part these slopes 
and walls are exceedingly hard to climb. 
The goat trails are narrow and steep, the 
rocks sharp and ragged, the cactus thick 
and treacherous. Many years ago Mexi- 
cans placed goats on the island for the 
needs of ship-wrecked sailors, and these 
goats have traversed the wild oat slopes 
until they are like a network of trails. 
Every little space of grass has its criss- 
cross of goat trails. 

I rested high up on a slope, in the lea 
of a rugged rock, all rust-stained and 
gray-lichened, with a deep cactus-covered 
cafion to my left, the long, yellow, windy 
slope of wild my right, and be- 
neath me the Pacific, majestic and grand, 
where the great white rollers moved in 
graceful heaves along the blue. The shore 
line, curved by rounded gravelly beach 
and jutted by rocky point, showed creep- 
ing white lines of foam, and then green 


oats to 


water spotted by beds of golden kelp, 
reaching out into the deeps. Far across 
the lonely space rose creamy clouds, 


thunderheads looming over the desert on 
the 1 


mainland 


of the wind, lonely and grand in the blue. 
He soared, he floated, he sailed, and then, 
away across the skies he flew, swift as an 
arrow, to slow and circle again, and swoop 
up high and higher, wide-winged and 
free, ringed in the azure blue; and then 
like a thunderbolt he fell, to vanish be- 
yond the crags. 

Again I saw right before me a small 
brown hawk, poised motionless, resting 
on the wind, with quivering wings, and he 
hung there looking down for his prey— 
some luckless lizard or rat. He seemed 
suspended on wires. There—down like 
a brown flash he was gone—and surely 
that swoop meant a desert tragedy. 





HEARD the bleat of a lamb or kid, 
and it pierced the melancholy roar of 
the sea. 

If there is a rapture on the lonely shore 
there was indeed rapture here high above 
it, blown upon by the sweet, soft winds. 
I heard the bleat close at hand. Turning 
I saw a she-goat with little kid scarce 
a foot high. She crossed a patch of 
cactus. The kid essayed to follow her, 
but found the way too thorny. He 
bleated—a tiny, pin-pointed bleat—and his 
mother turned to answer encouragingly. 
He leaped over a _ cactus, attempted 
another, and failing, fell on the sharp 
prickers. He bleated in distress, and 
scrambled out of that hard and painful 
place. The mother came around, and 


presently, reunited, they went on to dis- 
appear. 
The island seemed consecrated to sun 


was a small bush, with cones like a pine- 
cone in shape, growing in clusters, and 
over stems and cones were fine steel 
pointed needles with invisible hooks at 
the ends. 


A BARREN lonely prospect, that flat 
plateau above, an empire of the sun, 
where heat veils rose and mirages 
haunted the eye. But at sunset fog rolled 
up from the outer channel, and if the sun 
blasted the life on the island, the fog 
saved it. So there was war between sun 
and fog, the one that was lord of day, 
and the other the dew-laden savior of 
night. 

South, on the windward side, opened a 

wide bay, Smugglers Cove, by name, and 
it was infinitely more beautiful than its 
name. A great curve indented the league- 
long slope of island, at each end of which 
low ragged lines of black rock jutted 
out into the sea. Around this immense 
bare amphitheatre, which had no growth 
save scant cactus and patches of grass, 
could be seen long lines of shelves where 
the sea levels had been in successive ages 
of the past. 
NJ] EAR the middle of the curve on a 
4 N bleached bank stood a lonely little 
hut facing the sea. Old and _ weather- 
beaten, out of place there, it held and 
fascinated the gaze. Below it a white 
shore line curved away where the waves 
rolled in, sadly grand, to break and spread 
on the beach. 





























The incomparable savageness, speed and power of the Marlin, like the ricochet of an exploding torpedo. 


At the east end, where the jagged black 
rocks met the sea, I loved to watch a 
great swell rise out of the level blue, 
heave and come, slow-lifting as if from 
some infinite power, to grow and climb 
aloft till the blue turned green and sun- 
light showed through, and the long, 
smooth crest where the seals rode took on 
a sharp edge; to send whisps of spray 
in the wind, and rising sheer, the whole 
swell, solemn and ponderous and majestic, 
lifted its volume one beautiful instant, 
then curled its shining crest, and rolled 
in and down with a thundering booming 
roar—all the curves and contours gone 
in a green-white seething mass _ that 
climbed the reefs and dashed itself to 
ruin. 

+ * * * * * 
N extraordinary achievement and 
record fell to my brother R. C. 

It was too much good luck éver 
to come my way. Fame is a 
fickle goddess. R. C. had no ambition to 
make a great catch of swordfish. He an- 
gles for these big game of the sea more 
to furnish company for me than for any 
other reason. He likes best the golden 
rocky streams where the _ bronze-back 
black-bass hide, or the swift amber-col- 
ored brooks full of rainbow trout. 

I must add that in my opinion and 
Captain Danielson’s also, R. C. is a su- 
perior angler, and all unconscious of it. 
He has not my intimate knowledge of 
big fish, but he did not seem to need that. 
He is powerful in the shoulders and arms, 
his hands are strong and hard from base- 
ball and rowing, and he is practically 
tireless. He never rested *hile fighting 
a fish. We never saw him lean the rod 
on the gunwale. All of which accounts 
for his quick conquering of Marlin 
swordfish. We have yet to see him work 
upon a broadbill or a big tuna; and that 
is something Captain Dan and I are an- 
ticipating with much pleasure and con- 
siderable doubt. 

August thirty-first dawned fine and 
cool and pleasant, rather hazy with warm 
sun and smooth sea. 

The night before we had sat in front 
of our tents above the beach and watched 
the flying-fish come out in two’s and 
three’s and schools, all the way down the 
rugged coast. I told Captain then that 
swordfish were chasing them. But he 
was _ skeptical. 

This morning I remembered and I was 
watching. Just at the Glory Hole my 
brother yelled: “Strike!” I did not see 
the fish before he hit the bait. It is really 
remarkable how these swordfish can get 
to a bait on the surface without being 
seen. R. C. hooked the Marlin. 


HE first leap showed the fish to be 
small. He did not appear to be much 
of a jumper or fighter. He leaped six 
times, and then tried to swim out to sea. 


,we did not gaff him. 


Slow steady work of R. C.’s brought him 
up to the boat in fifteen minutes. But 
We estimated his 
weight at one hundred and thirty pounds. 
Captain Dan cut the leader close to the 
hook. I watched the fish swim lazily 
away, apparently unhurt, and surely to 
recover. 

We got going again and had scarce 
trolled a hundred yards when I saw some- 
thing my companions missed. I stood up. 

“Well, this starts out like your day,” I 
remarked to my brother. 

Then he saw a purple shape weaving 
back of his bait and that galvanized 
him into attention. It always thrilled 
me to see a swordfish back of the bait. 
This one took hold and ran off to the 
right. When hooked it took line with a 
rush, began to thresh half out, and pres- 
ently sounded. We lost the direction. It 
came up far ahead of the boat and began 
to leap and run on the surface. 

We followed while R. C. recovered the 
line. When he held the fish well in 
hand; and in the short time of twelve 
minutes brought the leader to Dan’s hand. 
The Marlin made a great splash as he 
was cut loose. 

“Say, two swordfish in less than half 


an hour!” I expostulated. “Dan, this 
might be the day.” 
Captain Dan looked hopeful. We were 


always looking for that day which came 
once or twice each season. 

“T’m tired,” said my brother. “Now 
you catch a couple.” 

He talked about swordfish as careless- 
ly as he used to talk about sunfish. But 
he was not in the least tired. I made 
him take on the rod again. I sensed 
events. The sea looked darkly rippling, 
inviting, as if to lure us on. 


E had worked and drifted a little 

off shore. But that did not ap- 
pear to put us out of the latitude of 
swordfish. Suddenly Captain Dan yelled: 
“Look out!” Then we all saw a blaze 
of purple back of R. C.’s bait. Dan threw 
out the clutch. But this Marlin was shy. 
He flashed back and forth. How swift! 
His motion was only a purple flash. He 
loomed up after the teasers. We had 
three of these flying-fish baits out as 
teasers, all close to the boat. I always 
wondered why the swordfish appear more 
attracted to the teasers than to our 
hooked baits only a few yards back. I 
made the mistake to pull the teasers away 
from this swordfish. Then he left us. 

I was convinced, however, that this was 
to be R. C.’s day, and so, much to his 
amaze and annoyance I put away my rod. 
No sooner had I quit fishing than a big 
black tail showed a few yards out from 
R. C.’s bait. Then a shining streak shot 
across under the water, went behind R. 
C.’s bait, passed it, came again. This 
time I saw him plainly. He was big and 


hungry but shy. He rushed the bait. I 
saw him take it in his pointed jaws and 
swerve out of sight, leaving a boil on the 
surface. R. C. did not give him time to 
swallow the hook, but struck immediately. 
The fish ran off two hundred yards and 
then burst up on the surface. He was a 
jumper, and as he stayed in sight we all 
began to yell our admiration. He cleared 
the water forty-two times all in a very 
few minutes. At the end of twenty- 
eight minutes R. C., with a red face and 
a bulging jaw, had the swordfish beaten 
and within reach of Captain Dan. 

“He’s a big one—over two hundred and 
fifty,” asserted that worthy. “Mebbe you 
won’t strike a bigger one.” 

“Cut him loose,” I said, and my brother 
echoed my wish. 

It was a great sight to see that splendid 
swordfish drift away from the boat—to 
watch him slowly discover that he was 
free. 

“Ten o'clock! We'll hang up two 
records to-day!” boomed Captain Dan, 
as with swift hands he put on another 
bait for R. C. 

“Do you fellows take me for a dray- 
horse?” inquired R. C. mildly. “T've 
caught enough swordfish for this year.” 

“Why, man, it’s the day!” exclaimed 
Captain Dan, in amaze and fear. 

“Humph!” replied my brother. 

“But the chance for a record!” I added, 


weakly. “Only ten o'clock. ... three 
swordfish already ... great chance for 
Dan, you know .. . beat the dickens out 


of these other fishermen.” 
“Aw, that’s a lot of ‘con,’’ 
brother. 


VERY eloquently then I elaborated on 
the fact that we were releasing the 
fish, inaugurating a sportsmanlike ex- 
ample never before done there—that it 
really bid fair to be a wonderful day— 
that I was having a great chance to snap 
pictures of leaping fish—that it would be 
a favor to me for him to go the limit on 
this one occasion. 

But R. C. showed no sign of wavering. 
He was right, of course, and I acknowl- 
edged that afterward to myself. On the 
instant, however, I racked my brain for 
some persuasive argument. Suddenly I 
had an inspiration. 

“They think you’re a dub 
I declared, forcefully. 

“They?” my brother glared darkly at 
me. 

“Sure,” I replied hurriedly, with no in- 
tention of explaining that dubious they. 
“Now’s your chance to fool them.” 

“Ahuh! All right. Fetch on a flock 
of swordfish, and then some broadbills,” 
remarked R. C. blandly. “Hurry, Dan. 
There’s a fin right over there. Lead me 
to him! See.” 

Sure enough R. C. pointed out a dark 
sickle fin on the surface. I marvelled at 


replied my 


fisherman,” 
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the sight. It certainly is funny the luck 
some fishermen have! Captain Dan, 
beaming like a sunrise, swung the boat 
around toward the swordfish. 


HAT Marlin rushed the teasers. I 

pulled all three away from him, while 
R. C. was reeling in his bait to get it 
close. Then the swordfish fell all over 
himself after it. He got it. He would 
have climbed aboard after it. The way 
R. C. hooked this swordfish showed that 
somebody had got his dander up and was 
out to do things. This pleased me im- 
mensely. It scared me a little, too, for 
R. C. showed no disposition to give line 
or be gentle to the swordfish. In fact it 
was real fight now. And this particular 
fish appeared to have no show on earth— 
or rather in the water—and after four- 
teen leaps he was hauled up to the boat 
in such short order that if we had gaffed 
him, as we used to gaff Marlin, we would 
have had a desperate fight to hold him. 
But how easy to cut him free! He darted 
down like a blue streak. I had no fair 
sight of him to judge weight, but Cap- 
tain Dan said he was good and heavy. 

“Come on! Don’t be so slow!” yelled 
R. C. with a roving eye over the deep. 

Captain Dan was in his element. He 
saw victory perched upon the mast of 
the Leta D. He moved with a celerity 
that amazed me, when I remembered 
how exasperatingly slow he could be, 
fooling with kites. This was Captain 
Dan’s game. 

“The ocean’s alive with swordfish!” he 
boomed. Only twice before had I heard 
him say that, and he was right each time. 
I gazed abroad over the beautiful sea, 
and though I could not any sword- 
fish somehow I believed him. It was dif 
ficult now in this exciting zest of a record 
feat to think of the nobler attributes of 
fishing. Strong, earnest thrilling business 
it was indeed for Captain Dan. 


WE all expected to see a swordfish 
again. That was exactly what hap- 
pened. We had not gone a dozen boat 
lengths when up out of the blue depths 
lunged a lazy swordfish and attached 
himself to R. C.’s hook. He sort of half 
lolled out in lazy splashes four or five 
times. He looked huge. All of a sudden 
he started off, making the reel hum 
That run developed swiftly. Dan backed 
the boat full speed. In vain! It was too 
late to turn. That swordfish run became 


see 


the swiftest and hardest [ ever saw. A 
four hundred-yard run, all at once, was 
something new even for me. I yelled 
for R. C. to throw off the drag. He tried, 
but failed. I doubted afterward if that 
would have done any good. That sword- 
fish was going away from there. He 
broke the line. 

“Gee, what a run!” I burst out. “I’m 
sorry. I hate to break off hooks in fish.” 


“Put your hand on my reel,” said R. C. 
It was almost too hot to bear touching. 
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Captain Danielson cutting a swordfish free. 


R. C. began winding in the long slack 
line. 

“Did you see that one?” he asked 
grimly. 


“Not plain. But what I did see looked 
big.” 

“Say, he was a whale!” R. C.’s flash- 
ing eyes showed he had warmed to the 
battle. 


N just ten minutes another swordfish 

was chasing the teasers. It was my 
thrilling task to keep them away from 
him. Hard as I pulled I faited to keep 
at least one of them from him. He took 
it with a “Wop,” his bill half out of the 
water, and as he turned with a splash 
R. C. had his bait right there. Smash! 
The swordfish sheered off with the bait 
shining white in his bill. When hooked 
he broke water about fifty yards out, and 
then gave an exhibition of high and lofty 
tumbling, water-smashing and _= spray- 
flinging that delighted us. Then he took 
to long greyhound leaps and we had to 


chase him. But he did not last long 
with the inexorable R. C. bending back 
on that Murphy rod. After being cut 


free this swordfish lay on the surface a 
few moments, acting like he was out of 
breath. He weighed about one hundred 
and fifty, and was a particularly beautiful 


specimen. The hook showed in the cor- 
ner of his mouth. He did not have a 
scratch on his graceful bronze and pur- 
ple and silver body. I waved my hat at 
him and then he slowly sank. 

“What next?” I demanded. “This 
can’t keep up. Something is going to 
happen.” 


UT my apprehensions in no wise dis- 

turbed R. C. or Captain Dan. 

They proceeded to bait up again, to put 
out the teasers, to begin to troll; and 
then almost at once a greedy swordfish 
appeared, absolutely fearless and de- 
termined. R. C. hooked him. The first 
leap showed the Marlin to be the small- 
est of the day so far. But what he lacked 
in weight he, made up in activity. He 
was a great performer, and his forte ap- 
peared to be turning up-side down in the 
air. He leaped clear twenty-two times. 
Then he settled down and tried to plug 
out to sea. Alas! that human steam- 
winch at the rod drew him right up to 
the boat where he looked to weigh about 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds. 

“Six!” I exclaimed, as we watched the 
freed fish swim away. “That’s the record. 

And all let go alive—unhurt. . . 
Do you suppose any one will believe us?” 








A beautiful fish glistening in the sun. 
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“It doesn’t make any difference,” re- 
marked my brother. “We know. That’s 
the best of the game—letting the fish go 
alive.” 

“Come on,’ 
fiying-fish in his hands. 
tired.” 

“Yes, I am tired,” replied R. C. 

“It’s early yet,” I put in. “We’ll cinch 
the record for good. Grab the rod. I'll 
enjoy the work for you.” 

R. C. resigned himself, not without 
some remarks anent the insatiable nature 
of his host and boatman. 

We were now off the east end of Clem- 
ente Island, that bleak and ragged corner 
where the sea, whether calm or stormy, 
contended eternally with the black rocks, 
and where the green and white move- 
ment of waves was never still. When 
almost two hundred yards off the yellow 
kelp beds I saw a shadow darker than 
the blue water. »It seemed to follow the 
boat, rather deep, down and far _ back. 
But it moved. I was on my feet thrilling. 

“That’s a swordfish!” I called. 

“No,” replied R. C. 

“Some wavin’ kelp, mebbe,” added Dan, 
doubtfully. 

“Slow up a little,” I returned. 
purple.” 


, 


boomed Dan, with a big 
“You're not 


“IT see 


APTAIN DAN complied and we all 

watched. We all saw an enormous 
colorful body loom up, take the shape of 
a fish, come back of R. C.’s bait, hit it 
and take it. 

“By George!” breathed R. C. tensely. 
His line slowly slipped out a little, then 
stopped. 

“He’s let go,” said my brother. 

“There’s another one,” cried Dan. 

With that I saw what appeared to-be 
another swordfish, deeper down, moving 
slowly. “his one also looked huge to 
me. He was right under the teasers. It 
dawned upon me that he must have an 
eye on them so I began to pull them in. 

As they came in the purple shadow 
seemed to rise. It was a swordfish and 
he resembled a gun-boat with purple 
outriggers. Slowly he came onward and 
upward, a wonderful sight. 

“Wind your bait in,” I yelled to R. C. 

Suddenly Dan became like a jumping- 
jack. 

“He’s got your hook,” he shouted to my 
brother. “He’s had it all the time.” 

The swordfish swam now right under 
the stern of the boat so that I could look 
down upon him. He was deep down, but 
not too deep to look huge. Then I saw 
R. C’s leader in his mouth. He had 
swallowed the flying-fish bait and had fol- 
lowed us for the teasers. The fact was 
stunning. R. C., who had been winding 
in, soon found out that his line went 
straight down. He felt the fish. Then 
with all his might he jerked to hook 
that swordfish. 

Just then, for an instant, my mind re- 
fused to work swiftly. It was locked 
round some sense of awful expectancy. 
I remembered my camera in my hands 
and pointed it where I expected some- 
thing wonderful about to happen. 


HE water on the right, close to the 
stern, bulged and burst with a roar. 
Upward even with us—above us—shot a 
tremendously large shiny fish, shaking and 
wagging, with heavy slap of gills. 
Water deluged the boat, but missed me. 
I actually smelled that fish, he was so 
close. What must surely have been ter- 
ror for me, had I actually seen and 
realized the peril, gave place to flashing 
thought of the one and great chance for 
a wonderful picture of a big swordfish 
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A clean-cut greyhound leap, swift as a flash and quartering towards the boat. 


close to the boat. That gripped me. 
While I changed the focus on my camera 
I niissed seeing the next two jumps. But 
I heard the heavy sousing ‘splashes and 
the yells of Dan and R. C. with the shrill 
screams of the ladies. 

When I did look up to try to photo- 
graph the next leap of the swordfish I 
saw him, close at hand, monstrous and 
animated, in a surging up-sweeping splash. 
I heard the hiss of the boiling foam. He 
lunged away, churning the water like a 
sudden whirl of a ferry-boat wheel, and 
then he turned square at us. Even then 
Captain Dan’s yell did not warn me. I 
felt rather than saw that he had put on 
full speed ahead. The swordfish dove to- 
ward us, went under, came up in a two- 
sheeted white splash, and rose high and 
higher, to fall with a cracking sound. Like 
a flash of light he shot up again, and began 
wagging his huge purple-barred body, lift- 
ing himself still higher, until all but his 
tail stood ponderously above the surface; 
and then incredibly powerful, he wagged 
and lashed upright in a sea of hissing 
foam, mouth open wide, blood streaming 
down his wet sides and flying in red spray 
from his slapping gills—a wonderful and 
hair-raising spectacle. He stayed up only 
what seemed a moment. During this 
action and when he began again to leap 
and smash toward us, I snapped my 
camera three times upon him. But I 
missed seeing some of his greatest leaps 


because I had to look at the camera while 
operating it. 
“Get back!” yelled Dan, hoarsely. 


WAS so excited I did not see the dan- 

ger of the swordfish coming aboard. 
But Captain Dan did. He swept the girls 
back into the cabin doorway and pushed 
Mrs. R. C. into a back corner of the cock- 
pit. Strange it seemed to me how pale 
Dan was! 

The swordfish made tong swift leaps 
right at the boat. On the last he hit us 
on the stern, but too low to come aboard. 
Six feet closer to us would have landed 
that huge maddened swordfish right in the 
cockpit! But he thumped back ‘and. the 
roar of his mighty tail on the water so 
close suddenly appalled me. I seemed to 
grasp how near he had come aboard at 
the same instant that I associated the pow- 
er of his tail with a havoc he would have 
executed in the boat. It flashed over me 
that he would weigh far over three hun- 
dred. 

When he thumped back the water rose 
in a sounding splash, deluging us, and 
leaving six inches in the cockpit. He 
sheered off astern, sliding over the water 
in two streaks of white running spray 
and then up he rose again in a magnificent 
wild leap. He appeared maddened with 


pain and fright and instinct to preserve 
his life. F 
Again the’ fish turned right at us. This 
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R C. at the rod, showing the strain and so hard to maintain which tells on the swordfish. 




















Monstrous and animated in a surging, sweeping splash. 


instant was the most terrifying. Not a 
word from R. C.! But out of the tail of 
my eye I saw him crouch ready to leap. 
He grimly held on to his rod, but there 
had not been a tight line on it since he 
struck the fish. 


ELLING warningly, Captain Dan 
threw the wheel hard over. But that 
seemed of no use. We could not lose the 
swordfish. 
He made two dives into the air, and 
the next one missed us by a vard, and 


showed his great glistening striped body, 
right alongside the cockpit. He passed 
us, and as the boat answered to the wheel 
and turned, almost at right angles, the 
swordfish sheered too, and he hit us a 
sounding thud somewhere forward. Then 
he went under or around the bow and 
began to take line off the reel for the 
first time. I gave him up. The line caught 
all along the side of the boat. But it did 
not break, and kept whizzing off the reel. 
I heard the heavy splash of another jump. 
When we had turned clear round what 


was our amaze and terror to see the 
swordfish, seemingly more tigerish than 
ever, thresh and tear and leap at us again. 
He was flinging bloody spray and wig- 
wagging his huge body so that there was 
a deep rough splashing furrow in the sea 
behind him. I had never known any other 
fish so fast, so powerful, so wild with 
fury, so instinct with tremendous energy 
and life. Dan again threw all his weight 
on the wheel. The helm answered, the 
boat swung, and the swordfish missed hit- 
ting us square. But he glanced along the 
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The water on the right, close to the stern, bulged and burst with a 
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port-side, like a to- 
boggan down hill, 
and he seemed to 
ricochet over the 
water. His tail made 
deep solid thumps. 
Then about a hun- 
dred feet astern he 
turned in his own 
length, making a 
maelstrom of green 
splash and_ white 
spray, out of which 
he rose three quar- 
ters of his huge 
body, purple-blazed, 
tiger-striped, spear- 
pointed, and with 
the sea boiling white 
around him he spun 
around, creating an 
indescribable picture 
of untamed feroc- 
ity and wild life 
and_ incomparable 
beauty. Then down 
he splashed with a 
sullen roar, leaving 
a red foam on the 
white. 

That appeared the 
end of his pyrotech- 
nics. It had been 
only a few moments. 
He began to swim 
off slowly and heavi- 
ly. We followed. 
After a few tense 
moments it became 
evident that his 
terrible surface 
work had weakened 
him, probably burst- 
ing his gills, from 
which his life blood 
escaped. 


E all breathed 

freer _ then. 
Captain Dan left 
the wheel, mopping 
his pale wet face. 
He gazed at me to 
see if I had realized 
our peril. With the 
excitement over I 
began to realize. I 
felt a little shaky then. The ladies were 
all talking at once, still glowing with ex- 
citement. Easy to see they had not appre- 
ciated the danger! But Captain Dan and 
I knew that if the swordfish had come 











Loading the Marlin by block and tackle. 


aboard—which he certainly would have 
done had he ever slipped his head over 
the gunwale—there would have been a 
tragedy on the Leta D. 

“T never knew just how easy it could 





happen,” said Dan. 
“No one ever before 
hooked a big fish 
right under _ the 
boat.” 

“With that weight 

—that tail right 
after being hooked 
—he would have 
killed some of us 
and wrecked the 
boat!” I exclaimed, 
aghast. 
_ “Well, I had him 
figured to come into 
the boat and I was 
ready to jump over- 
board,” added my 
brother. 

“We won’t cut him 
loose,” said Dan. 
“That’s some © fish. 
But he acts like he 
isn’t going to last 
long.” 





TILL it took two 
hours longer of 

persistent final ef- 
fort on the part of 
R. C. to bring this 
swordfish to gaff. 
We could not lift 
the fish up on the 
stern and we had to 
tow him over to Mr. 
Jump’s boat and 
there haul him 
aboard by block and 
tackle. At Avalon 
he weighed three 
hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds. 

R. C. had caught 
the biggest Marlin in 
1916—three hundred 
and four pounds, 
and this three hun- 
dred and_ twenty- 
eight-pound fish was 
the largest for 1918. 
Besides there was 
the remarkable 
achievement and rec- 
ord of seven sword- 
fish in one day, with 
six of them freed to 
live and roam the sea again. But R. C. 
was not impressed. He looked at his 
hands and said: 

“You and Dan put a job up onme.. . . 
Never again]” 











cious bronze-backs of the sea. 


Zane Grey After Big Tuna! 


The Same Author Tells Another Story 


In an early issue, this master angler takes us on the most remarkable trip ever 
recorded, after Pacific Tuna, the gamiest fish in the sea. For an entire day we see him 
strike monster after monster, only to reel in the broken line and trailing kite. We 
hear Captain Dan give vent to the same feelings that grip us, in booming tones and 
sulphurous words. Another day finds us once again on the azure deep among the fero- 
This time Zane Grey accomplishes the miraculous; he 
actually . . . . . but wait, you must read this for yourself. 














Stalking Wild Turkeys 


F one hunter tells another in cold 

blood that he has succeededain stalk- 

ing a wild turkey, the latter surely 

has the right to ask the imaginer 
of such doings just where he buys the 
stuff that brings on such dreams. A wild 
turkey can be called up, can be roosted, 
can be taken from a blind, can be run 
out to a stander at a deer-crossing, and 
can also sometimes be persuaded to keep 
on coming when a shrewd hunter has 
located the bird and has concealed him- 
self along the path of the aproaching 
game 3ut where is the man who can 
walk up to or crawl up to a wild turkey? 
Doubtless the thing has been done; but 
whenever it has come off, I venture that 
the circumstances were so novel as to 
merit recording. Here I shall briefly set 
down the four instances in which it has 
been my fortune to stalk a wild turkey: 
and it will be easy for a reader to acquit 
me of any charge of feeling chesty over 
the matter, for, as you will see, small 
credit attaches to my share of the per- 
formance. 


Or" winter day I was walking down 
a broad road in the Southern pine- 
lands. My setter was ranging in the near- 
by brush for quail and woodcock. Sud 
denly into my vision stepped one of those 
sights which is dear to the heart of every 
woodsman. It was nothing less than a 
huge bronzed gobbler—stately, superb, his 
neck and broad back glinting in the sun. 
As I was in full sight and as I knew the 
bird’s nature, I took it for granted that 
my initial sight of him would be my last. 
Instead, on reaching the middle of the 
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road, the gobbler paused to take in the 
scenery. To my amazement he did not 
make me out. Six feet two of me were 
coming down on him apace—now scarce 
a hundred yards off—yet he stood there 
calmly as if he were a surveyor estimating 
levels and suchlike. The only shot I had 
was 7% chilled; so I did not dare to 
turn loose short of seventy yards. This 
vital distance I negotiated simply by 
keeping brazenly ahead. Then I let drive. 
The old fellow was considerably di- 
sheveled, but he rose on powerful wings. 
My second barrel did not down him. 
Meanwhile, however, my dog had come 
into the road. 


out He was just in time 
to see the great bird take wing. Being 
intelligent and swift, he gave chase. The 


gobbler never rose higher than thirty feet 
and his flight was comparatively slow. 
The woods being open, the setter kept up 
fairly well. After three hundred yards 
the noble bird came to earth; and the 
dog saw that he stayed put until my ar- 
rival. 


N examining him T found that he was 
stone-blind in one eye! I felt as if 
I ought to apologize to somebody for 
shooting a blind turkey, but I hadn’t 
known the bird’s handicap. Besides, the 
old rascal would have quickly enough 


given me the slip if by mischance he hadn’t 
turned the wrong eye to me! 

In the mountains of Southern Pennsyl- 
vania a forest ranger and I were walking 
along a “bench” that ran a few yards 
below the crest of a wooded ridge. In 
one of our listening pauses both he and 
I heard a slight noise in the leaves just 
over the ridge. He put his mouth close 
to my ear. “Turkey scratching,” he said. 
We never could have done what we then 
did if the leaves had not been wet. 
Somehow we managed without fuss to 
crawl up to the ridge’s crest. There, ly- 
ing flat, we peered through the tattered 
screen of a wild grapevine. On the slope 
strewn with gaudy autumn foliage a wild 
gobbler was raking in the leaves. As he 
was beneath a great chestnut tree, it 
appeared that he was looking for the 
nuts. The lordly bird was only thirty 
yards away. And the season was not 
open! We therefore could do nothing 
but watch his lordship, and this we did 
for ten minutes. During that period we 
were impressed with the stealth with 
which the old fellow would pull back 
a footful of leaves, pausing to listen; 
with the evident great weight of the bird, 
whose movements seemed clumsy: with 
his voracious greed; and, finally, with the 
marvelous speed and grace and crafti- 
ness with which he made his getaway 
when we showed ourselves. 


WILD turkey had beer coming into 
the cornfield during the late winter, 
and I had tried many times to get it. 
Finally one morning I went out before 
daybreak, intending to wait on the edge 
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of the woods out of which the wary bird 
would come. After two hours of waiting 
I left my stand and ranged the woods for 
a while. On returning I saw my turkey 
standing out in the bare cornfield, two 
hundred yards from the woods. He did 
not see me. But how was I to get 
a shot? Beyond the cornfield was the 
plantation house; to right and left were 
open fields. Only on the side on which 
I stood was there woodland. It occurred 
to me that if I should walk out boldly 
into the field the turkey would almost 
surely fly back for the woods, and not 
toward the house or across the wide open 
fields. In a sense, this was anything but 
stalking; but the game worked. i de- 
liberately stepped out of the woods The 
turkey squatted, then darted to the right, 
then to the left. Then he took wing, 
heading for his deep wood haunts. His 
flight brought him within forty yards of 
me and on my left. That was a Friday, 


Iguana Hunting 


and we had wild turkey for dinner Sun- 
day. 


UST one more tale and I am through. 

One of my small boys (aged seven) 
and I were walking down an old wooded 
bank. It was so straight and the trees 
made so perfect an arch that we could 
see for two hundred yards, as if down 
a clear tunnel. Suddenly I saw three 
graceful shapes standing on the bank. By 
their trim alertness and their high-held 
heads I knew that they had already made 
me out. Controlling a brainstorm, I 
squatted down and pulled my boy close 
to me. 

“Son,” I said, “those are wild turkeys 
yonder. You stand right here until you 
hear me shoot. Don’t move.” 

With that I edged over the side of the 
bank, and then began the crawl of my 
life. Fortunately for the first hundred 
yards I had a fair screen of bushes. Then 
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came brier-patches (which always call 
later for trouser patches). During the 
crawl I did not attempt to look again at 
the turkeys. I knew at what point of 
the bank they were, and I just trusted 
blindly to luck and to my boy. When I 
thought I was within eighty yards I got 
ready to shoot. I pulled myself up to 
the edge of the bank. The three turkeys 
were within gunshot and standing just as 
they had stood when first seen. At this 
moment, however, one began to move to- 
ward another. Both heads were held 
high. When the necks crossed I let 
drive, and the drive went over the top. 


GREAT time my little boy and I had 

gathering in those two big wild 
turkeys and bearing them homeward. And 
when I told him that he, by distracting 
the turkeys’ attention from my approach, 
had made the thing possible I told the 
truth for once, anyway. 
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Iguana Hunting 


N Central America the hunter and 
nature lover finds much to interest 
him. There is a profusion of ani- 
mal, bird and reptile life and per- 
haps one of the most interesting of the 
reptiles is the edible lizard, the iguana. 
Eat a lizard!” “Yes, of course, why 
not?” Prejudice against the lizard as a 
food is a notion of ignorance, nothing 
more. You eat frogs, crabs and chickens 
and like them, and a lizard is a far 
cleaner-living animal than eithet of the 
two latter. So accept the fact that they 
are edible and most excellent, the taste 
being comparable to chicken or rabbit. 
From Mexico southward through trop- 
ical South America are found these larg- 
est of American lizards. Scaly, equipped 
with a ridge of long spines extending 
along the back, a wattle under the throat, 
a tail twice the length of the body and 
having well developed teeth and claws, 
the iguana impresses one at first sight as 
fairly well fulfilling the imaginary speci- 
fications of what a dragon might be. 
They are, however, inoffensive and harm- 
less. The young are hatched from eggs 
laid in burrows in the sand and are emer- 
ald green, becoming brown or blackish 
as they grow old, the color depending on 
age, sex and living conditions. They 
grow to six feet in length, about two- 
thirds of which is tail and a large one 
will weigh ten pounds. 


“ 


GUANAS are generally found living 

in trees or bushes in the vicinity of 
water and when alarmed take to the 
water for refuge, diving into it from the 
tree if convenient, or else scrambling 
down and rushing wildly to the water 
through the brush. They are excellent 
swimmers and on one occasion the 
writer noted several on a dead tree fully 
half a mile from shore, possibly attracted 
there by air plants growing on the tree. 
While they feed principally on leaves they 
will on occasion take animal food. 

Let me describe them and their habits 
a little further by taking you, friend 
reader, on a brief iguana hunt along the 
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shores of a lake in Cen- 
tral America. 

Equipped with com 
pass, a .22 calibre rifle 
and a game bag, the hunt 
is begun. A .22 rifle is 
sufficiently large, but 
should be used with the 
long rifle hollow-point 
bullets and head shots 
only taken, as in squirrel 
hunting. The game is 
very tenacious of life, 
the body shots will sel- 
dom bring it to bag. 

Going along the lake 
shore we are noticed by 
a gang of laborers work- 
ing nearby and one of 
them calls out, “Alli 
hay una iguana, Sejior.” 
Close observation shows 
an iguana’s head visible 
in the top of a distant 
bush, watching us. These 
iguanas have a squirrel’s 
trick of keeping branch 
or trunks between them 
and the hunter, or of 
hiding in a hole or 
crotch, and they are 
quick to get wise to the 
ways of hunters. As the 
rifle is sighted to hit 
point of aim at thirty- 
five yards, we will hold 
a little high. The first 
shot is seen to cut a leaf 
over it, the second, direct- 
ed a little lower, appar- 
ently connects properly, 
for the “tunk” of the lit- 
tle bullet striking is audi- 
ble, the head disappears 














A large specimen. 
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Who's afraid. 


and the bush sways slightly. On forcing 
our way through the jungle to the place, 
however, the game cannot be found. One 
wishes there were no such thing as pro- 
tective coloration for trying to locate this 
green and black iguana in green and black 
vegetation is some job. One of the la- 
borers comes over and after a little fur- 
ther search we give it up as a bad job 
and tell the peon that if he has the 
iguana when we pass on our return that 
we will give him “dos reales” for find- 
ing it. We do not get it on our return, 
however, perhaps it could not be found, 
more probably the man decided to keep it 
for himself. 


ROCEEDING, we come to a pool 

joining the lake by a narrow strait 
and we approach it carefully. Two igua- 
nas are sunning themselves in a dead 
tree overhanging the water, but knowing 
that if shot they will tumble into the 
water and sink, we disregard them. An 


investigation with the glass shows an 
iguana in the sand near the water’s edge. 
Its color is protective and it is half hid- 


den and cannot well be made out with 
the eyes alone. A splendid illustration 
of the value of the field glass in still! 
hunting. Here is a chance to take the 


prone shooting position. The sights ap- 


pear O. K. at the instant of firing and 
this fellow should have been gotten at 
the first shot but somehow he is sstill 


right there and bobbing his head up and 
down as iguanas sometimes do when 
nervous. A second shot and he starts 
to move away, another and he collapses 
in a heap. A look through the glasses 
shows him apparently done for. This 
seems like poor shooting, but the mark 
was very inconspicuous and the distance 
probably forty yards. Another iguana is 
seen slowly going through short grass 
One shot this time and iguana number 
two is down. On the way to pick up the 
dead iguanas, a third one is surprised 
and almost trodden on, and it crashes 
through the brush, making almost as 
much noise as a cow might and plung- 


Field and Stream 


es into the water with a loud splash. 
One of the supposedly dead iguanas is 
found disabled only and a shot through 
the head finishes him. Investigation 
shows that the back had been broken. 


UTTING off the legs and tails of 

these two, for there is very little meat 
on the body itself, we proceed along the 
water’s edge. They have evidently been 
hunted several times through here lately, 
for they are wild and wary. Several are 
heard as they make wild rushes for the 
water or drop into it from overhanging 
trees, but none are seen so located that 
they could be secured after killing. 

In a dead tree ahead the glass shows 
two iguanas. We can work up very close 
to these under cover of brush and keep- 
ing hidden, take deliberate aim. Two 
more shots Paw two more iguanas. Not 
so bad, 100 per cent efficiency. But one 
of the dead iguanas rolls down the bank 
and into shallow water. Look quickly! 
Do you see what you took to be a small 
log partially submerged? It is moving 
so rapidly toward that iguana that it 
leaves a wake behind it like a fast motor 
boat. Caiman, the South American alli- 
gator, knows perfectly well what iguana 
is and takes him at every opportunity. 
But don’t shoot at him. He has just 
given you a legitimate excuse to take 
another iguana and has also shown you 
how fast an alligator or crocodile can 
move in the water when he really means 


business. So let him go this time. 


WE take the main trail on our re- 
turn for the sake of the better 
walking and here we see another phase 
of the iguana question, for we are over- 
taken by Teofilo, the head vaquero o 
an adjoining ranch. Teofilo grins as he 
sees our game and remarks, La 





three or four minutes and then simmer 
for perhaps four hours in a gravy made 
of the fat, flour, water, and a seasoning 
of pepper, salt and an onion. The taste 
is between chicken and rabbit and it is 
very, very good. Highly esteemed by the 
natives, they are sometimes purchased on 
a trade basis of two hens for one iguana. 


HE natives often jokingly refer to 
the iguana as Gallina de _ Palo 
(chicken of a dry tree), the reference, of 
course, being derived from the taste of 
the meat and their habit of sunning them- 
selves on the limbs of dead trees. The 
native goes after them with a cheap trade 
gun or a bow and arrow; manages to 
snare them, or catches them with his 
hands when they burrow into the ground 
to lay their eggs. If taken alive, he 
pulls tendons from the feet and ties their 
legs behind their back and may eventually 
take a load of them to market. The eggs, 
parchment shelled, the size of large olives 
and about thirty to a clutch, are boiled 
in slightly salty water and then dried, 
bringing a fancy price in the market. 
Down here, where game, as we under- 
stand it in the North, is very scarce, one 
may have considerable sport hunting this 
lizard and various other birds, beasts and 
reptiles unknown to our Northern brother 
sportsmen, And then, in ending, I may 
add the customs of the natives very often 
make one shudder, but I have learned not 
to interfere. 
I might further add, “What is vice in 
New Zealand is virtue in New England.” 


Anyhow it is the same old sun and 
the sky is the same, but perhaps a 
warmer shade of blue, and the sporting 
blood of our ancestors courses through 


all our veins alike when with gun in hand 
we go afield 





gallina de palo, buena comida. 
(The chicken of a dry tree, good 
eating.) He calls our attention 
to the fact that he also has one, 
alive and tied to the back of his 
saddle. On being asked how he 
captured it he says that he no- 
ticed it in the grass and got off 
his mule and chased it on foot, 
running it down. Investigation 
develops the fact that he has it 
tied up in the usual Central 
American fashion, that is, he has 
broken off the longest claw on 
each foot, the tendon remaining 
attached, pulled the tendon out 
of the foot an inch or so and 
used these tendons to tie the 
feet together behind the animal’s 
back. The living iguana, thus 
tied, may be hung up on the wall 
of his house for several days 
possibly, until it is eaten. A 
cruel procedure, but the custom 
of the country. 

The writer first ate iguana 
cooked by a Colombian native 
woman, after witnessing the 
process of cooking. Her pro- 
cedure was to cut the reptile in 
pieces with the skin on and put 
in boiling water for a few min- 


utes, which loosened the skin 
and allowed it to be easily re- 
moved, for otherwise it sticks 


She then made it 
with vegetables. 
sometimes bake 
smoke-dry 


tenaciously. 

into a stew 
The natives 
them and they also 
the meat. The really best way 
to prepare them, though, is the 
procedure which is successful 
with all small game, cut in sec- 
tions, sear in very hot fat for 











The day’s bag 

















Fishing for Yellow Cat 


in the Brazos 


HERE tthe Brazos breaks 

through the low hills of sand 

and conglomerate stone in Palo 

Pinto county, Texas, many 
large rocks have been loosened from the 
bluffs on either side and rolled into the 
river. The current has cut away the sand 
from the upper side of these huge stones— 
many of them as large as a house—thus 
forming holes that vary in depth from 
ten to thirty feet. These holes are the 
favorite nesting places of the beautiful 
fish known as “Yellow Cat” that frequent 
the Brazos and other Texas rivers. 

The fish must not be confused with the 
square-headed, mud colored, scavenger-in- 
clined cat fish so often met with in slug- 
gish Southern waters. The true yellow 
cat has a thm, flat head, beautifully taper- 
ing body and, as nearly as I can describe 
it, is the color of old gold. Its flesh is 
of the same tint and even in those of 
large size is tender and very palatable— 
many considering it superior to that of 
any other fish. 

As a Texan I was, of course, familiar 
in a general way with this fish; but I had 
my curiosity concerning it thoroughly 
aroused one day while listening to a crowd 
of loafers in the village where I was 
principal of the school. We were loung- 
ing on the counters, nail kegs and stone 
churns discussing the respective merits of 
the spring colts, when a grizzled, mud-be- 
spattered old man entered and at once 
switched the subject to fish. 

“By the way, fellers, there’s a cat fish 
in Polk Stalk that would make that min- 
ner what give Jonah a lift look like a 
school boy’s make-up at a circus parade,” 
he announced, as he bit off a generous 
“chaw” of Sut Farris’ Brown Mule to- 
bacco. 

“How air ye so sure bout his dimen- 
sions, George, seein’ he’s still under Tower 
Rock? Haven’t got one o’ them are X- 
ray outfits have ye?” pessimistically quer- 
ied Sut as, with a grimace, he returned 
the remainder of his plug to his pocket. 

“How do I know? Why, man alive, 
didn’t he swaller a channel cat fer me 
as long as your arm; an’ didn’t I raise 
him to the top of the water ’fore he spit 
the bait up? I swear he looked like a saw 
log an’ was as wide between the eyes as 
my Jude mule,” testily retorted the old 
man, 

“I guess you'll ‘set’ for him again, won’t 
you, George?” I asked, angling for an in- 
vitation to go fishing with him. 

“No, I reckon not. It’s about dried up 
now and the ’tater weeds are getting fierce 
in that bottom cotton o’ mine. Set fer 
him yourself, Perfessor; school was out 
yesterday an’ you haven’t got much else 
to do now I allow.” 


HIS invitation was enthusiastically ac- 

cepted; and the next Monday I was 
seining the quarry puddles for bait. 

That afternoon I hied myself to Polk 
Stalk, bailed the water out of George’s 
little flat-bottomed boat, stretched my 
“trot” line across the river just above the 
big rock, put on a half dozen medium- 
sized hooks, baited them with live craw- 
fish, and quietly withdrew; for the less 
noise you make the better off you are 
when fishing for these wily fish. 

Bright and early next morning I was 


By 
M. Shults 


off to my line, disregarding the intermit- 
tent showers. “Nothin’ doing,” I list- 
lessly remarked, as I raised the line on 
my paddle and began to draw the boat 
around the rock. Turning a sharp corner, 
however, I changed my mind—and man- 
ner—for there was decidedly something 
doing. The fish, urged by the gentle pull 
on the line, had risen to within a few 
feet of the top of the water; but upon 
the approach of the boat took fright and 
went to the bottom so fast that I could 
hardly turn the line loose quick enough. 
I rowed to the opposite bank, untied the 
line and played the fish up and down the 
river until he was tired out, then led him 
into shoal water and lifted him into the 
boat. 

“Huh, that’s not the fish that George 
was speaking about. If it is, he surely 
looked through a microscope and not an 
X-ray as Sut suggested. If he’ll weigh 
over twenty pounds, he’ll weigh a ton,” I 
mused, as I viewed with satisfaction 
mingled with disappointment the yellow 
beauty that now lay docile in the boat. 

“There’s your saw log, George,” I chid- 
ed with poorly feigned sarcasm when an 
hour later I shook the fish out of a tow 
sack on to John Millican’s meat scales. 

“A mighty purty little fish, sonny, a 
purty one, sure; but unless I had a fish- 
ager—and I’m gettin’ old for them kind o’ 
capers—the fish I hung has got kittens 
bigger’n that. Try it again, Perfessor; 
his mate is bigger’n this—the she is al- 
ways the biggest, you know. What kind 
o’ bait did you catch this feller with?” 

“Crawfish, George, that was all I could 
get.” 

“Crawfish?” repeated the old man in 
astonishment, “why the fish that swal- 
lered that channel cat for me wouldn’t 
smell o’ crawfish. I’m surprised you 
caught this one with that kind o’ bait. Use 
live fish, man—good big ones, too—when 
you're fishing fer yellow cat.” 


FEW days after my first catch, I had 
a two-pound sucker swallowed, part- 
ly digested, and then vomited up. This 
was incontrovertible evidence that the 
“mate” was there and I determined to 
verify if possible George’s theory that the 
“she” was always the largest. The fish 
continued to take every attractive bait that 
was offered; but she swallowed them with 
such discretion that she had no trouble 
in vomiting them up the moment I ap- 
proached the line. This put me to think- 
ing. I had been told to hook live baits in 
the mouth, but I decided that the next 
likely specimen I secured I would do it 
differently. The opportunity was soon to 
come. 
One fine day in early summer the whole 
village was seized with a violent fishing 
Bob Bradley must have caught it 


mania. 

from the atmosphere. He infected Sut 
Farris and from him the contagion 
spread. I went along, ostensibly to be 


with the crowd but in reality to maintain 


my right of “Squatter Sovereignty” at 
Tower Rock. . For I:knew from observa- 
i.on, experience, and fisherman’s instinct 
that fish are seldom caught by a crowd 
more bent on frolic than fishing. Luckily 
camp was made a half mile or more from 
the fishing hole. Some set to work clear- 
ing away the weeds, briars and lower 
branches of the trees in the immediate 
vicinity of the camp. Others began to 
collect driftwood for the fire which must 
be kept burning until midnight, at least. 
George arranged his chuck boxes and be- 
gan to peel potatoes, not deigning “to wet 
a hook with that uproar on the river” 
and maintaining that he only came along 
for the “spree.” The op.imistic ones who 
thought that all you had to do in order to 
catch fish was to put hooks in the river, 
set out bank hooks, throw lines and other 
lines with a faith that deserved far better 
than the results proved. I knew the futili- 
ty of such methods in the Brazos; so I 
went to my “trot” line, put small hooks on 
either end of it, baited them with min- 
nows, and hoped against judgment that 
I would catch enough small fish for the 
crowd’s breakfast. 


HAT evening about eleven o'clock, 
most of the noise of the camp having 
subsided, George and I got in the skiff 
and dropped quietly down to where my 
line was set. Half a dozen channel cat 
and a two-pound drum was the result of 
the “haul,” as George expressed it. 
“Put the cat into the box, George,” I 
ordered, “I’m going to use the drum for a 
oe bait, maybe we'll catch the old big 


on 

“ie s a dandy bait,” agreed the old fish- 
erman, 

I put the hook in the capacious mouth 
of the drum, dropped it through his gills 
and, contrary to the advice of George, 
hooked it through the fish’s tail. We 
then pushed off from the rock, went back 
to the camp and to bed; and so little faith 
did I have in the venture for that night, 
that I did not even see yellow cat in my 
dreams, though my dreams are very sus- 
ceptible to such influences. 

Before I got to my line the next morn- 
ing, I noticed that the willow pole that I 
had stuck upright in the shallow water, 
and to which my line was tied, was com- 
pletely submerged. My! My! what a thrill 
was mine. I hurriedly rowed to where I 
knew the line to be and felt for it with an 
oar. Securing it, I cautiously towed the 
boat toward the rock. The line felt as if 
it were fouled in a water-logged railroad 
tie that it was barely strong enough to 
float—a sure sign of a big one. Within a 
few feet of the rock, I brought the boat 
to a dead stop; continuing, however, my 
gentle pull on the line. Presently a sight 
met my gaze that few even among ex- 
perienced fishermen are ever permitted to 
see. There, just under the surface of the 
shallow clear water, lay the fish in all her 
unconquered majesty. Her beautiful body 
curved into a tense half-bow, the barbels 
at the corners of her mouth a-quiver with 
excitement, fins bristling and tail flared 
she, indeed, looked challenging and for- 
midable. I well know that in a straight 
setto my fragile tackle would be as futile 
as the withes that bound Samson. 
Splash, zip, zip, z-zr-r-r! yellow, fan- like 
tail waved in the air and churned the 
water into foam as the fish sought the ut- 
termost depths of the Brazos. 


T first I tried the old expedient of 
untying one end of my line and lead- 
ing the fish to shallow water; but I soon 
found that this fish was not going to he 
so easily coaxed to the shoal as her mate 





had been. I hadn’t led her more than 
thirty feet when she buried her head in 
the sand and refused to budge further. 
Fearing that I would break my line, and 
becoming more and more excited lest the 
fish should get away, I hurriedly re-tied 
it to the bank and rowed up the river to 
get George. I told him that I had the fish 
that swallowed Jonah and wanted him to 
help me get him (the fish) out. George 
cut a tough willow stick with a forked 
end and jumped into the boat. In my 
excitement I had planned to let George 
land the fish, but before we reached the 
rock my courage returned and I told him 
to manage the boat and I would land, or 
lose, the fish myself. Being a true sports- 
man, George understood and nodded his 
approval. He rowed me to within reach 
of the line. I raised it with the stick and 
following his instructions, placed the line 
in the fork and began to tow the boat to- 
wards the rock. The fish became frantic 
and ran first up the river and then down, 
but the harder she pulled the more the 
supple willow would bend, and the weight 
of the boat when drawn in this way was 
not sufficient to break the line 

In a little while everybody in camp had 
gathered on the bank watching the fight 
and giving advice. 

“Dip him up in the net, Perfesser; I’ve 


The cooks at work. 


seen a many a one tuk in that way,” 
urged Farris. 

“Git yo’ hand in his gills an’ you can 
hold him,” suggested Lark Wheeler. 


F course I knew I could not approach 

closer than ten yards of that fish 
until she was wearied down; and, if I 
could, the old net, half rotten and made 
of small cords to boot, would come about 
as near holding her as it would one of 
the wild hogs on Buck Creek. And as 
for putting my hand into her gills—well, 
I might have preferred that to putting 
them into a gin saw, but not much. So 
I ignored all suggestions and worked the 
fish in my own way. 

Pulling a boat up and down the river 
by means of a hook in the pit of the 
stomach will in time, however, tire even 
a big, scared yellow cat and her efforts 
became less and less strenuous. Seeing 
that the first stage of the fight was now 
over, I had George row to the opposite 
bank and untie the line. My task was 
now to lead the fish into the shallow water 
on the bar. She was led easily for a 
while, but on nearing shoal water took 
fright and went back to the rock in nine 
kinds of a hurry. 

“Tryin’ to lead ’im out like a hawse, 
Perfesser? Think you'll find him kind 





o’ prejudiced again’ this dry sand,” teased 
Rob Jones. 

But George knew his business if the 
on-lookers and I did not. Regardless, or 
rather oblivious, of their suggestions, he 
had me to lead the fish time after time 
to the shallow water only to have her 
return again, but with a little less vigor 
each time. We finally got her into water 
not over two feet deep and, dreading a 
return trip to the rock, the old cat stuck 
her head under the boat and gave up the 
fight. Cautiously now I felt for that 
hoop-like under mandible and with every 
ounce of my remaining strength lifted 
her into the boat. The fight had lasted, 
according to Sut Farris, just one hour 
and forty-five minutes. I wouldn’t swear 
as to the time, but I would swear that I 
was as tired as the fish. 


REAKFAST was rushed through and 
we all hurried to town to weigh the 
fish. 

“Sixty-three pounds if it was gold,” 
announced Millican, pushing the slide 
weight a little further to the right. 

That evening the whole village had 
fish for dinner, as we “set ’em up” roy- 
ally. It is not hard to imagine that from 
that day to this the “perfessor” has been 
a hero to the simple rustic folk. 
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Crow 
Shooting 


By 
Paul Curtis 


OOK shooting has been a popu- 

lar sport in England for years, 

but few sportsmen in America 

seem to realize the fun to be had 
in crow shooting. It is not only excellent 
practice out of season, but the crow 
shooter will be welcomed with open arms 
by every farmer in the community and 
will also do a great deal for game pres- 
ervation, for the crow is a great thief 
and takes keen delight in robbing other 
birds’ nests of the eggs and young nest- 
lings, which it eats. 

As a boy the writer was passionately 
fond of shooting and all through the 
spring and summer would wander around 
with his gun in quest of hawks and crows 
when the opportunity afforded. Naturally, 
he learned a lot about their habits that a 
more casual observer would ignore. 

You hear many talk about the fun in 
hunting woodchucks with a rifle, but in 
my mind it isn’t in it with hunting crows 
or hawks with a good light rifle equipped 
with a telescopic sight. 

Your game is generally perched dn the 
limb of an old dead tree which commands 
almost every approach and it takes a good 
deal of skill and patience to stalk it close 
enough for a good shot with a rifle. Be- 
cause of his position he commands a bet- 
ter view of the surrounding country than 
the woodchuck can. To my mind, how- 
ever, this is not as much fun as hunting 
with a shotgun, crow-call and decoys. By 
bringing your game to you you can al- 
ways secure more shots than by trying 
to approach it. 

My favorite stunt as a boy was to lo- 
cate myself behind a hedge about sun- 
down and get them on the way over to 
their roosting place from the shore where 
they feed. 

There was one favorite spot where I 
used to go on cold winter afternoons 
when the wind was blowing a gale (the 
wind was a great help, for then they 
would fly low and the report of the gun 
would not carry far, to warn off the rest). 
One day, standing there with another boy, 
twenty-five crows were killed in a couple 
of hours. They came over about thirty 
yards high and I never had more fun in 
a duck blind. 

Speaking of ducks, if you live near the 
shore, build a good blind on the beach out 
of seaweed, put out a few crow decoys in 
front of you and call them in. You can 
have more fun with a crow-call than you 
ever got out of a duck-call, and then some, 
for the crow will answer to it more 
readily. 


HORTLY after the experience related 

above I saw a crow-call advertised and 
sent for one, with which it did not take 
long to learn to talk a little crow lan- 
guage for it is much easier to learn to 
use than any duck-call I have ever had 
experience with. 

I got my gun and went out to try it, 
and then my education began. I soon 
realized that the crow has a real language. 
You can caw garrulously for an hour like 
a crow will while loafing in a tree and the 


others will pay no attention to you, or go 
on about their business and just pass the 
time of day in polite crow. With a dif- 
ferent inflection (just a single drawn-out 
note with a hint of warning in it) you can 
call them up within a few hundred yards 
and they won’t come any nearer. Again, 
you can call a cheery welcome salutation 
as much as to say, “There is corn here, 
come on over,” and the passing pilgrim 
will come right over unsuspectingly to 
join the feast; but to bring in a lot of 
crows fast, in a flock, keep up a long 
drawn-out rasping guttural caw-aw-awing, 
making the sound -rise and fall continu- 
ously. Every gunner knows the peculiar 
caw that a crow makes when mad, or 
when fighting an owl or hawk that he 
has found to plague. This will bring 
every crow within hearing as fast as it 
can come, so lie low and have your gun 
ready, for they will come without a warn- 
ing caw, be over you with a rush and away 
again as quickly when they see their mis- 
take. 

That is where a few block decoys come 
in. The call will attract them better than 
decoys, but if there are no decoys about 
to occupy their attention they will be 
looking for the caller and are more likely 
to see you. One decoy perched on a 
fence or a dead branch and a couple on 
the ground will serve. They are easy 
enough to make out of a block of soft 
pine and a coat of black paint does the 
rest. Many a time I have set out a dead 
crow propped up with sticks with as good 
results, but it is a lot of trouble. 

One day I was out with my pal, Vern, 
in a lane with a tall hedgerow on both 
sides of it, which afforded excellent con- 
cealment, and some wheat stubbles be- 
yond, where the crows were in the habit 
of feeding. We called in some young 
unsophisticated crows, bringing down 
two as they passed over. We retrieved 
them and sat down to call, and a little 
later I heard a noise and looking ’round, 
discovered one of our supposedly dead 
crows making off. Running after him, 
we caught him, and on looking him over 
discerned that a stray shot had glanced 
on his skull, and stunned him, but appar- 
ently he was otherwise unhurt. 


ERNON instantly got an idea and 

started for home on the run. In a 
little while he came back with the but 
end of a fishing rod and reel attached to 
it. He attached the end of the line to the 
leg of our live decoy and then we waited 
for another crow to come in sight. Soon 
a couple of them flew over the edge of 
the woods to the other side of the field. 
from us. We let our captive fly off about 
thirty yards and then snubbed him and 
started to reel in. 

Such a flapping and noise one would 
never have thought that a single crow 
could make, and the others flew to his 
assistance to be met with a couple of 
well-directed loads of shot, and crum- 
bled up. We killed over a dozen over 
our live decoy that afternoon. 

Jim Crow was kept for a long time 
and became quite a pet, and also added 
much to the success of our crow shoots, 
in which I believe he took a mischievous 
pleasure in seeing his free brothers killed. 


A COUPLE of years ago I secured a 
stuffed owl decoy; a big snowy owl 
attached to a block of wood, so that he 
could be nailed up in a tree. There were 
two ropes leading down from him into 
the blind, one rope would turn his head 
and a pull on the other would flap his 
wings. 

It is really remarkable how far a hawk 














The decoy. 


or crow will see this owl and immediately 
they will make for it, particularly if you 
flap the wings to attract their attention. 
Crows will circle around cawing frantic- 
ally and affording excellent shots but the 
hawks are the most interesting. It is an 
inspiring sight to see one of these big 
fellows go for the owl and one that you 
will never tire of watching. 

I have seen a red wing hawk sail over 
the decoy and when fifty yards in the air 
close his wings and drop like a plummet 
from the sky. When a few feet from 
his supposed prey he will set his wings 
preparing to strike and the wind will 
whistle through them as he checks his 
speed. 

Few people seem to know that each 
spring there is a northern migration of 
hawks, and at this time great sport can 
be had with them, over one of these 
stuffed owls. 

The decoy should be prominently placed 
on a tall dead tree on high ground, if pos- 
sible, so that it will show up conspicu- 
ously over the surrounding country. 

A friend of mine who does a lot of 
hawk shooting in western Jersey told me 
that with one of these owls he had killed 
two hundred and fifty hawks of various 
kinds in one season while the flight was 
on. 
The camera man will find it fascinating 
as wonderful pictures can be secured of 
the hawk while attacking the owl. These 
otherwise extremely wary birds will sel- 
dom see you as they are so preoccupied 
with their arch enemy, the owl. 


HE blind should be carefully made, 

not too thick, as the shots at crows 
and hawks are fairly high, consequently, 
if the cover is thick over the head it will 
be difficult to shoot at them; on the other 
hand, because of their height they. will 
see you without overhead protection. A 
thick, leafy bough that can be quickly 
brushed aside when you stand up to shoot, 
is the best. 

The shots are generally fairly long, so 
a good, close shooting gun is needed, and 
No. 6 shot chilled I have found most 
satisfactory, although sometimes I have 
used No. 4 with better success late in the 
season when the cover was thin and the 
shots longer. 

Remember, also, that as soon as they 
see you they start to climb, so don’t under- 
shoot. 

Try it some time for the sport and the 
good of the game. There is nothing I 
know of to compare with it when the 
game season is closed and it is mightv 
interesting at any time. 














Two inhabitants. 












In the tar 
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civilization’ s 
outpost 


Where the streams 
are fed with melted 
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A stop for lunch. The soul of the Great Northwest. 












































The swift running waters. 








The slow moving mire. 
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The king is dead. 























A trophy worth while. 
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Bound home with the trophies. 








Hunting 
Antelope 
for Museum 


Specimens 


By 
E. Funcke 


iz HE Brooklyn Museum of Arts 
and Sciences, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
were anxious to secure a num- 
ber of antelopes; whole skins 
and skulls, to have mounted into a group 

Mr. Robert Cushman Murphy, the 
museum's able and efficie..t curator, of 
its department of natural science, gave 
me the order to get six or eight antelope 
specimens. Knowing where a couple of 
hundred of these animals ranged on the 
desert in lower California, about sixty 
miles south of Calexico, a thriving town 
at the border of California and lower 
California, I decided to make the trip 
from there and to go alone and do the 
hunting and work without any help. 

The officials at the United States Cus- 
tom House at Calexico freely and very 
kindly allowed me to pass my rifle and 
ammunition across the border, and the 
Mexican Custom and Military authorities 
at Mexicali, which is the capital of the 
northern district of Lower California, 
kindly granted me all the necessary per- 
mits to make the trip. 

Climbing on board the train that leaves 
Calexico at 8 a. Mm. and runs through 
Mexicali to Yuma, Arizona, and runs for 
a short distance through the northern part 
of Lower California, I journeyed to Pala- 
co, a station for, passengers and freight 
for the Long’s ‘Cattle Co.’s ranch, nine 
miles from Mexicali 


A T this = my stock and outfit were 
kept From the pasture I selected 
two of my best mules; then from my 
equipment picked out a riding saddle, a 
pack saddle, two packing boxes, a fold- 
ing canvas cot, sleeping bag, grub and 
tobacco for a twenty-day trip. 

After a good dinner at the ranch house 
I saddled one mule, packed the outfit on 
the other, then started for Volcano Lake, 
about fifteen miles away, where I planned 
to camp that night. Three hours’ travel 
through the desert, with its soil of silt 
where 88,000 acres are planted in barley, 
alfalfa and cotton, brought us to the head- 
waters of New River, which rises from 
some sulphur springs near Volcano Lake 
and flows north across the border and 
empties into Salton Sea at the northern 
end of Imperial Valley 

As I rode along several flocks of big 
blue sand hill cranes, from twenty to over 
a hundred, in V shaped flocks, flew over 
us as they winged their way from their 
feeding grounds in Imperial Valley to 
their roosting places at Volcano Lake. 
I saw scores of water-fowl and waders, 
big white pelicans with black-tipped wings, 
mallards, sprig, widgeon, gadwell, blue 
and green-winged teal, curlew, plover, 
and blue and white herons. 


Leaving the New River, a_ half-mile 








Volcano 


ride brought us to the shore of 
Lake; named from having an island in 
it on which are many hot mud volcanoes. 

Unpacking and unsaddling, we made 
camp within a few feet of the shore of 


the lake. The sun, a round, red ball of 
fire, had set over the jagged peaks of 
the Cocopah Mountains, ten miles to our 
west, and in the cool twilight I sat and 
watched the steady stream of bird life 
that flew by. 

I slept comfortably on my cot but was 
awakened once by the barking and yelp- 
ing of coyotes close by and then lay awake 
listening to the mules munching the grass. 


AYLIGHT next day found me up 

and the coffeepot boiling. Looking 
around for the mules I found only one 
in sight; the hobbled one was gone, her 
tracks showed that she had started back 
for the ranch, having hobbled across a 
two-foot deep stream. Hastily swallow- 
ing a cup of coffee, then saddling the 
remaining mule, I followed the tracks of 
the runaway and overtook her about eight 
miles from camp. Shifting the saddle 
from the mule that had been ridden, I 
quickly cinched it on the stray, then lead- 
ing the other mule I reached camp at 9 
A. M. The ride had given me a good 
appetite. Nine-thirty found us on our 
way, a late start with a twenty-five-mile 
day’: s trip ahead of us. But by cutting 
short our noonday stop for lunch it was 
made by sunset. 

The day’s trip was along the mesquite, 
willow, tulle-covered bank of the Hardy 
River that runs near the base of the Co- 
copah Mountains (a range of mountains 
about 2,000 feet altitude that runs from 
the border sixty miles southeast into the 
desert), and through the Cocopah Indian 
Reservation. This tribe numbers less 
than two hundred souls; they are peace- 
ful, lazy and lousy, and live on fish, water- 
fowl and their eggs. They cultivate some 
of their land and raise crops of corn, 
pumpkins, beans and a few cattle. The 
men trap beaver, which are fairly plenti- 
ful in the Hardy River, and shoot white 
herons and egrets, the plumes of which 
sell at from $50 to $60 per ounce whole- 
sale, and retail at $150 to $160 per ounce. 


EFORE sundown camp was made for 

the night, on the west bank of the 
Hardy River. Looking up or down river, 
hundreds of white pelicans were seen 
swimming or standing on the banks or 
on the sandbars in the river, and scat- 
tered about amongst them were some 
beautiful, graceful white herons and 
snowy egrets. At dusk three white herons 
flew past, close by in the fading light, 
against the darkening eastern sky. Their 
plumage, white as snow, made them look 





like ghosts as they floated by in the still 
evening air. 

At dawn of the day I was up and busy 
preparing to start. The sun came up 
round, big, red; the sky clear and cloud- 
less; the promise of a scorching hot day. 
The trip for the day was not a long one, 
about 22 miles, the last 15 being over La- 
guna Salada, as dry, barren, and level as 
a billiard table. On this flat the after- 
noon was hot, the mirage perfect, show- 
ing a quarter of a mile away what seemed 
cool blue lakes. Southwest, fifty miles 
away, the bluish peak of La Providencia 
(11,600 feet) reared itself into the blue 
sky, its sides and top covered with snow. 
On this hot day one would hardly believe 
that three cattlemen were frozen to death 
in this same month, but one year before, 
on this mountainside, and a few months 
before a party of fifty-seven Chinese, Ja- 
panese and Hindus undertook to cross the 
desert, improperly guided; twenty-seven 
of them died from thirst, hunger and 
fatigue. 

Sunset on the third day out from Cal- 
exico found us camped at Tres Posos 
well, the only water for eighteen miles. 
It was the thirteenth day of the third 
month, March, 1917. 


EFORE dark the mules had been wa- 

tered and staked out, supper cooked 
and eaten. We had traveled about seven- 
ty miles in three days; we were tired, 
but would be ready to hunt the wary, 
fleet-footed antelope the following morn- 
ing. 
Stretched out on my comfortable cot, 
a bright, starlit sky overhead, many miles 
from any other human being, my thoughts 
ran on my chances of success. My hunt- 
ing outfit consisted of a .25 caliber re- 
peating rifle and forty cartridges shoot- 
ing a 117 grain bullet; two mules, young, 
strong, clean-limbed and _ clean-backed. 
Either could carry me fifty miles or more 
in a day. Knowing to a certainty that 
from 100 to 200 antelope were living not 
many miles from me, I hoped to bag a 
few. But one hunter that had hunted 
here wrote that if an antelope was seen 
in this locality it was an accident. 

Next morning I had breakfasted, wa- 
tered the mules, filled two five-gallon cans 
and two five-gallon canvas waterbags 
with water and loaded them with the 
grub on the pack mule and was on my 
saddle at sunrise and on my way south 
across the sandy desert to a place about 
six miles away, where I expected some 
antelope were ranging and where I in- 
tended to camp overnight. The ten gal- 
lons of water would supply us with a 
limited allowance for that day and the 
next, which would give me time to hunt 
and look over that part of the antelope 
range. After an hour and a half’s travel, 
we camped under the spreading limbs of 
an ironwood tree. I took a short rest 
and then was in the saddle again on my 
first hunt of the trip. Riding cautiously 
along I found a few antelope tracks. Un- 
expectedly two antelope were sighted, two 
hundred yards away, a big doe with her 
month-old fawn at her side. They had 
seen us first and were running like race- 
horses down wind. I got off the mule, 
rifle in hand, and by that time they were 
three hundred yards away, so far that I 
did not even take a chance shot. I did 
not follow them. We hunted all day but 
saw no others and got back to camp at 
dusk 


At dawn next day my mule was carry- 
ing me over the desert. A jack rab- 
bit ran out from a bush under the mule’s 
feet: ran a few yards and stood up on 






































his hind legs. I shot from the saddle 
and the bullet passed close by the mule’s 
ears and a headless jack rabbit lay kick- 
ing in the sand. A few minutes later it 
was lashed to my saddle. I was meat 
hungry and now had a supply. A few 
miles further on we sighted the newly- 
made tracks of a lone big buck mule deer. 
We followed his tracks easily and quickly 
over the soft sand. He had lain down to 
snooze close by a thick, bushy tree 
amongst the greasewood bushes, and did 
not see or hear us until we were within 
fifteen paces. He bounded to his feet, 
ran a few yards, wheeled and stood fac- 
ing us; every muscle of his big, massive 
body tense, head erect, eyes and nostrils 
wide open, ears pointed towards us; the 
picture of a champion athlete, three hun- 
dred pounds of meat, bone and muscle. 
My rifle was on my lap in front of me 
in the saddle. In a second it was to my 
shoulder, the gold front sight lined fairly 
on his broad chest, my finger on the trig- 
ger. My glance then shifted to his head. 
It was hornless; he had shed. To me he 
was as a plum pudding without the plums. 
Then I thought of the rabbit that was 
lashed to my saddle. The deer meat was 
not needed; his hide not worth the time 
and trouble to get it. Replacing the rifle on 
my lap I reached for the camera that was 
strapped in its case to the pommel of the 
saddle. Before it could be extracted he 
snorted, wheeled, and with long, springy 
bounds and jumps he dashed away, his 
white tail waving adios as he vanished 
through the bushes. Early in the Pp. mo. 
we returned to camp, drank all our 
meager water supply, packed up and re- 
turned to Tres Posos. Here we drank 
our fill, refilled our water cans and bags, 
a two-day supply and camped that night 
four miles west of Tres Posos on the 
desert and near good antelope country. 


IDING along on the desert next morn- 

ing, a couple of miles from camp, I 
saw two doe antelope standing watching 
us, about a hundred and twenty yards 
away. Dismounting and tying the mule, 
I fired a shot at one of them standing 
broadside. I thought I heard the thud 
of the bullet when it hit, but was not 
quite sure. The antelope ran off appar- 
ently unhurt and a few seconds later the 
two ran through an open space. My next 
shot killed one. The other, which had 
been running fast, slowed up, stood, then 
leaped up into the air three times on 
her hind legs, and fell over backwards, 
dead. I had seen many animals die, but 
never one like this. The first shot had 
sent a bullet through her body near her 
heart, and she had run fully two hundred 
yards before her vitality gave out. They 
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were both good, full- 
grown specimens. 
I was more sorry 
than glad at my luck 
in killing the two, 
for my intention was 
to kill only one doe 
on the trip. It was 
a couple of hours’ 
work to take the 
measurements and 
skin them. The skins 
were rolled up, the 
meat packed on the 
mule and we re- 
turned to camp. 
There the skins were 
salted and the meat 
cut up and salted 
and hung up to dry. 

Again next morn- 
ing we were out 
early, saw a lone 

















big buck antelope, 
stalked him, but he 
was wary and alert 
and off without 
giving me a chance for a shot. A mile 
further on two antelopes were seen. Hasti- 
ly hobbling the mule we stalked them 
as they were browsing along amongst the 
bushes. When one of them caught a 
glimpse of me I was crawling on my belly. 
She, a big, full-grown doe, stepped out 
into the open. She was beautiful. Tall, 
slender and as graceful as any fair queen 
that ever stepped into a ballroom. I was 
still sorry for the slaughter of one of 
her kind and she was safe. Then, her 
companion, a two-year old buck, stepped 
into view and stood. A second later a 
bullet crashed its way through the meat 
and muscle of his shoulder into his vitals 
and, hard hit, he staggered, then fell, 
crashing to the earth, dead. The doe 
ran a few rods away and stood for sev- 
eral minutes in plain view and within 
easy range. The buck was loaded on the 
saddle and we returned to camp before 
noon and the afternoon was spent in 
camp. 


WE Ww we. out again early next morn- 
ing. Saw a buck, but got no shot. 
At seven o’clock we were traveling along 
through the greasewood cactus-covered 
desert. Suddenly there came into view 
two big buck antelope, trotting directly 
towards us, one hundred and fifty yards 
away. Their approach was awaited with 
feverish anxiety. One was probably be- 
ing chased by the other. The leader’s 
course led him to pass by within thirty 
yards of us. As he came into sight again, 
through the bushes forty yards away, he 
saw the mule. He then headed towards 

us, slowed up, then stood 








A wounded buck. 





just twenty-one yards away. 
The rifle was then at my 
shoulder, a bead drawn on 
his breast, the trigger pulled, 
but no sharp report cut the 
clear desert air. There was 
nothing doing, the trigger 
would not pull, for the 
safety was on. When push- 
ing it off he heard or no- 
ticed me, turned broadside, 
and stood as still as a 
statue: the early morning 
sun shining over my shoul- 
der on his big black pro- 
truding eyes, black striped 
face, ebony black horns, it 
was like shooting at the 
broadside of a barn. My 
first shot killed him. Then, 
looking for the other buck, 
I saw him running through 


The transportation department. 


Two shots 
both missed him, tore up the ground be- 
yond him. He wheeled, turned and stood 


the brush eighty yards away. 


facing me. Again I missed, but the next 
shot brought him down. It was some 
job loading the two bucks on the blood- 
shy mule. She had to be hobbled, tied 
and blindfolded. By 9 a. M. we were in 
camp and the remainder of the day was 
spent in skinning the bucks, salting the 
skins and drying the meat. Next day we 
rested. 

By sun-up the following day we crossed 
the fresh tracks of a band of seven ante- 
lope, followed them about four miles and 
by 10 a. m. they were in sight a half a 
mile away, some lying down, the others 
feeding around. On hands and knees they 
were stalked to within one hundred yards. 
The first shot was at a standing buck. 
The sound of the bullet striking his hide 
was plainly heard; he fell to earth and 
soon died. The others ran into a bunch. 
There was one other buck among them. 
His position was so that if shot at and 
missed the bullet might kill or cripple a 
doe. They stood for a few moments and 
then ran off in the direction of camp. 
After skinning the dead buck and taking 
the skin and meat with me on the saddle, 
we tracked the remaining six, and by 3 
Pp. M. they were again in sight. It took 
seven shots to bag the buck. Loading him 
on the saddle, We got to camp at sunset. 
The mules had to be taken to the well 
to drink, a round trip of eight miles. Then 
filling the cans and waterbags we re- 
turned to camp after dark, so put off skin- 
ning and cutting up the meat until the 


next day, which with the two following 
days were busy ones in camp with the 
catch. 


E now had a full load for the one 

pack mule, about one hundred pounds 
of dried meat, seven whole skins and skulls. 
We had a full group of specimens and 
enough, so decided to start home next 
day. We had been lucky, had delightful 
clear and cloudless weather, no wind or 
rain, mid-days had been hot; evenings 
and early mornings cool and pleasant ; I 
had enjoyed the sport: many meals of 
fine-flavored, juicy, tender antelope meat, 
had aimed to. and usually finished my 
hunting and day’s work by dusk, then 
would smoke by the camp fire until bed- 
time. If I was lonely I was not alone, 
for I had the company of many coyotes 
from dark until dawn. They barked and 
snarled close by camp to which they had 
been drawn by the smell of meat and 
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A dead doe. 


blood. The hoot of owls, the shrill cry 
of night hawks, the sharp bark of foxes 
told I was not the only living thing in the 
desert wilderness. We had roamed over 
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him on a mule and packed him into camp. 
When skinning him two bullet holes were 
found where two of the running shots had 
passed through his body. 

From where we were, it was about sixty 
miles air line to Calexico and about sev- 
enty miles by trail, still, I was determined 
not to leave any of the meat, so decided 
to pack it to Caimxico on my saddle mule. 
It was late afternoon when we broke 
camp. We trave'« until dusk, covering 
about ten miles and camped on the bank 
of the dry bottom of Laguna Salada. Be- 
cause we were out of water and had a fif- 
teen-mile trip across the desert and over 
the top of the Cocopah Mountains to the 
Hardy River, the nearest water, the mules 
were saddled and packed and we were 
under way at dawn of day. Ten A. Mm. 
found us on the bank of the river. We 
drank and ate and then rested until 4 
Pp. M. and hit the trail. The hot part of 


the dreary, dry, desolate desert many days, the day had passed and we traveled faster 


the nearest human inhabitants, the Coco- 
pah Indians, thirty miles away. Every 
other day the trip had to be made to the 
Tres Posos well. There we drank our 
fill, then, with the packmule load of twen- 
ty gallons of water we went back to 
camp, where it was doled out to the mules 
from the frying pan in rations of two 
gallons each, twice per day. Each night 
the mules were tied to a palo verde or 
an ironwood tree, from which green leaves 
and branches they got sufficient food. 


N the fourteenth day we started for 

home. On our way through the 
desert we saw a band of ten antelope. 
They were scattered about in a small 
open space, feeding. When one saw us 
it spread out its white rump patch like 
a fan, flashing a signal to the others. In 
a moment they were off in a bunch, like 
so many race horses. There were three 
big, black-faced bucks in the band. As 
the pack mule was being led there was 
no time to follow them. Quickly they dis- 
appeared in a cloud of dust, their round 
rump patches, white as snow, was the last 
seen of them. That night we camped on 
the desert, still on good antelope ground. 
There were some fresh signs, some of 
single bucks, so I decided to try for one 
very early next morning. Fortune favored 
me. Before sunrise, on foot, I followed 
the fresh heart-shaped tracks of a big lone 
buck. He was browsing and walking 
along as he chewed the mouthful he had 
bitten off a bush. He knew nothing of 
harm being near until the report of the 
rifle startled him. He was walking along 
about seventy yards away. The bullet 
touched neither hide nor hair. He wheeled 
and ran past me. The next four shots 
apparently missed him, for with each shot 
his speed increased until he was traveling 
about forty miles an hour. The next shot 
broke his neck, he hit the ground hard, 
turned over endways and landed in a 
bush. I returned to camp, rode out to 


as the evening cooled. A few minutes 
before midnight, just as the half-moon 
was setting, we camped on the bank of a 
canal that irrigates the southern end of 
Imperial Valley. We had traveled forty- 
five miles that day and been on the trail 
twelve hours. 


EFORE noon on the seventeenth day 
out we were back at Long’s cattle 
ranch. The mules were turned loose in 
the pasture, the outfit stored away, and 
after dinner, with the skins, skulls and 
fresh meat, I boarded the train at Palaco 
and early that evening arrived at Calexico. 
Next day was spent in tagging and 
boxing the specimens and on the night 
train they were shipped by express to the 
museum, 

The trip had not been a difficult one. 
There had been no hardships, no dangers, 
the desert was green, there were flowers 
of a dozen different hues and colors on 
over twenty different kinds of trees, plants 
and bushes, and scarcely a cloud had been 





seen on the trip. By resting in the shade 
during the hot hours of the days, the heat 
had not bothered us. In the hunting, es- 
pecially the shooting, I had been lucky, 
for if the game was missed running, they 
would stand and give me a better chance 
even turning broadside. Some readers 
will say that the number killed was too 
many. Truly, it was a shame to slaughter 
so many, but not a single pound of meat 
was wilfully wasted. The skins were used 
for scientific specimens; no cripple got 
away to die a lingering death or be de- 
voured by coyotes. 


PORTSMEN who read this article 

please do not think that if you go to 
Lower California to hunt big game you 
will see a big ram on every knoll or ante- 
lope or deer in every glade. For, if you 
do, you will be very sorely disappointed. 
Yet it is true, big game is fairly plentiful 
in the northern district of Lower Cali- 
fornia, but only in certain places and they 
are there only at certain times of each 
year; depending entirely on the amount 
of green feed. For the mountain sheep, 
desert deer and antelope here do not drink 
water for from eight to ten months of 
each year. But they get sufficient mois- 
ture from green leaves, herbs and flowers 
to subsist on. 


AR is over, and the United States 

and our allies have won a com- 
plete victory. The hunting parties that 
wish to go to Mexico can go and will be 
shown much courtesy and many kindnesses 
by all the Mexican authorities and Mexi- 
can people. There are no bad men or 
bandits, the district is ably governed by 
Colonel Esteban Cantu, a blue-eyed blonde 
of thirty-five years, and he is also the 
military chief and is loved and obeyed 
by all his people. Even the little children’s 
hearts beat true to him, as any child to 
their king, their queen, or their president 
for his fairness, goodness and kindness. 
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On the way back, with five buck and one doe skulls and skins and dried meat 
of one antelope. 
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Fishing Rod Making for Amateurs 


By 
Stillman 
Taylor 


How to Make a Solid Wood Rod 


HE construction of a first-class 

rod is within the ability of the 

average man who can handle a 

plane, and everyone who is fond 
of fishing and has a little spare time 
will find much pleasure in making his 
own tools. As workmanship is the most 
important item entering into the cost of 
a rod, the amateur will be able to effect 
a substantial saving by making his own 
rods. 

Rods are to-day grouped into two 
classes—the solid-wood rod, planed from 
a stick of flexible wood, and the split- 
bamboo rod, which is built up from strips 
of cane, glued together. Both kinds of 
rods are much used for all kinds of an- 
gling. The solid-wood rod is the easiest 
to make, and while a first-class rod of 
this type is a trifle heavier and some- 
what less elastic than a split-bamboo of 
the best class, yet the solid-wood rod is 
a satisfactory rod, and will be found to 
possess plenty of spring for fly as well 
as for all kinds of bait fishing. The be- 
ginner should first understand the sev- 


necessary. It is not important that it be 
an elaborate one, but it should be strong 
enough to stand firm when using the 
plane. A substantial one rigged up with 
a couple of planks battened together and 
screwed solidly to wall brackets will an- 
swer, or a firm kitchen table will do by 
bracing it against the wall. 

A vise of some kind is necessary; the 
large bench vise is handy, but one of the 
small and cheap iron vises sold at all hard- 
ware stores will do very well. A couple 
of good block planes; one about 8 inches 
long for all general planing, and one 
about 3 or 4 inches long for finishing 
will be required. As good workmanship 
depends upon keeping the plane irons 
sharp, get a small oilstone having a wood- 
en cover, and be sure and keep the cover 
on, and the whole case wrapped up in 
cloth to keep it clean and free from dust. 
A flat mill file 8 or 10 inches long of me- 
dium coarse single cut, and a three-cor- 
nered file about 6 inches long of medium 
cut, a drill stock and a few small drills, 
and a few sheets of medium and fine 
sandpaper and emery cloth will about 
complete the inexpensive outfit. 

An accurate measuring device, other 
than a rule; is also essential, because a 
well-balanced rod demands careful tap- 
ering, and as this must be well done to 
give the necessary elasticity to the rod, 
a calipering device of some sort is needed. 
If you can borrow a micrometer caliper, 
this will prove the most accurate tool for 
the purpose. This is an expensive in- 
strument to buy, but lacking it, one of the 


1 German silver reelseat, with straight 
hood, 3% inch. 

1 German silver taper, small end 15/32 
inch. 

1 German silver butt cap, 7 @ inch. 

4 German silver l-ring or ‘om casting 
guides, % inch. 

2 offset agate casting tops, 3/32 inch. 

2 dozen flat jar corks, 1%-inch by %- 
inch thick 

2 spools sewing silk, size A, colors, red 
and green 

The first thing to do is to draw up a 
working plan of the rod This should 
be the full size of the rod and is made 
as shown in Fig. 1. The rod is tapered 
exactly as shown in this diagram, the 
finished dimensions of the taper being 
given at the cross lines, 6 inches apart 
from butt to tip. While any rod can be 
copied by making a diagram like this, 
the specifications given will produce a 
nicely balanced and serviceable rod, hav- 
ing plenty of ginger without feeling heavy 
in the hand. The butt joint is made 2 
feet, and the tips 3 feet long. When 
mounted the ferrule, butt cap and the 
casting top will make the total length a 
trifle over 5 feet. 

While the caliper may be used repeated- 
ly to check up the work as it progresses, 
the home-made try gauge shown in Fig. 2 
will be found very handy. This is sim- 
ply a strip of sheet brass in which a slot 
4 inches long is sawed out with a hack- 
saw in the center. This slot should be 
exactly 15/32-inch wide at one end and 
tapered uniformly down to 7/64-inch at 
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eral steps of rod-making before attempt- 
ing to work the split-bamboo, or even to 
mount glued-up joints, and the solid-wood 
rod is therefore taken up first, and should 
be understood before the more difficult 
built up construction is attempted. 


NUMBER of woods have been used 
with more or less success for rod 
making, but all anglers of experience will 
agree that bethabara, greenheart, dagama 
and lancewood are better suited for this 
work than all others. All are southern 
woods, bethabara and greenheart being 
the most expensive; dagama and lance- 
wood selling for about one-third less. 
Dagama is stronger and more flexible 
than lancewood, and is the best material 
for the amateur. All the largest sport- 
ing goods stores stock these materials, 
and all the mountings referred to in my 
text. The wood in the square may be 
obtained in all sizes and lengths at a rea- 
sonable price. 
A work bench or table of some kind is 


cheaper sliding arm calipers will serve. 
The steel ones are the best. The very 
cheap boxwood brass gauges are too 
coarsely marked for nice work, and to 
be of any real service for our use the 
calipering device should be graduated as 
fine as 64th of an inch. 


HE short two-piece casting rod is the 

most popular tool of to-day, and this 
is generally preferred in 5 or 5% feet 
length. For all around use for bait cast- 
ing for bass and pickerel, the 5-foot rod 
can hardly be improved upon. 


MATERIAL FOR 5-FOOT CASTING ROD WITH 
EXTRA TIP 


I-piece Dagama, $4-inch square by 2 
feet long for butt joint. 

2-piece Dagama, %-inch square by 3 
feet long, for tips. 

1 German silver, shouldered and welted 
ferrule, 17/64-inch diameter, with two 
closed and centers, one for mounting each 


tip. 


the other end. By scratching a line 
across the slot at intervals of %%4-inch 
apart, and marking them 12, 18, etc., to 
correspond to the diagram shown in Fig. 
1, a very useful gauge is easily and cheap- 
ly made. We are now ready to taper 
the sticks in the square. To hold them 
firmly without slipping while planing, 
drill a small hole about 14-inch from the 
ends selected for the butt end, and turn 
the stick over and drill a second hole in 
the other face at right angles with the 
first hole. Drive a brad in the work 


. bench and hook the stick over the nail. 


This holds the stick securely. The way 
to drill the holes is shown in Fig. 5. 
Now plane the butt joint in the square 
to the exact taper shown in the diagram, 
making frequent tests with the try-gauge 
or caliper to obtain the correct taper at 
the different cross stations. Plane up the 
rg joints in the same way. This is shown 
n Fig. 4. Now set the plane fairly fine, 
po plane off the four corners to make 
each stick six-sided. Repeat, and make 
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the sticks nine-sided, which is nearly 
round. In doing this work take particu- 
lar care to have the sides as nearly uni- 
form as possible. Plane up the tips in 
the same way, and they will now appear 
as shown in Fig. 5. 

To hold the small sticks while planing 
off the corners, a good method is to clamp 
or screw a 4-foot piece of 74-inch board 
having a groove in one edge to the side 
of the bench. A length of common tongue 
and groove flooring will do, and the 
groove should be planed so that it runs 
shallower towards one end to roughly 
correspond to the taper of the rod. With 
this guide it is easy to plane the stick 
uniformly round. 

As almost any wood will warp and 
twist when worked to small dimensions, 
any crookedness which may occur in your 
material need cause no surprise. Do not 
attempt to straighten it out just now but 
go ahead with the work. The rod may 





later on, 
after the wood is protected with varnish. 
Simply hang up the jointed rod from the 
tip with a small weight fastened to the 
opposite end and the rod will straighten 


be straightened out perfectly 


out without further attention. 

After planing up the sticks, take your 
steel scraper and with a half-round file, 
make several grooves along one edge. 
Finish with a finer file, and you have a 
handy tool for rounding the rod and 
smoothing it up. This scraper is shown in 
Fig. 6. 

The double handgrasp shown in Fig. 7, 
with a grip below and above the reelseat 
is generally preferred to the single grasp, 
because it affords a better grip for the 
hands while reeling in the line after a 
cast. Cut off the % inch of the butt 
where the holes are bored and measure up 
11 inches and run a scratch mark around 
the rod at this point. This will show 
where the end of the handgrasp will be 
in the finished rod. 

The solid cork hand grasp is the best 
and this is made by gluing cork washers 
over the butt, as shown in Fig. 8. The 
flat corks may be puchased at any drug 
store, or the cork washers (punched with 
any desired hole) may he purchased at 
the sporting goods store where the rod 
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mountings are bought. If corks 1% inches 
in diameter are purchased less labor will 
be required to sandpaper down to the 
desired size. 

If common corks are used, the holes 
must be punched and this may be done 
with a wad cutter, or with a cheap brass 
ferrule whose outside edge is filed sharp. 
Make a pad of cloth for the hand and 
force the ferrule through the cork by 
rotating it back and forth. This will cut 
a nice clean hole, while hammering the 
cutter through, is certain to make a rough 
and ragged hole. 

Having punched enough corks to make 
the lower handgrasp of the required 
length, coat the end of the butt with a %- 
inch band of liquid glue, and push on the 
first cork washer down flush with the 
end of the butt. Coat the upper face of 
the first cork and the butt with another 
¥4-inch of glue and force another washer 
down tightly against the first. Proceed 
in this manner until the handgrasp is 
about 4% inches long. 

The reelseat may now be fitted. This 
is done over a wooden sleeve or core, 
as shown in Fig. 9. Bore a hole the size 
of butt lengthwise through a 5-inch piece 


of soft pine about l-inch square. Whittle 
down the outside to slip snugly in the 
reelseat. The usual reelseat is too long 
for this purpose, and should be cut off 
until it is 37% inches long. If the hooded 
end to receive the reel plate is fastened 
to the upper end of the reelseat, this 
must be put on reversed so that the hood 
is ‘nearest the lower grasp. This will 
bring the reel nearer to the hand 
where it should be to enable the angler 
to thumb the line properly. 

When the core is a good snug fit in 
the reelseat, cut it off “%4-inch shorter 
than the reelseat, and glue to the butt 
with the lower end % inch above the top 
cork. Coat the top of the core with 
glue, and force the reelseat over it and 
work the end of the reelseat well into 
the cork of the grasp so that it will make 
a nice water-tight joint at this point. 

The corks forming the upper grasp may 
now be glued into place in the same way 
as the lower grasp was formed. Force 
the first cork into place so that the sharp 
edge of the reelseat will enter the cork 
and make a tight joint, glue on enough 
corks to make the upper grasp about 2%4 
inches long. The butt should now be set 
aside for a couple of days for the glue to 
set before shaping the grasp. 

A tapered oval grasp is the most com- 
fortable grip for the hand, and a diam- 
eter of 11/16 inch in the largest part is 
about right. To afford a secure grip for 
the forefinger while grasping the rod in 
the act of casting it is desirable to leave 
a ring or shoulder about % inch from the 
reelseat as shown in Fig. 7. 

The grasp may be easily rounded to 
shape with sandpaper, and the raised 
shoulder may be shaped with a _ sharp 
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knife, but it must be ground to a keen 
edge, or it will tear the soft cork. Taper 
the grasp to fit the butt cap and the metal 
taper which finishes off the upper hand- 
grasp. 

Smooth up the rod with O sandpaper, 
and to prevent scratches from showing 
through the varnish, sandpaper with the 
grain rather than across it. 

The butt cap may now be put on. Get 
a stick of ferrule cement, melt this and 
smear a little on the extreme end of the 
grasp, and a little inside the metal cap, 
and push it on so that the wedges fit tight- 
ly over the grasp. Put on the metal taper 
in the same way. To prevent any pos- 
sibility of the butt cap and reelseat 
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working loose, drill a small hole in the 
reelseat at the hooded end, and drive in 
a short brass pin, filing the end off flush. 
Do the same with the butt cap to avoid 
weakening the wood, merely insert the pin 
in a short distance; just enough to pre- 
vent the metal from turning will answer. 
The taper is cemented only. 

If a shouldered ferrule is used, the butt 
ends of the tips must be shouldered to 
fit the closed-end centers tightly. This 
detail is shown in 10. The other section 
of the ferrule is wedged on the tip of the 
butt-joint. File the wood down to se- 
cure a nice fit, and take care that the 
wood of the butt does not project too 
far into the open ferrule, but leave a %4 
inch space between this end and the 
closed end center when the latter is forced 
down when joining the rod. This may 
be determined by measuring inside the 
ferrule. Cement the ferrules in place 
with the melted ferrule cement. 

The tips of the rod should be filed down 
to make a snug fit in the tubes of the 
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**Bagging’ 


Cement these on with the ferrule 
cement. Before winding on the guides 
and putting on the bands of silk, which 
is called “whipping” the rod, give the 
wood a thin coat of varnish and let it 
become thoroughly dry before putting on 
the guides. 


tops. 


N a casting rod of this kind, but two 

guides are needed, and these are fast- 
ened on the tip. The first guide is put 
on 6% inches from the end of the closed 
end center on the butt of tip, and the sec- 
ond fastened 15 inches above the first 
guide. No guide is required on the short 
butt-joint, for the line will lead better 
and with less friction without it. To put 
on the guides, wind a few turns of string 
around one-half of the base to hold in 
place, and wind the other half with silk, 
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using the invisible knot shown in Fig. 10. 
Remove the string from the other half 
and wind this in the same way. 

To add to the appearance of the rod it 
is customary to wind on narrow bands 
of silk at spaced intervals from butt to 
tip. This may be done as the fancy of 
the marker dictates, and any contrasting 
colors may be used. However, light and 
fancy colors fade more quickly, and red 
and green or red and yellow seem to 
prove the most durable. Many narrow 
bands of silk, look neater than wide bands 
of color. 

For putting on the whippings, the in- 
visible knot is used. This is not really 
a knot, but the ends are tucked beneath 
the band to give a strong and very neat 
appearance. This invisible knot is shown 


in Fig. 10. 
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After all the windings are on go over 
the silk bands with a fine brush and shel- 
lac varnish, and when this is dry put on a 
second coat. When the second coat of 
shellac is dry the rod may be varnished. 
Some anglers use regular spar varnish, 
while others prefer Extra Light Coach 
varnish, and both are good. Use a 
camel’s hair brush about ™%4 inch wide to 
put the varnish on, and be sure and touch 
every part of the rod. To afford good 
protection put on three thin coats, warm- 
ing the varnish by standing the can in a 
dish of hot water, and do the varnishing 
outdoors on a warm day, or in a warm 
room. Hang up to dry from the tips in 
a room free from dust. The cork grasp 
should be left in the natural state, but 
of course smoothed and polished as per 
directions. 
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‘“Bageging”’ 


[- was the morning before last Decora- 
tion Day that wife and I and the babe 
decided to go, with a couple of our 
friends, to the hills for a short breathing 
spell, and after a brief pow-wow we se- 
lected the far-famed Malibu stream as 
our destination. Within a short time our 
“chug wagon” was packed with blankets, 
eatables, human freight, etc., and almost 
before we were aware of it we were hit- 
ting along the table-like highway. 

After traveling through five miles of 
the most beautiful country in the world, 
we skirted the rim of Sleepy Valley 
and on to Crater’s Camp on the Ma- 
libu. By 4:30 o’clock camp was made 
and we “stags” of the party went down 
to the creek to see what was doing. As 
far as we knew we were the only ones 
on the stream, and as I was the only one 
who was attempting to do any fishing I 
had the whole field to myself and every- 
thing was rosy. 

This Malibu is the finest stream I 
have ever fished. Generally, in Southern 
California, where fishing is anything like 
good, you have to travel miles up and 
down hill to get from one pool to another, 
but on the Malibu the going is easy, the 
pools are ideal and the fish are, generally, 
plentiful and good-sized. 

As we fished slowly down stream sev- 
eral holes were passed without success, 
but soon the fun began—and they were 
nice ones, too, so that when we gathered 
around the old pine table that night we 
found ourselves face to face with a plate 
of juicy troutlets. 

We rolled in early that evening and the 
next morning, even before the first chippy 
bird had chipped, we found ourselves 
again beating it down to the little brook- 
let. Arriving at the bank we waited a 
little while for it to become light enough 
to fish, whereupon we started. 

I fished all kind of pools and landed 
a few respectable trout. Finally, I turned 
back and as I came up to one large pool 
I learned that an angler had just missed 
a big fellow in that hole. So, instead of 
hurrying up-stream I hung around that 
pool a little while, going from one point 
to another, trying to coax a fish worth 
while from beneath the overhanging rocks. 

Finally my efforts were rewarded and 
a big fellow, he looked about four 
feet long, came gliding out into the open. 
It encouraged me to see that he was at 
least interested, so I began a series of 
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casts, sending each succeeding one nearer 
and nearer Mr. Trout. For about fifteen 
minutes, during which time my hooks con- 
tinued to fall nearer to him, the wise old 
fox didn’t so much as “bat” an eye. 
knew, for I could see him as distinctly as 
one can see a goldfish in a glass bowl. 
At last I cast the line so far over that 
as I let it descend in the water it passed 
over the back of the trout. My heart 
skipped six beats, for I thought he would 
disappear like a shot beneath the over- 
hanging rocks, but, no, he simply gave 
a swish of his tail and moved out of 
range of the hooks. 


HEN my beating apparatus had re- 

covered its normal calm, I drew in 
my line and gave myself up to a moment’s 
thought. The bait that I then was using 
would never turn the trick, I argued to 
myself, so straightway I filled my long- 
shanked hooks with salmon eggs, using 
about ten to the hook. These were the 
last resort, for I had found that he would 
take nothing else. The moment those 
eggs struck the water Mr. Trout became 
nervous, and as the baits slowly lowered 
in the water he started toward them. Just 
as I thought that the big things were on, 
he passed by without so much as smelling 
the eggs. Several times I tried and finally, 
as my baits sank slowly, he swam quickly 
up to them, turned his head to one side 
and, as with a single breath, drew every 
egg from one of the hooks. 

I drew in, rebaited and cast again. By 
this time Mr. Trout was all confidence. 
He had fooled me once and he could do 
it again, so no sooner had the baits hit 
the water than he started toward them. 
Once again, as he neared the bait, he 
turned his head to one side and started 
the drawing-in process. This time, how- 
ever, his over-confidence caused him to 
draw the hook a little too far into his 
mouth, and, noticing this, I tightened 
slightly on the line. In that brief instant 
I felt the slight tug of the fish, whereupon 
I gave another quick jerk, this time hook- 
ing the big fellow securely. 

Right then and there the fireworks 
started. The big fellow made the water 
of that pool fairly boil, and he cut some 
remarkable capers during the next few 
minutes. Although he did not fight as 
briskly as a lake trout of the same size, 
he seemed to hit somewhat harder when 
I would bring him to a stop after a run 
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or a plunge. Time and time again he 
dashed up and down the pool, beneath the 
overhanging rock toward the bottom of 
the hole, and for a little while it kept me 
pretty busy to keep him from causing 
some real trouble. Fifteen or twenty 
minutes later—you know a fellow forgets 
all about the time of day and the season 
of the year on such occasions—I had him 
fairly quiet. But right then another 
obstacle stood between me and a mighty 
fine trout dinner, and that was the over- 
hanging rock, part of which I was stand- 
ing upon. From where I stood the water 
went straight down for twenty feet, and 
I had no landing net. Glancing about me 
I noticed that several yards to the right 
of where I stood a point of rock extended 
up into the pool. If I could just get on 
that point and work the trout between the 
point and the shore, I would be able to 
catch him with my free hand. After con- 
siderable trouble I sprang out to the point, 
but then I found it impossible to work the 
trout so near to the shore from where I 
stood, and I was a little afraid of forcing 
matters, fearing that to do so would mean 
the loss of the fish. 


ae at this,point, when things looked 
anything but rosy as far as landing 
that fish was concerned, along came an- 
other angler who proved to be a real 
friend. He saw what I had on the other 
end of the line and also my plight, and he 
at once offered his assistance, which I 
gladly accepted. This good Samaritan 
took my place on the point and as I swung 
the trout close in he caught it in his hands, 
and—well, that’s all, as far as the catching 
is concerned. 

Right then and there we weighed and 
measured that trout. 

He measured thirty inches and weighed 
just a shade less than five pounds. 

It was quite a job “lugging” that fellow 
to camp. He was too large for my creel, 
so I threaded my belt hook through his 
gills and, together, we traveled the merry 
trail back to the crackling camp fire and 
the rest of the party. Going down stream 
that pool was only three miles from camp, 
but going back it was no less than twenty, 
and I could have sworn that at the time 
the trout was handed over to the safe- 
keeping of the camp cook, it would have 
tilted any scale at no less than fifteen 
pounds, these figures, of course, being 
strictly from my own point of view. 








Cupid 
Versus 
Jim 
Lake 


By Frederick J. and 
Walter F. Sinn. 


R. JIM LAKE had shot a man. 

The blood of David Dawson 

was not this gentleman’s bap- 

tism of crime, nor was Daw- 
son the first to meet disaster in Rock 
Creek. Therefore the event was not 
epochal. But that which would hereafter 
distinguish it from the episodes in kind 
was the fact that David was the second 
unfortunate with whom Jim had a diffi- 
culty inside the walls of the Lone Star. 
Also there trailed a sequence of events in 
the path of the bullet that placed the in- 
cident above the commonplace. 

“Y’u seen his gun in his han’—” Mr. 
Lake half turned to the bartender, his 
own weapon still smoking; his remark 
not a query—an observation. 

“I’m awful sorry about this—” he 
faced the crowd at the door whose flight 
cut short the duel history before they 
reached the exit. 

But he was answered only by a sullen 
silence. A man yet red with victory can- 
not expect the commendation of the van- 
quished’s townspeople. The slaker of 
thirsts as he emerged from his bomb- 
proof alone was without prejudice. 

“Y’u give him a fair show.” 

“He was some slow about drawin’,” 
grudgingly from the door. 

“He oughtn’t a-made that remark.” 


HUS did Public Opinion acquit 
the slayer. “I'll be over at Tom 
Lynch’s place if any one wants me.” 

“Y’u want my gun?” Mr. Lake made 
no motion toward his arsenal. If he had 
doubtiess such action would have pre- 
cipitated another conflict. And, the muz- 
zle of a Colt’s denting his waist band, he 
stood with finger tips on a level with his 
ears. 

“I calculated to get here in time to 
cancel this here engagement,” observed 
the peace commissioner. “You go up to 
the Occidental an’ be good for a while. 
I'll see about this.” And the ranger care- 
lessly. almost indifferently, clanked into 
the saloon. 

In looting the bad man of his artillery 
the border policeman knew it would curb 
Jim’s activities very much in the same 
manner as the trailing reins would coerce 
a bronco into docility. Also he surmised 
that Mr. Lake had acted in self-defense, 
else he would not have surrendered. 

It was too early for murder. Besides it 
was riot a day for that sort of business. 
The sun was just topping the close hills, 
and across the river in Mexico, hung a 
great, matchless sequin of silver against 
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“Mr. Jim Lake had shot a man.” 


the blue, and there was the sharp, crisp 
tang of a Norther in the air. 


T the crack of the single shot, whose 
4 echoes were scarcely yet silent, the 
Canyon knew what had happened. Rock 
Creek anticipated the inevitable upon 
Dawson’s statement that he would “shore 
put out Jim Lake’s light the first time he 
saw him.” Which exhibited a hectic de- 
sire on the part of the declamatory gen- 
tleman to figure as principal of an obitu- 
ary notice in the picturesque columns of 
the Rock Creek Times. 
But that which caused Rock Creek in- 


finite speculation was the contemptuous 
indifference that Mr. Lake had hereto- 
fore maintained toward David’s alco- 
holic, and at times sober, declarations. It 
was true there had been a time when 
Mr. Lake’s visits along the Saxon side 
of the river could not be termed pleas- 
ure excursions. Nor was it conducive to 
good health for him to visit those places 
where his fair name might be assailed. 
However, the ban had been lifted, but 
instead of adopting the policy of valor- 
ous silence, Jim stood pat. 

What was the cause of Dawson, the 
tenderfoot’s fearless animosity? He was 


























a newcomer. Admitted that he had never 
“laid eyes on Mr. Lake”; to whom word 
came that his traducer was not unpopu- 
lar. 

Jim regarded the question from many 
viewpoints as he made his way towards 
Tom Lynch’s, but the ramifications of 
memory led only to question marks. His 
enmity might have been born of any one 
of a series of lawless escapades. Mr. 
Lake never knew when he might be con- 
fronted by a specter of the past. 


O, while Rock Creek gathered at the 

Lone Star, he found a rawhide-bot- 
tomed chair upon the gallery at Tom 
Lynch’s Occidental, and following the im- 
pulse of his kind, rolled a cigarette. But 
conceiving the idea that in the solacing 
smoke thereof a _ prejudiced populace 
might read bravado, he dropped it, wet 
and unlighted, to the floor; ruminatively 
bit a half moon in a plug carried at his 
hip and leaned back, a comforting mound 
swelling the lean contour of his cheek. 

From retrospective slumbers he was 
presently aroused by a deputation headed 
by the ranger. The edict had gone forth; 
Mr. Lake must leave. 

“We don’t want our rural calm stam- 
peded by no such disruptin’ element. The 
same which you bids fair to be.” This 
from the proprietor of the dance hall, 
Frenchy Dupree. 

“This is a law-abidin’ camp. You'd bet- 
ter drift on your way,” observed Mr. Dale 
of the Big Horn. 


ND from Ben Boyle, the ranger: “We 

allows aggravatin’ circumstances in 
this here Dawson business. That’s closed 
an’ we ain’t takin’ no further chances.” 

Mr. Lake was cautious. Had the party 
who made the gun play kicked in? 

“Doc Little says he’s got about one 
chanct in a thousand. The same which 
we’re passin’ on to you.” There was a 
surrender of small arms and Mr. Lake 
felt as if a portion of his anatomy had 
been restored to him. 

“I reckon I'll play the game out.” 

“You mean you'll not go?” interpreted 
the ranger. 

“You got it. I wanta find out what’s 
wrong with him.” 

“Drilled clean through. Th’ Doc says—” 


“Why he’s got it in for me. Any 0’ 
you fellows next?” 
They were not. “We thought you 


knowed,” avowed Mr. Dale. 

“T’d like a word with you,” proposed 
the ranger as the committee turned to 
depart. 

“Sure,” invited Jim, without changing 
his position. 

“This Dawson kid’s a whole lot popu- 
lar here. It might go hard with you if 
you stay.” 

Mr. Lake contemplating the departing 
committee, was willing to take a chance. 

“He’s just a kid,” explained Ranger 
Boyle. 

“T didn’t get a chance to see much of 
him,” acknowledged Jim. “He declared 
himself as soon as I stepped into th’ room 
—an’—well, that’s all there was to it. 
Kid or no kid—” he flared. 

“T ain’t blamin’ you,” placated Ranger 
Boyle.. “But I can tell you a thing or 
two about him that perhaps you ought 
to know—which it ain’t none o’ your af- 
fair. An’ in my work everybody’s busi- 
ness is mine—‘especially strangers.’ Daw- 
son comes out here about three months 
ago. He’s got a wad of money big 
enough to choke a cow with. He’s a 
kid an’ he feels his oats, so about the 
first thing he does is to get tangled up 
in a poker game at the Lone Star—you 
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know the answer. Afterwards he tries 
to corner th’ booze market, which ain’t 
any cinch even in Rock Creek. This sets 
him afire an’ for th’ last month he’s 
been ragin’ ’roun’ with a ramblin’ idea 
he wants to be a bad man. An’ he’s 
plumb set on obtainin’ academic honors 
at onct. He ain’t a bad boy, an’ if he 
pulls through it'll be a fine lesson for 
some one to put a crimp in them lurid 
aspirations 0’ his. You see, if he’d a-put 
you out o’ business, I sort o’ reckon he 
thought th’ belt would ’a’ gone to him. 
Now—” 

“But,” interrupted Mr. Lake, who red- 
dened at flattery. 

“I’ve written to his folks to send some 
one here to straighten him out. I wisht 
now I hadn’t done it.” 

“Serves y’u right for meddlin’,’ 
mented Jim impersonally. 


com- 


ME: LAKE stayed. He even went so 
far as to invade a-tiptoe the room 
where Jim lay. He might have ridden 
to the bedside upon a steel-shod charger 
with heraldic fusillade for all the pale 
boy cared. The odor of anesthetics was 
still strong in the room and Little ex- 
hibited a flattened bullet. 

“You ain’t goin’ to let him die, Doc,” 
protested Jim. 

But Little didn’t answer. He was busy 
with bandages and solutions and instru- 
ments that glittered in the sunlight. 

So Mr. Lake had to go down into the 
inhospitable street where he was politely 
shunned; his presence being acknowl- 
edged by the fact that he was courteously 
avoided, 

He noted that Frenchy’s hurdy-gurdy 
opposite the ’dobe where his victim lay 
was quiet; also that those who passed the 
hurt man’s door took to the silent, sandy 
street, thus avoiding the loud planking of 
the sidewalk. 

So the morning passed and late in the 
afternoon, with half the male population 
of Rock Creek, he gravitated towards the 
depot, for it was close to train time— 
the westbound. 

And when the limited rumbled in, 
grounding to a stop, Jim found himself 
entirely alone, for those nearest him drew 
back with grave, embarrassed diffidence 
as a young girl with tear-stained face and 
quivering lips alighted. For a moment 
she stood, suitcase in hand, asking a 
question of the entire group with hurt, 
grief-haunted eyes, then turned to Jim. 

“I overheard some one on the train 
say that my brother—had been hurt.” she 
explained, her voice steady, yet on the 
verge of tears. “His name is Dawson. 
I thought perhaps you could tell me—” 


R. LAKE had never been nearer 
fear, for the girl’s voice far more 
disconcerting than had been the hip- 
pocket demonstration of Mr. Dawson. 
“He is hurt,” he said slowly. “Hurt bad. 
But he’s goin’ to get well. He’s got to 
get well!” he defiantly assured her. 
Then, from the rear, one bolder than 
his mates: “See here, Miss, that’s—” and 
Jim turned in a flash to face Mr. Dale. 
“This is my game,” he interposed leis- 
urely. “An’ I’m playin’ the cyards as 
they fell. If I don’t like th’ deal y’u’ll 
hear from me.” 
Mr. Lake left the girl at the door, not 
daring to enter, but as she flew past him 
he drew the doctor into the hall. 


“Well!” vociferated Little, who had 
known him of old. “You’re a dandy, 
you red-handed slaughterer! What do 


you mean by this?” 
“Somebody had to show her, Doc,” he 
protested, deeply injured. 


“An’ it looked 
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like I was elected without no opposition. 
‘Sister’,” he concluded by way of explana- 


tion. And then asked concerning Daw- 
son’s chances. 

He was told in meaningless medical 
terms. 

“If he dies,” complained Mr. Lake, 
“T’'ll have to fight the whole durned town. 
But I don’t mind that—” 

“Does she know who did it?” inter- 
rupted Little with a jerk of his thumb. 

“Why, no,” placidly. “Y’u won’t tell 
her ?” 

Little assured him of his silence. 

“An’ say, Doc,” directed Mr. Lake as 
he turned, “tell these blame’ pelayos 
’roun’ here she’s liable to meet that I’ll 
kill th’ first one who tells her that I 
shot—the kid in there. An’ that’s candy. 
I reckon that'll be about all. See y’u 
later,” he vouchsafed as he tiptoed down 
the stairs. 


II 


R. LAKE found no joy in those di- 
versions offered by the Lone Star 
and Tom Lynch’s Occidental Palace. To 
the former, during the long days that fol- 
lowed, he demonstrated that his technique 
had lost none of its cunning, but it was 
a long-faced Mr. Lake that absently 
shuffled his poker chips. Even to the 
most verdant tenderfoot it was plain that 
his mind was only subconsciously con- 
cerned with “straights” and “flushes.” 
But in spite of an evident indifference 
to rather a questionable profession. on 
a day which culminated a “sitting” of 
unusual duration, the approximated losses 
of the unfortunate Dawson found their 
way in a most mysterious manner back 
into his discarded trousers. At these re- 
sorts was Mr. Lake welcome, and at one 
other place—a retreat as far removed as 
the Antipodes, for Rock Creek at large 
still suffered him only upon condition. 
In a low and spotlessly whitewashed 
adobe, set back in the midst of a gay 
garden of old-fashioned flowers, and 
where alien vines tangled riotously in a 
shaded patio, Mr. Lake found that which 
at least wore the outside semblance of 
peace. It was here that Boyle, the 
ranger, lived. Also it was to this oasis 
that David had been moved. 


OCK CREEK stood amazed at the 

situation that now developed. Mr. 
Lake’s record was too red for it to read 
in the victor’s evident concern anything 
but the furtherance of his own selfish de- 
sires. During the short space of time 
which had elapsed between the duel and 
the coming of the westbound, his inter- 
est in the vanquished had been only 
casual. But since the arrival of the girl 
who called herself Lillian Dawson, his 
attitude, his entire being, had undergone 
a reversal of form. 

The change, reasoned Rock Creek, was 
not due to nor in expiation of his crime, 
but had been caused by an alien agency, 
an abstract quantity which artists for 
ages have personified as a fat boy with 
a bow and a sheaf of arrows. So Rock 
Creek, the appreciative, remaining con- 
stant to the proverb of the world and 
the lover, signified its unwillingness to 
interfere with any gent’s private affair, 
declared hands off and awaited develop- 
ments. 


A WEEK had elapsed since the unfor- 
4 tunate passage at arms at the Lone 
Star. The hour “is about eleven, the 
morning cool with the first tentacle of 
winter alarming the sheltered patjo. It 
is not uncomfortable in the sunlight. 
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Mark the erstwhile tamer of bad men 
shelling peas—dropping them into a pan 
that is resting on the knees of the sweet- 
faced Lillian. The man has been uncon- 
sciously emulating the tragic Moor. She, 
a gray-eyed Desdemona, marveling at the 
splendor of his deeds. They are both 


‘diverted into brighter channels with the 


assurance that David is on the high road 
to recovery. Yet Jim is at times down- 
cast, for he knows that as Dawson im- 
proves he must think of leaving. 

“IT don’t know what I could have done 
without you,” declared Lillian, her seri- 
ous eyes flushing him with shame. “You 
have made everything so easy for me. I 
shan’t ever be able to thank you. And 
I must tell David how good you have 
been when he is well enough.” 

“Oh, don’t!” protested Mr. Lake, half 
rising. “I don’t want y’u to. I haven't 
done anything any one else couldn't 
a-done.” 

“Who sent to San Antonio for ice and 
medicines and fruit, and all sorts of good 
things for sick people?—things I never 
could have bought !” 

“T don’t know,” swore Mr. Lake sol- 
emnly. “They musta ’a’ made up a com- 
mittee down-town.” 

“I think I know the committee,” smiled 
Lillian. “A committee of one.” And her 
gray eyes crossed his glance to remind 
him of his false position, and disarmed 
he retreated behind a question. 

“Did this here—did th’ kid, in there, 
ever tell yu who it was he had the— 
difficulty with?” 


A ND Lillian shook her head, gray eyes 
4 hardening. 

“Do you recken,” ventured Jim hope- 
fully, but reading the implacable hatred 
smouldering in her eyes as he stood up, 
overturning the forgotten pan. “What’s 
th’ use!” he demanded wrathfully of noth- 
ing at all. “What’s th’ use!” 

“Why, Mr. Lake!” reproached Lillian. 
“See what you've done!” 

“That’s it; see what I’ve done!” he re- 
peated disconsolately, and turning on his 
heel strode to the door. Here he hesi- 
tated for a moment and faced her. “I 
reckon I oughtn’t to leave without tellin’ 
v'u good-bye,” he ventured. 

“Nor without picking up the peas.” 

“I’m plumb sorry,” apologized the hum- 
hled Mr. Lake. “I didn’t know—” and 
he was at her feet. 

“But you aren’t really going away?” 

“Ye-ah,” towering above her he shifted 
uneasily on his high heeled boots and was 
reminded that he was a property owner. 
“TI’'ve got a little two-by-four ranch out 
there in th’ brush that ought to be looked 
after.” 

“And do you?” she returned, looking up. 

“No—it’s— You see, it’s kinda lone- 
some out there. I reckon it mostly looks 
after itself.” 

“But that isn’t the way to make a real, 
sure enough ranch out of it,” she insisted. 

“No—nor the way to make a real, sure 
enough man out of the owner. A fellow 
needs to get jolted up every now an’ 
then, so he'll know where he’s at. It’s 
th’ hard knocks he gets that count,” he 
theorized. “It sorter clears up his mental 
perspective.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Lillian. “What's 
the matter now?” 

“You,” replied Jim in a low voice, “an’ 
me.” 

“Oh!” murmured Lillian, “I think I 
hear Mrs. Boyle calling me.” 


N hour later, on the sunny side of 
the stable, Mr. Lake was explaining 
the sifuation to Ranger Boyle 


“Tt’s that 
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way every time,” he complained. “She 
leads a fellow right up to th’ trough 
an’ then pulls th’ bung.” 

“You haven't told her yet, 
Mr. Boyle. 

“How can I, Boyle?” he protested. 
“As sure as I do it’s all day with your 
Uncle Jim.” 

“But you don’t want her to find out 
from some one else—” 

“Which she won't!” flared Mr. Lake. 
“IT stand ready to shoot th’ first—” 

“IT know you do, Jim,” hastened Mr. 
3oyle. “But what’s the use o’ lockin’ th’ 
door after—” 

“IT know all about that old weather- 
beaten proverb!” interrupted the inflam- 
mable Lake. 

“An’ it ain’t likely that any o’ these 
coyotes around Rock Creek are goin’ to 
give you away. But there’s my wife, 
Jim. Since David’s taken a turn to get 
well she’s just been pinin’ to pour th’ 
glad tidin’ into Lillian Dawson’s ear. 
Jim, a woman can keep a secret just so 
long, Jim, an’ after that—well, those in- 
terested had better look out, that’s all.” 

“Do you reckon she can hold out till 
to-morro’ ?” 

“Maybe,” considered the 
“There ain’t no tellin’.” 


returned 


, 


ranger. 


MB; LAKE meditated over this for 
1 thoughtful moments, then with the 
observation that it was “up to him,” 
mounted his horse and rode down to 
Doc Little’s for that gentleman’s assur- 
ance of Jim’s recovery. 

“Of course,” reasoned the victor, “if 
I’d a-killed him it would ’a’ been differ- 
ent. But seein’ he’s goin’ to turn out to 
be a perfectly good man, I’m blamed if 
I see any use o’ makin’ a fuss about it. 
An’ besides, I give him a plumb good 
education which ought to count for 
some’n. An’ I reckon that was what he 
was lookin’ for, only he didn’t know it.” 


Ill 


AVING, with malice aforethought, 

decided upon his declaration, as men 
have since the day of -Adam, Mr. Lake 
spent the slow hours until he should see 
his love in formulating good intentions. 
If she should say “Yes,” he would swear 
off gambling. Indeed, he had already 
done so. And he dropped his _nail- 
marked confederates upon the hearth. 
He was not one who did things by halves. 
His mental reformation was as complete 
and far-reaching as had been the unre- 
strained acts that provoked it. Thus, 
self-absolved and pure in heart, with 
love in his breast and spurs on his heels, 
Mr. Lake’s courage ran high—all things 
were possible. He sallied forth to learn 
his fate. 

Yet he did not anticipate success with 
impetuous haste. He had a gambler’s 
devout faith in luck. Also signs and 
omens were not to be indifferently ig- 
nored. The new moon unwittingly seen 
across his right shoulder was begged a 
precious boon by this loveless vagabond. 
But a jack rabbit scurrying across the 
road under his horse’s nose sent him to 
ground, where he traced a cabalistic cross 
in the track of the evil agent. A shoot- 
ing star made him shift uneasily in the 
saddle, but a tap on the briar-root bowl 
of his pungent pipe would avert the 
direst of calamities. 


PON the gallery, meeting no one, he 
tinkled softly through the quiet, lamp 
lighted hall and out into the stone flagged 
patio. It seemed for a moment that he 





had invaded a deserted house, but at last 
he saw a hammock swaying against a 
lighted but shade-drawn window. 

“Oh! I thought you were Mr. Boyle!” 
exclaimed the girl as he neared her. 

“Not this time,” denied Jim. “There 
was some’n’ I wanted to say to you this 
mornin’,” he announced, plunging at once 
into unknown waters. 

“Was there?” she smiled. “And why 
didn’t you?” 

“Why—why—” he stammered, “you 
wouldn’t let me!” 

“Let you!” she echoed. “And you a 
great big six-footer! Now you don’t 
think you’re goin’ to make me believe 
that, do you?” 

“T don’t know,” he muttered, bewild- 
ered and wondering what it was he had 
intended saying. 

“And there was something I wanted to 
say to you, and didn’t,” she granted. 

“Then we’re even!” he exclaimed, and 
added a regretful “most.” 

“But you wouldn’t let me.” she put in. 

“You didn’t tell him about me, did 
you?” he demanded in alarm. 

“No, it wasn’t that. You are altogether 
too modest. I have kept faith—he doesn’t 
know.” 

“Because I wisht y’u had.” 

“But you told me not to. A girl can 
keep some things, sometimes.” 

“Tt would have saved, me tellin’ you. 

. Can’t y’u see?” 


HE shook her head in puzzled denial. 
“Maybee we can get at it another 
way,” he considered. “Suppose y’u’d 
lived out here. Suppose y’u lived out 
here since y’u were knee high to a duck. 
An’ suppose another guy— No, that 
won't do,” he criticized, remembering 
that he could not lay bare David's story. 
“T reckon there’s only one way out of it.” 
“Then you'll have to find the way your- 
self. I can’t help you.” 

“But that’s just what I wanted you to 
do!” he exclaimed. “Y’u’ve come to 
know me pretty well during th’ past week. 
An’ I’ve told y’u things I wouldn’t ’a’ 
told my grandmother. Some o’ th’ things 
any grown man ought to be ashamed of 
—so ashamed of he’d never tell any one 
—not even himself. But I wanted y’u to 
know me—just as I am—as I heard ’em 
sing onct at a camp-meetin’. I haven’t 
lived decent. I never tried to. There 
never seemed any reason why I should. 
An’ lookin’ at it up one side an’ down 
th’ other, I’ve had more’n my share 0’ 
difficulties. A whole lot of ’em I mighta 
passed up if I’d gone the other way. But 
it looks like I’ve had a mania for bustin’ 
into trouble whenever I heard my name 
called, an’ sometimes I haven’t even 
waited for that. But I’ve never been one 
to provoke trouble an’ I’ve never ; 
hurt any one without thinkin’ there was 
some right on my side. So, y’u see that’s 
all I can say. I’m th’ man that shot 
—David.” 


_ a moment the girl did not move. 
She sat bolt upright with a dazed 
look in her eyes as if physically hurt. 
“You—what?” she said steadily. 

He walked away a few steps and stood 
with averted face, leaning against a col- 
umn. “Don’t ask me—don’t ask me to 
say it again. I can’t do it. I wish’t it 
had been I who fell—I wisht it a hundred 
times.” He heard her rise and thought 
she was leaving him; then her voice came 
to him from the doorway. 

“T can’t believe you,” she protested in 
colorless tone. “You have been so kind. 
You have done so much for me. If you 
had done this Mrs. Boyle wouldn’t have 
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“Then you will have to find the way yourself.” 


let you do as you have done—she wouldn’t 
have let me care as—” 


“You have cared then,” 





he exclaimed, 


turning. 
“Tt isn’t true?” she begged. “It isn’t 
true—you couldn’t have been that kind 


of man—” 

“But it is true,” he asserted. 
tell y’u. 
knees an’ 
lieve me.” 

“It isn’t that I won’t, but I can’t,” she 
half whispered. And he followed her 
into the room. 

In an instant the girl was at the hurt 
boy’s side, for he sat with chair close 
drawn to the window, the rainbow. folds 
of a Mexican blanket around him. 

“T’ve been listening,” said Dawson, 
drawing the girl’s hand which he now 
held, across his thin cheek. “And since 
I’ve been lying here I’ve been doing some 
tall thinking. That isn’t the man I had 
the shooting with.” 

“There!” exclaimed the girl with an 
eager gesture. 


“Let him 


thank you that you didn’t be- 


R. LAKE had not advanced into 
pt the room; force of habit bound him 
closely to the door. But as he stood, his 


But I want to go down on my 


eyes upon the two, he said that which 
should have been plain from the begin- 
ning: “There'll be plenty of ’em that will 
tell you th’ truth,” he expostulated. Then 
crossed and took the man’s thin hand in 
his great one. “Y’u’re white, all white, 
clean through,” he declared. So, for a 
moment he stood embarrassed. 

“Then you did,” said the girl hopeless- 
ly, tears in her voice now for the first 
time. 

“Yes,” and this time there was no de- 
nial from the chair. 

There was a quick silence and Mr. 
Lake broke it as he crossed to the door, 
the rowels of his spurs scraping the bare 
floor as he went. He thought of his two- 
by-four ranch and how he had last 
dreamed of it, and the picture made his 
vagrant heart sick. 

“You'll forgive him, though,” he heard 
Dawson say. “You know you haven't 
heard my story yet.” 


” 


R. LAKE wanted to plunge at once 
into the night. He wanted to be 
alone to hate himself, but for a moment 
lingered on the threshold, gazing at, yet 
not seeing the moon-washed patio. 
“You see,” said the girl behind him, and 


he felt her hand rest for a long heartbeat 
on his sleeve, “there was something I 
should have told you. David isn’t my 


brother. My name isn’t Dawson—yet—” 
“And you'll forgive him,” urged Daw- 
son. 


entreated 


” 


“But will you forgive me,” 
the girl, “because I think I love Jim— 

A glad cry trembled on Mr. Lake’s 
lips. In a flash he had swept her into 
the close embrace of his arms. 

She struggled free, her 
against his breast. “Not now,” 
“T must have time to get used to this. 
then you can come for me.” 


two hands 
she begged. 
And 


O with the morning he was missing. 

Rumor had it that he had gone to 
Alpine to deal stud at the Buckhorn. 
But a Dutch peddler, straying far from 
his beaten route, driving into Rock Creek 
at noon, reported that he had met a 
stranger astride a lean and rangy bay 
who left with his going the faint, lilting 
cadence of a love song, and that he was 
galloping, galloping, galloping along a 
grass-grown Indian trail toward the foot- 
hills that led to an abandoned ranch 
nestling in their great heart. 
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Look in April issue for the conditions and prizes 
of the 1919 FIELD AND STREAM Annual Prize Fish- 
New classes, better prizes, Don’t 
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T is a far cry from the S. O. S. of 

the Western Front to duck-shoot- 
ing in Virginia Waters. 

Not the S. O. S. meaning Service 
of Supplies, which stretches from the 
coast of France to the zone of the armies, 
but that more interesting to the sports- 
man S. O. S. of G2 or Intelligence Sec- 
tion which, being translated means 
Snipers, Observers and Scouts; the men 
who are instinctively sportsmen, not effi- 
ciency experts, although the two tempera- 
ments can be linked together. 

This branch of Divisional Intelligence 
has the boys who bring in the first hand 
information of the enemy, their business 
is to see, and to know, and to shoot and 
report; they go on patrol, carry out raids, 
and lie out in snipers’ posts and shell 
holes, like duck hunters after the bag 
limit. 


HAT is wanted rrom them is facts, 

and not theories or deductions, 
and, in order to bring back these facts 
they have to get pretty close to Fritz, 
as close as a crow gets to a robin’s nest 
in the spring. 

I don’t think the Huns average well 
as individual rifle shots, but there are 
always a few Schuetzen Corps Heinies 
about, who can make things very un- 
pleasant with their special, telescopic 
sighted sniping rifles, and so _ snipers’ 
suits are among the numerous articles 
we furnish in our Camouflage Section, 
and we beat the bluffing Hun out at that. 

Of course, the idea of snipers’ suits is 
as old as the hills, and duck hunters have 
used the grass suits for many years, but 
when I was ordered down from the St. 
Mihiel party, where the trap shooters 
from Metz, 15 miles away, were using 
10 bores on us, to come over here and 
bring back two more battalions of camou- 
fleurs for instruction purposes for what 
we thought would be all next summer’s 
job, I brought half a dozen of our suits 
of different styles along. They were not 
exactly latest style clothing advertising 
plates and we have since had the chance 
to see how ducks regard them. 

They are a two-piece affair, trousers 
and shirt, or cagoule, with head cover. 
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Vision is through the cutting and pulling 
out the warp threads opposite the eyes, 
and is perfect; the face flap may be en- 
tirely thrown back. They are made of 
burlap, loose and shapeless, with bunches 
of rafia sewed on, sometimes sparsely, 
and on others nearly covering the suit. 
They are, of course, colored to suit the 
particular terrain in which they are to 
be used, and they are comfortable and 
don’t come apart as the old grass suits 
used to, allowing much freedom of move- 
ment. 


AN? they certainly do fade out a man. 
I was instructing a platoon of S. O. 
S. composed of Kentucky mountaineers, 
the keenest sportsmen in the world, just 
back of the line where they had been 
working. I gave four of them suits and 
sent them across a grassy meadow with 
some bushes and patches 


an 


Ducks 


the lieutenant commanding the platoon. 

“We haven't a bugle, so we use a 
grenade for reveille,” he replied with a 
laugh. “God bless my soul, efficiency,” 
said I, and the lieutenant said, “Sure.” 

But this is getting to be an army story 
rather than a duck one, so I must switch 
to this side of the Atlantic, and to the 
whirr of wild fowl wings. 

After they cracked on us, while en- 
gaged in getting the dope ready for “the 
next war,’ in the office of the Chief of 
Engineers, a letter came from an old 
friend telling me of his date for duck 
shooting, and asking if I could make it. 
My C. O. happily for me, agreed that 
nineteen months in service, and thirteen 
in France without leave, justified a few 
days off, so a wire went out in the af- 
firmative. 

As usual, when you are so fixed that 
you can go duckshooting only on a par- 
ticular date, the weather is always beauti- 
ful and warm; how gladly would I have 
traded that of last December in Lorraine 
for it. 

“No use in going out to a point this 
afternoon,” said Al, “but I can take a 
picture of the suit.” As you can see, 





of weeds, to the edge of a 
woods some 300 yards off, 
with instructions to come 
back as close as possible 
without being seen, to put it 
over on the intimate neigh- 
borhood bunch. 

The others were keen to 
spot them, and these boys 
were born with rifles in 
their hands and could locate 
a deer a mile off, so to 
speak, but the snipers got 
within fifty yards of them 
before being spotted. They 
took to them then, with joy, 
and worked in them until 
evening, satisfied that if 
they couldn’t see them when 
they knew where they were, 
the Hun would not, so the 
Lord help the Hun. 





REPORT that sounded 

in my sleep like, at 

least, a seventy-five arrival 
apparently right in the 
old cow shed where I was 
sleeping, roused me in the 
morning. “Now, how in 
the name of Mike, did they 
find us back here?” I asked 





The sniper’s suit. 
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The sniper is here in plain sight. 


this particular suit had very little raffia 
on it, being made for shell torn country 
where there was not much of anything 
left, but when I squatted in the weeds 
no one saw anything and Al got inter- 
ested. 


HE pictures showing the gunner con- 
cealed, if you can call it showing, 
gives a good idea of the concealing ef- 
fect. You may pick it out, but it’s not 
where you think it is, I’m willing to 
wager; it’s up to you, as I am there. 
And curiously enough, it is easier to 
see in a photograph than with the eye. 
Our greatest enemy in battery camouflage 
is the aero-photo, as it picks out differ- 
ences in color and texture invisible to 
the .human eye. People familiar with 
photography will understand this. 
There was not much left of that after- 
noon, anyway, after the war-time train 


\* +4 its 





service, but there was a 
persimmon tree, and an 
’ oyster boat was hailed on 
way up the creek, so 
we had some good Amer- 
ican food. 


HE next morning, duck 


hunter’s time, as we 
pulled down the creek to 
the bay, a stiffish breeze 


ruffled the water, the tide 
was approaching flood and, 
though it was warm, con- 
ditions certainly seemed fa- 
vorable to try out the suits. 

It was not yet light, but 
the red glare on the horizon 
over the level marshes, so 
well known to the sports- 
man that makes the red 
blood pump and made me 
think of an early morning 
barrage in the overflowed 
sections of Flanders, were 
it not for the lack of noise 
and the spiteful spits of fire 
from the guns against the 
sky I would imagine myself 
there. 


N a point running well 

out into the bay, with a 
little brush near, but not on 
the water’s edge, I took my stand, or 
rather, seat, on a waterworn log which 
matched up well with the suit and the 
decoys were soon in the water, adding 
to the effect. 

Ducks were flying, mostly broadbills, 
with now and then a flock of blacks, and 
high up, twice, a thin line of geese trailed 
out as straight and well spaced as though 
some hard boiled old drill sergeant was 
making them keep their distances. And 
he was, too, for we could hear his orders, 
snapped down the line with short, sharp 
emphasis. The broadbills, however, for 
the most part were in those great flocks 
which never seem to come to the decoys. 
I believe that they have so many look- 
outs that 90 per cent of them at least 
are suspicious busybodies who tip off 
the rest of the bunch. 

Now come four ducks circling over- 
head, but seeing nothing suspicious, drop 
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and make straight for the decoys, and 
two of them stay. 


HERE was nothing sensational about 

this trip, some good and satisfying 
shots, many misses, as is usual in duck- 
shooting, but in the two days a big enough 
bag to justify the efficacy of the war suit 
as applied to duck hunting. We got a 
few blacks, but no geese, and when we 
left our bag was forty, surely enough 
for Christmas eating and gifts and a 
true sportsman’s bag. 


SHALL never build a blind on shore 

again, and I feel sure that I can do 
as well as the man in one, besides being 
able to change position if conditions seem 
to warrant it, with no more trouble than 
picking up and putting out the decoys. 
Often one wishes, as he sees ducks fly- 
ing where he is not, that he had a blind 
in that place. 

We used painted rifle covers in France, 
made of muslin, and so constructed that 
they did not interfere with sights or 
action, but I would not hesitate to camou- 
flage the barrels of my gun with a casein 
paint which can easily be washed off 
without doing the slightest harm. 

There are many places along the west- 
ern front and just back of it where game 
is abundant. Partridges and wild boar 
in the Haute Marne, and the trout of 
Val Suzon and Is-sur-Tille in the Cote 
d’Or, or the beautiful streams of the Vos- 
ge made one sympathize with the dough- 
boy sportsman who said,®“This war’s a 
hell-fired nuisance when there’s so much 
good fishin’ and shootin’ around.” And 
once in a long time, when things were 
quiet, one really had a chance at a bit 
of it, “but that is another story,” that 
may be told when the sweethearts and 
wives and mothers have pumped us dry 
on the food we had and who sewed our 
buttons on and darned our socks and 
what were the girls like and did we 
have enough covers at night. 

Some day, though our chances of doing 
so are remote, we'll try to tell it. Many 
of our little trips in a strange land after 
fish and game were most interesting. 











The sniper is also in this picture, in plain sight, if you know where to look. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
TO BE HELD MARCH 3 AND 4 
ONDAY and Tuesday. March 3 
and 4, are the dates fixed for the 
fifth annual conference of the Depart- 
ment of Game Breeding and Preserving 
of this Association. This gathering is 
now well known to the country’s sports- 
men. It affords an opportunity once a 
year for an exchange of ideas by those 
who are interested in increasing wild 
life, the game species particularly, and 
it is pre-eminently the largest and most 
important gathering in the interest of 
sport that is held in this country. 
Game commissioners, sportsmen’s as- 
sociations, state and local, and shooting 
clubs will send large delegations and, 
finally, there will be an outpouring of 
individual sportsmen, eager to get into 
the atmosphere of the thing once again, 
now that the war is over. 


CHAIRMAN BOULTON THE TOASTMASTER 

The dinner, which invariably concludes 
the conference, will be held Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 4, at 7 o’clock in the Astor 
Gallery, Mr. William B. Boulton, chair- 
man of the conference, presiding. Ar- 
rangements have been made for showing 
four wonderful moving picture films 
taken by Mr. William L. Finley, of Ore- 
gon, so well and favorably known to 
those who have attended these confer- 
ences. These are all intimately related 
to wild life and sport and one of them 
is said to be one of the best angling 
films ever shown. 


SPECIAL RESERVATIONS FOR CLUBS 

A new feature of this year’s dinner 
will be the provision of special tables for 
various sportsmen’s clubs in the vicinity 
of New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
Each table will carry a placard bearing 
the name of the club. Among the clubs 
that have already requested such reser- 
vations are the Flanders, Wyandanch, 
South Side Sportsmen’s, Clove Valley, 








and Blooming Grove Hunting and Fish- 
ing. It is certain that the big Astor Gal- 
lery will be taxed this year to hold the 
company that will sit down to dinner. 

It is hoped that every sportsman who 
reads this. will enter March 3 and 4 in 
his engagement book forthwith, and, 
further, that he will send his check for 
$5 to Mr. Tracy Dows, treasurer, 2271 
Woolworth Building, to cover his din- 
ner reservation. Any one interested in 
sport may attend the conference sessions 
and the dinner, but it will be impossible 
to accommodate any ladies at the latter. 
They are welcome to attend the business 
sessions. 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW STANDS 


REAT alarm was caused recently 
throughout the country by a report 
sent out by the Associated Press, which 
was so vaguely worded as to give the 
impression that federal control of migra- 
tory bird life had been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court. This is absolutely erroneous and 
the legislation by Congress under which 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is proceeding in its protection of prac- 
tically all species of migratory birds, 
whether game or non-game, is unques- 
tionably secure. 
The control exercised by the depart- 


.ment is by virtue of the so-called Cana- 


dian treaty enabling act, passed last Au- 
gust by Congress, which was brought 
into being as the result of a clause in the 
treaty between this country and Great 
Britain, providing for the protection of 
birds that migrate between the Dominion 
of Canada and the United States. In 
this clause the contracting parties agreed 
to enact legislation suitable for the carry- 
ing into effect of its provisions. This 
action by Congress superseded the feder- 
al migratory bird law which it had passed 
a few years ago, and it was that law 
whose constitutionality had been brought 
into question before the Supreme Court. 
The action in the Supreme Court on 
which the dispatch of the Associated 
Press was based was a request by the 
solicitor-general that his own motion be- 
fore the court, which was to test the con- 
stitutionality of the original migratory 
bird law, be dismissed. No good purpose 
could have been served by arguing the 
test case that had been brought under 
that law, because it no Jonger existed. 


CONVICTED UNDER FEDERAL 
aes ie “TREATY 


HE second conviction under the 
Federal migratory bird treaty act of 
one Phil Levy, charged with having egret 
plumes in his possession is a notable one, 


in view of the fact that the trial was 
held before United States District Judge 
Trieber. He, it will be remembered, is 
the judge before whom the Shauver case 
was brought, the famous case which went 
before the United States Supreme Court 
to test the constitutionality of the origi- 
nal Weeks-McLean law. Extended com- 
ment is unnecessary. 


MR. SMITH’S DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 


HE biennial report of Mr. G. A. 

Smith, game commissioner of Okla- 
homa, is just off the press. After read- 
ing it carefully, one feels acutely the 
deficiencies of a political system which 
makes it impossible for a man of Mr. 
Smith’s ability to hold office for more 
than one term, for under the Oklahoma 
procedure the game commissionership is 
considered a thing of politics and a plum 
that must be rotated among the faithful, 
from term to term. 

During Mr. Smith’s incumbency, more 
than $300,000 of accumulated hunter’s 
license fees has been invested in three 
splendid state game preserves, which will 
ndoubtedly act as reservoirs from which 
the supply will be constantly renewed at 
all times. Mr. Smith urges in his report 
that still other preserves be set aside and 
it is to be hoped that his suggestion will 
be followed. 

The retiring commissioner lays particu- 
lar stress on the vermin problem as an 
essential in increasing the game supply 
of the state. He evidences a true insight 
into the duties of a game commission 
when he says: “The enforcement of the 
law is only a part of the duty of the 
warden and his assistants, and I have 
endeavored to impress upon my assistants 
the necessity of doing everything possible 
in educating the people and explaining 
the necessity of conservation laws.” 

One of the big pieces of work accom- 
plished by Mr. Smith was the enactment 
of a law providing a heavy fine or jail 
sentence for anyone polluting streams by 
waste from oil or gas wells and a similar 
penalty for contamination of waters by 
poison or any other waste product from a 
manufacturing plant. 

To obtain such results in the future as 
Mr. ‘Smith has accomplished, Oklahoma 
should make the salary of the game com- 
missioner worthy of a man of his ability. 


A MERITED PROMOTION 

R. A. C. BAXTER, for many years 

assistant chief warden of Ohio, has 
recently succeeded General John C. 
Speaks as chief warden of that state. 
This is a well-deserved promotion. The 


warden force in Ohio compares favorably 
with that of any of our big game states 
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A C. BAXTER 
Ohio’s New Chief Game Warden 


and its efficiency and esprit de corps are 
due in large measure to the tireless and 
devoted work that Mr. Baxter has done 
during the many years that he has held 
office as assistant chief. 

He enters upon his new duties with a 
loyal force back of him and the best 
wishes of the sportsmen of his State and 
of conservationists everywhere. 


BUCK LAW ESSENTIAL TO 
MAINTENANCE OF DEER 
SUPPLY 

HE table which follows shows the 

effect of a law protecting doe deer 
as compared with promiscuous killing of 
both sexes. 

Twenty-four pairs of breeding deer are 
taken as a basis, and the table shows re- 
sults after the first breeding season. It 
should be borne in mind that in States 
having buck laws, bucks are only killed 
when they have horns and are more than 
a year old, while under the other law does 
and bucks may be killed before they at- 
tain the breeding age. 

For purposes of comparison it is as- 
sumed that one-half the total deer supply 
is killed each open season. The result of 
course would be similar if other fractions 
were used. The relative increase of deer 
under absolute protection is also shown. 
Each doe is estimated to produce on the 
average one and half fawns annually 
after the first year. 

This table was prepared several years 
ago by Dr. A. K. Fisher and Prof. F. 





E. L. Beal of the United States Bio- 
logical Survey upon the suggestion of 
Hon. George Shiras, 3d. Its accuracy as 
a relative comparison has never been suc- 
cessfully challenged. 

It shows conclusively the fact that a 
law permitting general killing of deer 
leads directly to annihilation, with no 
great addition to sport or the food sup- 
ply. On the other hand, paradoxical as it 
may seem, a buck law increases the stock 
and at the same time permits more deer 
to be killed. The table supplies an un- 
answerable argument in support of the 
buck law. 

Copies of this table may be procured 
by addessing the American Game Pro- 
tective Association. 





VIRGINIA’S GAME COMMIS- 
SIONER ENDORSES CREED 


Commonwealth of Virginia 
Department of Game and Inland Fisheries 
Richmond, Va. 

DEcEMBER 20, 1918. 


Dear Mr. Quarles: 

A few minutes after my arrival at the 
office this morning, the very attractively 
gotten up creed was handed me. I was 
so impressed that I signed it immediately 
and have ordered it framed to hang in 
the office of the Department. 

I am also having it photographed and 
reduced a little in size, to prepare it as a 
New Year’s card to be sent to our Game 
Wardens, of whom there are about one 
hundred and sixty (160). 

I believe the dissemination of the spirit 
conveyed in this creed more important 
than the actual protecting of game, since 
it spreads the real feeling of the real 
sportsmen. 

I assure you I appreciate the card, and 
with kindest personal regards, I beg to 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Nasu BILIsoty, 
Commissioner. 


The creed can be obtained by sending 
15 cents to George M. Fayles, treasurer, 
American Game Protective Association, 
233 Broadway, New York City. 


FIRST CONVICTIONS UNDER 
FEDERAL MIGRATORY BIRD 
TREATY ACT 


Wasurncton, D. C.—First convictions 
under the Federal Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act were announced by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, under which 
the administration of the act is placed. 
Many other convictions are likely to fol- 
low, it is said. 

The first conviction was late in De- 
cember in Portland, Me., when Judge 








THEORETICAL Buck Law: 
INCREASE UNDER 
CLosep SEASON 
No Killing Killing 
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o 
Bucks 
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Bucks or Does 
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3rd year.... 
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Hale assessed a fine of $25 against Ag- 
grippino Limole on a charge of shooting 
insectivorous birds. 

The second conviction was at Hot 
Springs, Ark., when Phil Levy, charged 
with having egret plumes in his posses- 
sion, was fined and $1,500 worth of 
plumes were confiscated by order of 
United States District Judge Trieber. 
As the plumes were not secured from 
birds taken near Hot Springs, this case 
is likely to have ramifications extending 
into various sections of the country. 

The officials of the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey contemplate no great dif- 
ficulty in enforcing the law over the 
country as a whole, largely because of 
the fact that, in most sections, the sports- 
men are giving the law their solid sup- 
port. In a few localities, however, such 
support has not been given and many 
persons have apparently gone on the as- 
sumption that no serious effort would 
be made to enforce the law. After a 
few convictions to emphasize the pur- 
pose of the Department of Agriculture 
to enforce this law, this attitude may be 
expected to change. 





SPORTSMEN, PLANT WALNUTS! 
HE game commissions of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and possibly other 

States are making strong efforts to se- 

cure the planting of black walnuts. 

The black walnut tree has a central 
root called a tap root that goes deep in- 
to the ground. This is frequently cut 
and the tree ruined or dwarfed in an 
attempt to transplant. In view of this 
fact, it is recommended that the walnut 
itself be planted. 

To do this successfully the nut should 
be planted with the hull on in the fall, 
before the ground freezes. Dig a small 
hole from three to four inches deep, 
place the nut in this hole. hull and all. 
Bruise or crush the hull with the heel 
and then cover. 

This tree is very rare east of the Con- 
necticut River and only occasional west 
of it. In our eastern States it is rapidly 
becoming extinct and the tree is practi- 
cally destroyed for lumbering purposes 
throughout the country. Certainly not 
less than eighty years are required for 
it to attain sufficient size for valuable 
timber and during the lapse of nearly 
forty years since it began to grow scarce, 
little, if anything, has been done to in- 
crease the supply; on the contrary, the 
cutting has proceeded without regard for 
existing conditions. The wood is deep 
brown, aromatic, hard, heavy, rather 
brittle and coarse grained; it is used in 
cabinet work, boat building, gun stocks, 
etc. In fact it is absolutely essential to 
the making of good gun stocks. 

It is hoped that sportsmen everywhere 
and all game commissions of the United 
States will take up this work actively. 
If you wish the guns of the future to be 
such a source of pride and joy to you 
as our best guns to-day, you must. 





SILVER AND GOLDEN PHEAS- 
ANTS LIBERATED IN WASH- 
INGTON 


H. DARWIN, State fish and game 

e commissioner of Washington, an- 

nounces that approximately fifty pairs 

each of silver and golden pheasants will 

be liberated from the game farm of that 

State this fall, in an attempt to stock pub- 
lic covers with these birds. 


It will be very interesting to follow the 
results of this experiment. 
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tournaments and casting contests. 





ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed and will be 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in these columns, 


The Sportsman's World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 








A UNIQUE GUN CLUB 


A Princeton (N. J.) Organization that 
Wines and Dines Once a Year and 
Has Democracy As Its Keynote 


By Chas. H. LaTourette 
(Pictures by Orren Jack Turner) 


HAT is undoubtedly the least 
known and yet one of the most 
splendidly equipped gun-club 
headquarters in the State of New 
Jersey is the clubhouse and _ shooting 
grounds of the Nassau Gun Club, of 
Princeton, N. J., while upon its member- 
ship roll are men of national reputation in 
the various pursuits of 
life. Democracy is its 
keynote, and all are good 
sportsmen well met. 
The clubhcuse is situ- 
ated upon a knoll north 
of the old Princeton golf 
course, and almost in 
the shadow of the moun- 
tain, a bit further north- 
ward. Back about a half- 
mile along the highway 
which leads to it one 
passes the home of ex- 
President Cleveland, and 
the Princeton residence 
of President Woodrow 
Wilson. Beyond lies 
Cherry Valley, and to 
the right the wide ex- 
panse of Margerum’s 
Lake, while just below, 
Pretty Brook wends its 
way in and out through 
the sloping meadow. 


HE traps are the 
most modern that can 
be secured, and every 
other convenience is pro- 
vided for the shooters. 


The clubhouse itself is built on the bunga- 
low style, of stone and stucco. Inside 
there is everything that the lover of the 
traps could wish for. large and in- 
viting fireplace is situated at one end of 
the room, with broad seats at either side, 
where one may sit and live over again 
hunting trips afield or astream while 
watching the sparks from the logs scoot 
up the wide chimney. The floor is of tile 
and stone, and the great, old-fashioned 
fireplace is built of the blocks which at 
one time were a part of the town’s famous 
Nassau Street, and could they but speak, 
would each tell a history of same noted 
personage who trod their surface in days 





GETTING SET FOR A BIG EAT 


gone by. The ceilings are low and 
beamed, while the modest decorations are 
in perfect accord with their surroundings. 

At the other end of the commodious 
room, known as the “kitchen,” is a cook- 
ing range, and every facility for turning 
out a repast for a banquet, and each year 
the annual anniversary “spread” takes 
place. A noted chef is summoned and in 
a short space of time the savory odor of 
roasting game is wafted upon the air, 
while the room resounds with the chatter 
and song of jovial fellowship. 


HIS year, 


ye with the signing of the 
armistice, 


another one of these 

“spreads” took place, 
which was the fifth an- 
niversary, and as the 
picture will show, there 
was something on hand 
to tempt the palate of a 
connoisseur with the 
most epicurean of tastes. 
The game was bagged by 
Dr. Charles Browne, 
who is the Commandant 
of the Government hos- 
pital at Lawrenceville, 
N. J., also the popular 
Mayor of Princeton, and 
incidentally one of the 
originators of the gun 
club, who played “hook- 
ey” from his many ardu- 
ous duties for a time, 
and went south to pro- 
cure the game especial- 
ly for this occasion. His 
Honor is a sportsman 
of the first water, and a 
lover of everything in 
the great outdoors. 

The club was organ- 
ized five years ago, and 
from a small wooden 
(Continued on page 852) 
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Open your 
package 















== = 
After the Camp breakfast 


You'll enjoy a Lucky Strike Cigarette. 
Remember this is the REAL Burley 
Cigarette—famous because it’s toasted. 
Cooking improves beans, also tobacco. 


4) LUCKY STRIKE 
Ciga rette ‘<a sso 


Strike—for out door men 


fe It's toasted 
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After G. Washington's Birthday—By R. D. Highet 
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NO SiR! THER’ HAINT BEEN 
NO FI6H CAUGHT ’RouND 
HERE “N TH’ LAST Twenty 
YEARS - | THOUGHT ip Tei 
YER EVEN EF 
1AM A 





HONEST MY FEAR — 
1DIDNT CATCH EM 










AT ALL— 1 poweet | 
EmM FROM JOE 


}THE FISH Man! 








' {OF COURSE 
You Dont 
NEED ALL 
THOSE THINGS 
IN THE CATALOG, 
WE JUST PUT 
"EM IN IT To 

SELL ’°EM = 





















WONTERFUL 

COLLECTION 
HEAD 

FOR A yours 

FELLER: 


AROUND HERE € 





WHO, Has aa 
SHOOTING THE BULL 
















FATHER,) CANNOT 
Tew A LIE —! DM 
IT WITH MY 1 
LITTLE FLINTLOCK! 





) REALIZE 
THAT - ANY 
) DiDNT 
EVEN SHOOT 
ONE OF EM 
MYSELF- ) 
BOUGHT ’EM 




















WoT HEV YE GoT 
HONEST FELLERS } CANNOT ? 
TELL A LIE — 1 ONLY CAUGHT | IN HRT Suit CASE: 

ONE LIL FELLER THAT Bic! 


HONEST MR.GAME | 














+ : CLOSED SEASON 
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WV NE all) BELIEVE JUST HAD To 


} TELL YOu 
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Go Light But RIGHT 


With a Compac Tent 











You “go light but right” 
cranks—here is the tent 
you have been hankering 
for ! 





A real, man’s size, 
honest-to-goodness tent, 
tried and proven—waterproof, snakeproof, bugproof. 


Size erected, 6 ft. wide, 8 ft. long, 4 ft. to peak, ‘‘sleeps’’ two 
—yet it weighs under 5 pounds and rolls up +x 16 inches. You can 
put itin your pocket! Can be pitched without poles. Floor cloth 
sewed in as part of tent. Four adjustable ventilators. A tent for 
many years—not a season. 


Auto Tourist — 


A Bedroom Under 
Your Seat 


And this is the Compac Auto 
Tent. It will solve your Hotel 
problems during the coming touring 
season. Itaffordsasnug, comfortable, and commodious bedroom under yourseat. 





Rolls into compact bundle only 6 x 18 inches—smaller than a lap robe 
—yet accommodates 2 to 6 persons. No poles—the car itself holds tent up. 
Total weight only 12 pounds. “Light but right” is right/ 


Compac Camp Equipment Catalog—-FREE A Net That Lands The 


s 
There are many other camp- Minnows : 

ing accessories shown in our Here, — fe. is : 

minnow ne a oes Dusiness 
general catalog—a book you Spreads 44 in. Folds to 24 ia 
should have. It shows a com- Weighs only 24 oz. Frame aa 
plete line of Compac Camp ’ finely tempered steel rods. Has 
Equipment for Hunting, Fishing bait pocket to entice minnows. 
and Touring—The Silkette Com- Collapses if snagged, so can be 

drawn in unharmed. Write for 


pac Tent, for duck shooting, the further particulars. 
Compac Auto-Canoe Paulin 
Tent, Cruising Tent, Camp Fire 
Amazon Tent, Manasquan Tent 
and our complete line of pack- 
sacks, ponchoes, etc. 


A Post Card Gets It—Write 
Today 


Compac Tent Co. 


Dept R Indianapolis, Ind. 











PATENT PENDING 
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Mullins Steel Boats Can’t Sink 


The safest boats in the world, You owe it to your family to provide them 
with a Mullins boat equipped with air-tight compartments like a life boat— 


one that cannot sink. 


Designed by America’s foremost naval 
architects, insuring perfect lines, great 
speed and seaworthiness., 

Constructed like a Government torpe- 
do boat of rigid puncture-proof steel plates 
that cannot leak—warp—dry out—water- 
log or open at the seams. Never gains 
in weight— never requires calking—no 
expense for upkeep. 

Powered with America’s best marine 
motors, insuring reliability; equipped 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 


with Mullins patent, silent under water 
exhaust, insuring noiselessness in opera- 
tion, increased speed and cleanliness. 
One man control. 

Over 65,000 Mullins Steel Boats now in 
use in all parts ofthe world. They have 
replaced wooden boats because of the 
superiority of the steel construction. 

Write today for beautifully illustrated 
catalogs — works of art and full of valu- 
able boating information, 


86 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 














“GRUBSTAKE” 
YOUR OUTFIT 
WITH 
FULL-MEAL 


There’s nothing so welcome as a steam- 
ing plate of “Full-Meal”—when your 
hungry outfit makes camp. 


It’s the “Million dollar grubstake” but 
costs less than most other substantial 
foods. 


FULL MEAL 


is ready-cooked fresh beef, green peas, 
lima beans and rice, seasoned the way 
you like it best. There’s enough for two 
hungry men inone can. 
Take it with you on 
your next trip. 





Your grocer will supply. 
Ir not, send us his name 
and your address, en- 
closing 25c for full ‘sized 
can, parcel post, prepaid. 


THE HASEROT 
CANNERIES CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


Convert your 
tow-boat into a 
power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
you how. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


MARINE QP ENGINES 


&4 Cyche~2.L0 20 Hi. 





Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joys of motor 
boating at little cost. 
A generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense 

Lore woon Aan 

R Co. 

M... ead Ave. 

Jackson Mich, (29) 

















































Hunting 
Trapping 
Fishing 
Camping 
Scouting 
Boating 


Non-Kinkable 
rubber hose 





Generator for 
belt or pocket 
First of Acetylene lights worn on the head. 
because of its dependability and powerful light. 


The only lamp of its kind with darkening Goors 





Head piece worn on head 


ACETYLENE-BRILLIAN T 














Mining 
Lumbering 
Cruising 
Farming 
Inspecting 
Watching 






SEARCHLIGHT 


On the market over 17 years. Used Gane te the world, 
e 


Twelve different styles to choose from 3 5% -ineh 


single lens headpiece weighs only seven ounces—double lens with bull’s eye on hinge door, thirteen ounces. 


be operated at one-fifteenth the cost of the average 


Can 
flash lamp. Insist on the BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT. Sold by all dealers or direct. 
Catalogue free on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT MANUFACTURING CQ 


Dept. 21, DULUTH, MINN. 
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structure for a club-house, and stubble 
field as the shooting range, it has grown 
to its present perfectly equipped state. 
The “charter” of the club, which hangs in 
a conspicuous place upon the wall, con- 
tains the following valuable information: 





THE FIREPLACE IN THE LIVING ROOM 


Rules and Regulations 

The club shall be called the Nassau 
Gun Club because the Treasurer had 
the stationery printed that way. 

The officers of the club shall be a 
President and a Treasurer, both self- 
appointed. 

The duties of the President shall 
consist in avoiding them. 

The Treasurer shall collect moneys, 
where possible, and his accounts shall 
be audited twice a year or at any other 
time. 

In considering candidates for mem- 
bership, no distinction will be given to 
character, creed, color, sex, age, morals 
or habits. 

No member may be expelled at any 
time for any cause. 

There are no Laws or By-laws. 

The Committee on Admissions will 
not tolerate letters or verbal communi- 
cations concerning candidates for 
membership, 

There is no Committee on Admis- 
sions. 

Complaints may be made by any one 
at any time, to any one who will listen 
to them. 

Drinks will be dispensed when there 
are any; dispensed with when there 
aren't. 

Dogs of members and their friends 
may be tethered thirty yards in front 
of the traps at owners’ risk. 

Shoots will be held any time anybody 
wants one. 

The above Rules and Regulations 
will at no time be strictly enforced, and 
are subject and likely to change with- 
out notice. 


HE membership roll of the club con- 

tains the names of the following men 
well known in professional and business 
life, including retired millionaires and 
plain authors: 

Willard H. Bradford, G. Tucker Bisp- 
ham, Gustavus W. Berger, Macy Brooks, 
H. C. Bunn, Charles Browne, Thomas B. 
Browne, Charles L. Candee, James King 
Clark, Thornton Conover, John S. Cos- 
grave, John P. Cuyler, C. Whitney Dar- 
row, Augustus Dohm, Halsey Durrand, 
Richard E. Dwight, H. Victor Gauss, 
Frederick H. Gibbs, A. Morris Harmon, 
Donald G. Herring, John G. Hun, Fisher 
Howe, 2nd, Edward L. Howe, Frederick 
Hutson, Charles Hodge Jones, James B. 
Laughlin, Langdon Lee, W. S. MacLaren, 
Alexander McMillan, A. W. Markham, 
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Tested Tackle 
is Half the Battle! 


T’S time to plan for that fishing trip. Don’t wait 
until the last minute to supply yourself with equip- 
ment. Good fishing tackle is half the battle! Select it 
with utmost care—use only tested tackle. Anticipate 
all your requirements—be ready for every emergency. 
There’s nothing like having confidence in your rods and reels 
and lines and knowing that your fishing kit is complete to the 
very last item that you may need. 


Thousands of anglers, both amateur and expert, use and approve 


Wilson Fishing Tackle 


After you have hooked your fish—when the final struggle for 
mastery begins—that is the time when you will best appreciate 
the sterling qualities of your Wilson Tackle. 

It will mean a great deal to you THEN to know that your 
rod and reel and line will stand by you through the pinch. 


There is a Wilson Rod, Reel, Line, Bait, etc., 
to suit every taste and to serve every purpose. 
Wilson Tackle has stood the test of countless 
battles with the “big beauties.” 


The Wilson line is complete. Anything you 
need can be purchased from Wilson dealers. 


Wilson Fishing Tackle Catalog Free 


Send for it today. This book also describes, illustrates 
and gives prices on many special items in hunting and 
camping supplies. Address Thos. E, Wilson & Co., 
700-708 N. Sangamon St., Chicago. 
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=] You would scour the world in vain for 
: a better pipe than this W DC HAND 
Selected genuine French 
Briar, seasoned by our own special 
process, with sterling ring and Vul- 
The best shops carry 
W DC HAND MADE quality in 
24 shapes at $2 and more. 


| The higher grades of 
W DC Pipes are proof 
| that no workmen in 
| the world can make 
a finer pipe than 
| American workmen. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO... NEW YORK 


LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE PIPES 


LTT 
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FIX THAT PUNCTURE 
IN ONE MINUTE 


That puncture can be ina rubber or leather 
boot or shoe, a canvas boat, a hot water bag, or any ar- 
ticle of rubber—and in less than a minute you can have it 
fixed up soug and tight, absolutely water-proof with 


MARBLES RerAnees 


No cement used. Cannot come off. Cannot hurt the 
i foot. Thetwo plates are concave. Lower plate has a 
Big threaded pivot, which projects thru hole in upper plate 

Mae O00 the twoare held tightly together by a flush nut. 
Metal key, furnished with each Repairer. is used 
totightem up the plates, 3 sizes: % inch diamet- 
et, 10c; 1 inch, ISc; 1 = 13% imch, 20c, 
































The Boys’ Magazine 


FREE! 


Send to-day for a free sample copy of THE 


BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Chock-full of clean, inspiring stories and in- 
structive articles all of great interest to every 
live, up-to-the-minute American boy. Special 
articles about Electricity, Mechanics, Athlet- 
ics and Physical Training, Gardening, Camp- 
ing, Hunting, Trapping, Fishing, Cycling, Car- 


pentry, Photography, Poultry, 
and Coin Collecting, Bo 


rawing, Stamp 


s’ Clubs, Jokes, Car- 


toons, etc., etc. Beautifully illustrated through- 
out. Handsome covers in colors. 

Drop us a line to-day. Remember we'll send 
you our very latest issue absolutely free. 


Address, The Scott F. Redfield Co., 


2731 Main St, 


Smethport, Pa. 











Wm. R. Matthews, Wm. A. Minot, Charles 
R. Morey, J. S. McCord, Edwin M. Nor- 
ris, William M. Paxton, Jr., Ariovistus 
Pardee, Jos. G. Rosengarten, Jr., Arthur 
M. Schumacher, Richard Stockton, David 
H. Stockton, Richard Stockton, 3d, Wil- 
liam M. Swain, Horatio W. Turnbull, 
Jesse Lynch Williams, J. H. M. Wedder- 
burn, T. F. Wilcox, Guy A. Wiley, Her- 
ring Winship, Geo. C. Wintringer, Arthur 
L. Wheeler, Charles B. Worden. Besides 
these, frequent guests of the club include 
Booth Tarkington and James Barnes, the 
author and African big game hunter. 


A BIG MOOSE HEAD 
Editor Fie.p AND STREAM, 
Dear Sir: 

I left New York Friday at one o’ciock 
on the train to Boston, having to get off 
the train at Fort Fairfield, Maine, and 
as that train has been changed on the 
time-table to leave in the afternoon I was 
not able to reach Ogilvy’s lodge at Ox- 
bow, New Brunswick, until about nine 
o'clock, notwithstanding the fact that 
George Armstrong, who drove me up the 
some forty-four miles was some driver! 
The car wasn’t what you might describe 
as the easiest riding ’bus made by the 
best automobile manufacturer, but even 
so we made reasonably good time, even 
taking into consideration the fact that we 
had to pass the strict (!!) custom house 
inspection on the Canadian border at 
Andover (where, by the way, there is 
a charming old gentleman in the Cana- 
dian Custom Service by the name of 
Mr. Porter), and then when we did reach 








THE HEAD 


Oxbow poor old George Armstrong had 
to go back to Perth that same night be- 
cause of the fact that the “No Gas Sun- 
days” were just as strongly observed in 
the Dominion as they were in the States. 

On the third day we called and Mr. 
Bull walked out from behind a bunch of 
firs. He came out pretty nearly broad- 
side, and although it was near dark and 
raining, I don’t see how anybody could 
have missed him except he had the worst 
possible case of buck fever! LE fired four 
shots, the fourth as he started’ to wheel, 
and that one went through the web of 
his left horn, and then he went down. 
Then the guide and I crossed the beaver 
dam and by the time I got there, which 
was some time after the guide—he was 
dead and he proved to be a dandy. We 
didn’t have a measure, so we cut a 
branch and took it back to the camp and 
made it 61%4 inches, but Dave Ogilvy of- 
ficially gives the measurement as 62 inches 
spread. 

Very truly yours, 
BenJAMIN Harrison Oxp, 
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FOUNTAIN FOR ROOSEVELT 


Lovers of Nature to Erect Magnificent 
Bird Fountain as Memorial to 
Their Great Leader 


New York, Jan. 28th.—An announcment 
was made that the National Association 
of Audubon Societies and its affiliated 
State organizations, bird societies and 
sportsmen’s clubs throughout the country 
will at once begin the work of providing 
for the ultimate erection of a notable work 
of art to be known as the Roosevelt 
Memorial Bird Fountain. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, the secretary of 
the association, who originated the plan, 
stated to-day that the enthusiastic man- 
ner in which the idea was being received 
almost swept him off his feet. “There 
is not the slightest doubt,” said Mr. 
Pearson, “but what the lovers of out-of- 
door life will combine to support this 
tribute to our great fallen leader. Colonel 
Roosevelt was the most forceful cham- 
pion of wild life conservation the world 
has ever produced. He exposed the school 
of sham nature writers and drove them 
to cover under the stinging appellation 
of nature fakers. He encouraged by ex- 
ample, by influence and by contributions 


tice and eee” «Tent Satisfaction for 
a we . st —— Re : ‘ 

tudy. s Presiden e establishe 
polaciote of the United States Bird Re- pp Sse and Campers 


servations and by executive order created 
irty-eight of th federal bird - ‘ 
Sees of Gas ee Ser ee When you are out in the open for days at a time there is 


aries. As a hunter he taught the world “ pu x 
lessons in straight, clean sportsmanship.” nothing more satisfying than to know positively that your tent 








git is understood that the most eminent is dry and waterproof. 

sculptors in America will present plans . : 

for the memorial bird fountain and that Hundreds of sportsmen and campers are insuring themselves 
when completed it will be not only the tent satisfaction and dry, comfortable sleeping quarters by hav- 
most unique but one of the handsomest | ing their tents made from PRESERVOED canvas, and in 
works of out-of-door art in the United oun “ony . hate obi ‘ ’ 

States, Its location will be probably in y cases by treating their old tents with PRESERVO. 

New York or Washington City. , PRESERVO is a scientific, soft-finish waterproofing that does 


everything that a canvas waterproofing should do. It makes 


Fretp AND STREAM wants to do its bit : ( ° 
canvas really waterproof—keeps it soft and pliable—protects it 


towards this memorial to a red-blooded 





American and it asks its readers to please against mildew and decay, and, best of all, greatly lengthens its 

contribute. A nickel or a dime is wel- wearing qualities. ; 

come, any amount you feel like sending ‘ 

us is acceptable, or you may send it direct PRESERVO is good for both old and new canvas. It is inex- 

to T. Gilbert Parsons, 1974 Brodway, pensive and easily applied. 

New York City. eer used for treating canvas wearing apparel, canvas 

uffle bags, pack saddles, bed-rolls, sails, boat covers, etc. Can- 

A LETTER FROM MICHIGAN vas waterproofed with PRESERVO will easily wear twice as 

Editor Frecp AND STREAM, long as untreated canvas. 

Dear Sir: 


We have an interesting booklet telling 
especially about the uses of PRESERVO 
for sportsmen and campers. Copy mailed 
free on request. 


Having just finished reading in my 
favorite magazine. Firetp AND STREAM, 
“Hell’s Hurricane,” I, in a way, feel it 
my duty to break out by dropping a 
few lines to our readers. 

I was in Duluth on the fateful day of 
October 12, 1918, and went to Moose 
Lake with others as soon as it was 
possible. I never saw such havoc in 
my life before and never do I want to 
see it again. I want to say right here 


Robeson Preservo Co. 
416 White Block, Port Huron, Mich. 





that if it was neglect that caused that Eastern Branch: Canadian Branch: 
awful conflagration I hope the man or 357 Western Ave., Boston, Mass. Sarnia, Ont. 
men never rest until they have paid in PRESERVO is furnished in one- 
full gallon and —— cans. Also 988° eosin at eer ee ag 1 

4 ’ in fifty-five-gallon steel agitator : California St., San incisco, Ca: 

I am an outdoorsman and love God’s drums. Distributors for the Pacific Coast 





creation and also consider myself a clean 
and honest sportsman, and I wish we | 
could see every true sportsman a forest | 
ranger; it would help out a lot. 

Now we are organizing the American 
Game Protective Association to protect | 
our game, but what good is it going to 
do if one hundred and fifty thousand 
men follow up the rules of the asso- 
ciation and two men go in camp and 
leave a camp fire which will burn out 
all of that which we have striven to 
save? 
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you ever had. 


let you do all the fishing. 
fairer than that? 


“they are bitin’.” 


other type of detachable motor. 


of water. 








Makie the Aerothrust 
Your Fishin’ 
The Aerothrust is the best fishing companion 


The Aerothrust will do a// the rowing and 
Could anything be 


Attach an Aerothrust to your boat and take 
all the backache and hand-blisters out of that 
long pull against the wind or current to where 


The Aerothrust is an improvement on every 
Here’s why :— 


First, the aeroplane propeller takes no punish- 
ment from submerged rocks, logs or weeds. 


Second, you never have to worry about depth 
If you scratch bottom your propeller 
is in the air out of harm’s way. The Aero- 
thrust will take you anywhere it’s damp! 





Pal 





Third, you will get greater speed under all kinds 
of conditions than with the under water propeller. 

Fourth, you are independent of piers and docks for 
landing—just run her nose right up on the beach. 

Fifth, when fishing you can navigate shallow 
streams without roiling up the water. 


Ask you dealer or write for illustrated booklet. 


La Porte, Ind. 


Canapian Boat & Encine Excuance, Ltp., Wesley Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
Exclusive Canadian Jobbers 


Aerothrust Engine Co. 


304 Washington Street 





























Now, let us get together on this and 
be true to ourselves and be more care- 
ful and teach others to do the same 
And if talking does no good, and if 
we have to, let us fight it out with our 
fists. 

Preventing forest fires not only helps 
to preserve our game but helps to pre- 
serve our fast diminishing supply of 
timber, to say nothing of a great many 
human lives. 

Right here, in this section, I have seen 
men and boys build fires, then leave 
them and not seem to care what hap- 
pens to the place. 

It seems to me a crime for men to 
do this, for at the rate it took to wipe 
Moose Lake off the map, it would not 
take long to clean up all the timber here. 

Come on, men, why not all of us be 
true to Nature, get down to business and 
make it a point of putting out our fires 
and see that they are out for good. It 
doesn’t take much of a spark to do a 
lot of damage and if we find where 
someone has gone away and left a camp 
fire, let's put it out and look for more. 

Just stop for a moment and look at 
the toll the prairie fires took of the 
buffalo. You may cry Indians, but my 
father was in the West in Frontier days 
and told me hundreds were killed by 
stampeding in front of the prairie fires 
and they were to blame for two-thirds 
of the scarcity of them. 

It seems a pity the food that God 
gave us should be sacrificed in this man- 
ner. 


Why, I would not be afraid to bet 


my neck that the Moose Lake conflagra- 
tion killed half as much deer, etc., as 
there are cattle in the stock yards of 
Chicago. 


Now come on, men, let us all be forest 
rangers ourselves, and we can all help 
bring this sort of a thing to an end. 

Stop and think what a few more 
Moose Lake fires would mean, not only 
in Minnesota, but anywhere and every- 
where. It would not be long before 
every game animal would be entirely 
exterminated. 

Now let’s pull together on this thing 
and I am dead sure we will be, one and 
all, richly rewarded in due time. 

P. S. (to editor). While I am writ- 
ing these lines I am so mad to think a 
few men have not got enough respect 
for Nature and God’s creation that I 
feel I can’t do justice by my writing, 
but if I had a few in front of me I! 
would tell them in plain English what 
I could do to such as they. 

It is too bad, too bad. 


D. E. Batu. 
Michigan. 





MOOSE DYING IN CANADIAN 
WILDS FROM INFLUENZA 

Moose in the Thunder Bay district are 
dying of Spanish influenza, according to 
information brought in by woodsmen and 
hunters. The tales they tell vary in de- 
tail, but conform in the assertion that the 
suffering moose seem to have the uni- 
versal symptoms of the disease. 





OMAR, OH MY! 
A Look of Nonsense underneath the Brow, 
A Jug of Wine, a Fietp anv Stream 
and Thou 
Beside me yelling in the Cafeteria, 
The Automat were Paradise enow— 








SAVE NEW JERSEY’S 
PHEASANTS! 
ISTURBING rumors are afloat 


with regard to an attempt to re- 
move protection from ringneck hen 
pheasants in New Jersey. The five- 
year closed season on these birds ex- 
pires this year. It should be, by all 
means, renewed. If it is not, years 
of devoted and successful work on 
the part of Mr. Duncan Dunn, super- 
intendent of the New Jersey State 
game farm will go for naught. New 
York has been producing more ring- 
necks than New Jersey, as it has 
three State farms and its breeding 
operations have covered a longer 
period of years, yet a proposal to re- 
move the protection afforded the 
female of the species would find the 
sportsmen of that State in arms in- 
stanter. 

Here is an opportunity for the 
newly formed New Jersey State 
Sportsmen’s Association. It is also 
taken for granted that the Board of 
Game Commissioners will act vig- 
orously in this matter. Every sports- 
man in New Jersey should file his 
protest at once, both with the board 
and his representative in the legis- 
lature, too. It will take only about 
two years to make the ringneck a 
memory in New Jersey if protection 
is removed from the hen. To take 
such action when years of intelligent 
stocking are beginning to bear fruit 
would be suicidal. New Jersey 
sportsmen should arise in their 
might and protest. 
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FROM THE WAR DEPARTMENT 
REGARDING SHOOTING DUCK 
FROM AIRPLANES 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM, 

Dear Sir: 

I enclose for your information a copy 
of an order against the shooting of wild 
fowl from airplanes, which was issued 
recently by General Kenly. It is thought 
that this would be of interest to you es- 
pecially in view of the fact that a com- 
ment was made to the Division of Mili- 
tary Aeronautics by your office concern- 
ing this practice. 

Yours very truly, 
Cart H. ButMan, 
2nd Lt, A. S. A. 
TRAINING SECTION 
Fiy1nc BraNncH 
War DEPARTMENT 
Air Service 
Division of Military Aeronautics 
WasuinocrTon, D. C. 
December 31, 1918, 


From: The Director of Military Aero- 
nautics, as 
To: Commanding Officer (All Aviation 


Posts and Fields). 

Subject: Shooting of Wild Fowl with 

Machine Guns from Airplanes. 

1. The shooting of wild fowl with ma- 
chine guns from airplanes is absolutely 
forbidden. Airplanes will not be used 
in any manner for hunting or shooting 
wild fowl. Airplane flights along the 
coast, or at any place where migratory 
wild fowl may be found will be con- 
ducted in such manner as to interfere 
as little as possible with the habits and 
feeding of the wild fowl. 

2. Commanding Officers will use every 
means to carry out the above regulations 
and will bring to trial any offenders that 
may in the future be guilty of breaking 
any of these regulations. 

By direction of Major General Kenly. 

Raycrort WALSH, 
Major, A. S. A. 
Ass’t Executive. 








TREATMENT FOR SPRAINS 


NOTICED in one of your issues a 

treatment for sprains. Here is one 
which I tried and is quicker and beats 
medical treatment. 

Make a strong solution of salt peter 
and hot water, soak the sprained member 
in the solution, and when the patient goes 
to bed saturate a blanket thoroughly with 
well heated solution and wind tight around 
the sprain, then cover, preferably with 
another blanket, dry, around the first cov- 
ering. 

I don’t know the theory of it, but I 
walked around the camp without a cane 
oat * third day after spraining my ankle 
adly. 


appeal of 


uxba 


Right Clothes for 
The Out-Of-Doors 


Duxbak clothes are known by 
men and women for their comfort 
and economical long service. Made 
of a specially woven heavy army 
duck and rainproofed. They wear 
well and protect against wind and 
weather. 

Kampit is another well-known 
line of out-door clothes, lighter in 
weight and not rainproofed. 


Both Duxbak and Kampit are 
made in a variety of styles and gar- 
ments for all out-door sports and 
recreations—for both men and women. 


Get Our 1919 Style Book 


You'll find these wonderful garments at 
all good Sporting Goods Dealers. But send 
for our well illustrated book describing every 
garment and full of suggestions for selecting 
the right outfit. 


Utica Duxbak Corporation 


2 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 





Spiral Puttees 


All wool, rainproofed puttees. Ser. 
viceable * for camping, afameing, 
wading or hunting. lade of a 
closely woven 
woolen Noon 
ric. Noow 
of out-door 
clothes for 
menorwmoen 








is really com- 
plete for com. 
fort without 
a pairo 

uxba 
Spiral Put. 
tees 








The Pathfinder The American 





LUMINOUS 3 (00 MILE) 
COMPASS *< PEDOMETER 
Post SOc paid Post $2.00 Post $2.00 paid 


Fills long felt wanf for de- | Tells accurately how far 

pendable compass within ou walk, and the distances 

the means of everyone. Scoooun various points, 
Accuracy guaranteed. Fully guaranteed. 


gm Money back if not entirely satisfactory. “Wy 


Pathfinder Co., 318 W. Lombard St, Baltimore, Md. 
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When Fishing Time Comes_. r 


When spring is on the doorstep; when the 
the woods is strong—and you can no 
longer resist—go, but take along your outfit of 








TENTS FoR SPORTSMEN 
ee ee " 


Tents made with and 
without poles and walls; 
with and without canvas 
floors. Quality of work- 
manship and material 
unexcelled. Extremely 
low prices on applica. 
tion. Write y- 


Flags Box R, Atlanta, Ga. 























AMERICAN, ALLIES 

and SERVICE—all sizes, 

Silk, Bunting or Cotton for 

Home, Bungalow, Boat or 

man iqbrice-list mailedthe 

your request ar- 

fires. Ags Bunting American 

Flag, $4.75 $6.50, Absolutely fast colors, 
ick service - 4 parcel post. 


E. FINK & SONS, Good Flags, Wholesale and Retail 
56 North Seventh Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES 















This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to shotguns and rifles. 
° man’s exchange for gun information—both the good qualities and defects of our modern firearms. 
best possible firearm and design the best peasil 

themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual field service. 


le cartridge for the service intended, they are only too glad to hear from the woodsmen 
Do not hesitate to write us for advice and criticism.—The Editor. 


We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
While the manufacturers put out the 














HOMEMADE TARGET PISTOLS 


RocHester, MINN., 
January 5, 1919. 







FieLp AND STREAM, 

New York. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I am a .22 pistol fancier and have been 
a constant reader of your magazine, my 









favorite sporting p€riodical, for many 
years. I am enclosing some photos of 
target pistols I made from .22 caliber 






Winchester and Savage rifles which may 
interest you. Although the target pis- 
tols on the market are excellent, I think 
I have turned out some as good and, of 
course, better suited to my personal needs. 

Pistol No. 1 is made from a model 
1892 Winchester single shot rifle barrel, 
cut off to eight inches. The stock is 
carved from soft wood and black lac- 
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quered. It is very accurate. Pistol No. 
2 is exactly the same, except I made the 
stock of black walnut with the popular 
automatic pistol grip. You will notice, 
however, that the barrel sets about two 
inches farther back than that of Pistol 
No. 1. This gives a more even balance 
and is easily done by altering the trigger 
mechanism. 

Pistol No. 3 is constructed from a 
Savage repeater, model 1909. The barrel 
was cut to ten inches and with slight 
changes in the trigger mechanism a wal- 
nut grip was attached. I have found this 
weapon to be of long range, almost as 
accurate as a rifle and excellent for smal: 
game hunting. The sights, not at all 
difficult to make, on these guns were of 


. my own construction and design. 


Very truly yours, 
ArtHur R. Ewabp. 





FREE RIFLE RANGES 


O you know that there are fifteen of 

the finest and most extensive rifle 
ranges in the world scattered through the 
United States and placed absolutely free 
at the disposal of every ablebodied man? 
If you do, and don’t take advantage of it, 
you are throwing away an opportunity 
for the acquisition of much knowledge, 
pleasure and healthy exercise. 

The range most convenient for resi- 
dents of New York and vicinity is located 
at Caldwell, N. J. Caldwell is most ac- 
cessible, being on the Erie R. R. about 
forty minutes from New York, and it can 
also be reached easily by taking the Hud- 
son Tubes to Newark and from there 
the Bloomfield avenue car. 

At the Caldwell range, and, in fact, at 
all the others, rifles, pistols and machine 
guns, ammunition, targets of all distances, 
and competent and excellent instruction 
are given gratis. The only possible ex- 
penses are for meals, which are served 
at twenty-five cents, or a bed for the night 
at a small fee, but which necessitates 
bringing your own blankets. 

The rifles used at the range are both 
Springfield and Enfield models, however, 
if you prefer to bring your own guns 








A CIVILIAN TAKING A LESSON 


and cartridges, of course, that is permis- 
sible. The American is a natural born 
shot, but that does not mean that he can 
step up to a range and without training or 
practice outshoot trained marksmen of 
other nations. Think, in case of future 
wars, what long periods of training and 
drilling would be alleviated if every man 
was, if not a crack shot, at least a good 
one and able to handle a rifle or pistol 
with some facility and skill. 


HE soldier enjoys shooting. He, I am 
sure, will not let such an opportunity 
slip by. Neither will the hunter who is, 





A MARINE SQUAD FIRING 
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Sign Up Now 
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Although the Justrite would cost you $1.50 
at your store, we are able to offer this 
lamp, owing to the large quantities we 
have purchased, with a year’s $ 
subscription to Field and Stream 2 0 
(total value $3.50) for - - - - as 


This is Offer No. 1 










AMarble Hunt- 
ing Knife(regu- 
lar price at stores 
$1.65), delivered 
postpaid, to you, to- 
gether with a full 


year’s subscription 


Selo $9 65 


This is Offer No. 2 





THE STANDARD FISHING AND TACKLE BOX 


It’s a beauty, made of steel, rust proot, hnished hand- 
somely in hard baked black enamel. It is areal practical 


E are nearing the bottom 

of the stack of these pre- 

miums and may never 
again offer them to you. As 
manufacturing problems are 
governed by the reconstruction 
period and labor conditions, prices 
may goup. A few ofthe articles 
shown here have gone up in price 
several times during the past year 
and may go up again. So—ifany 
of them meet your needs—you 
ought to buy now. 


Equip yourself with one or 
more of the practical articles listed 





In the store Sterling Kamp-Kook-Kit would 
cost you But by buying in large 
quantities, we are able to offer it with 
a year’s subscription to $ 

Field and Stream (total value * 
$5.06) for - = = = = = = 


This is Offer No. 5 





on this page. All are useful, ser- 
viceable and manufactured by the 
biggest and best known manu- 
facturers. All have been tested 
and have proven 100% efficient. 
Each and every one is endorsed 
by FIELD AND STREAM. 


If you want more than one of 
these splendid articles, get a few 
of your friends to subscribe to 
FIELD AND STREAM. Add the 
additional amount required to the 
regular subscription price, and we 
will send you the articles desired 
and the subscriptions to your 
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This LEEDAWL Compass sells for $1.25in the 
stores and by purchasing them in large lots 


we are able to offer one to you $ 
with a year’s subscription . 


for - 


This is Offer No. 6 





friends. 


We may notalways have these 
splendid articles in our assort- 
ment. The manufacturers of the 
above articles quoted us, in quan- 
tity lots, a price low enough to 
enable us to save you 50% in 
connection with your FIE@D AND 
STREAM subscription. The 
supply is limited and the demand 
may be large, so order today and 
equip yourself. 


Don’t put off until tomorrow 
what you are inclined to do 
today. Sign up now before you 
forget it. 





The 
Ever Ready 
DAYLO 


This nickel plated tubular 
flashlight measures 614 
inches long and 1 inches 
in diameter. It is sold 
complete with battery in 
the nearest store for 


scription to $ 
Field and Stream 
for - = *% a 


This is Offer No. 7 








tackle box, 11 inches long and 5! inches wide and 244 
inches deep. Small enough te fit in the pockgt, but large 
enough to hold all of the tackle you need. This box 


This is one of the steel rods that have figured most prominently in Field and 




















would cost you $1.25 in your store. You $ Stream’s Annual Prize Fishing Contests. It is known as the Luckie. r 4 
may have it with a year’s subscription 2 50 and is manufactured by the Horton Manufacturing Company, manufac- ~ Dt 
te Field and Stream ($3.25 value) for e turers of the famous “Bristol” rod. The Luckie rod has stood the test of -2) a 
This is Offer No. 3 expert fishermen. It sells in your own tackle store for $2.25. ote 319 
- ~ = st-" FIELD 
= ati Fe) ag AND 
ao STREAM 
25 W. 45th Street 
ae cai ee New York, NeY. 
We are able to offer you this rod with o i 
year’s subscription to Field ped ¢ are " Se Enclosed find. ..... age ae Phas 
($4.25 value) for payment for one full year’s subscrip- 





THE ST. LAWRENCE REEL 
It’s a corking light weight, smooth running, bait casting 
reel. Nickel plated, with click and drag, capacity 60 yards. 
It is manufactured by Abbey & Imbrie. one of the largest 
tackle manufacturers in the world. It retails for $2.50. 
You may have it with a year’s subscription $ 

te Field and Stream ($4.50 value)for - * 


This is Offer No. 4 
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O get your game slick and 
clean, your sights must be 
right. The sights are the eyesof the 
gun. A gun that’s cross-eyed is as 
good as blind! Whether you are 


a beginner or an old-timer 


LYMAN 


SIGHTS 


will better your aim. 
For forty years they 
have been the Stand- 
ard. They show up 
sharp against target or 
bounding game, and 
afford a quick, clear 
bead in any light. Fit 
all American and 
most foreign rifles; 
easily mounted. In- 
sist that your dealer 
uip your rifles with 
"laa Sights. 


Send for 
FREE BOOK 
ON SIGHTS 


Gives expert opin- 
jon on the proper 
sights for target 
and game rifles and 


shows the complete Lyman line 
with prices. 
The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


Sights for Forty Years 
70 West St., * Middletield, Conn. 


A Sight for Every Purpose and Every Gun 














KING’S 
Rifleite 
Shooting 


Glasses 
Already used 


and endorsed by 
. ownsend Whelen, Capt. 

McDowgel ort cHforg, Toc, Hlomins, Lieut Cal 
. . " it. je 

Bey Wall and over 30 Commissioned Officers of the 
regular Army sod eg ap who saw and used 

'° th 

Fo aE Min sceve pose vision end chesting whathor 
with Rifle, Revolver of Shotgun. No frame genuine 
unless stamped King. Write at once for new circular. 


Orders filled in rotation. 





of course, desirous of improving his aim. 
But will the layman, the average citizen 
of the country, enjoy it? Of course he 
will. Doesn’t he spend hours and dollars 
at the silly little Coney Island galleries? 
He loves it. All Americans do. So I 
am sure now he will be found at these 
ranges fascinated, watching eagerly the 
increase of his scores. That is the lure 
of golf. So it is with all things, and no 
exception to the rule is shooting, the in- 
herent sport of every American. 





A CRITICISM 

Editor Fietp AND STREAM, 
Dear Sir: 

S a regular reader of your interest- 

ing magazine, I should like to be 
allowed to comment on some of the 
statements made in the article, “The 
American Rifleman,” which appeared in 
your issue of December, 1918. 

The writer of this article does not 
appear to know what he is talking about. 
He says, for instance, that the civilian 
population in European countries knew 
nothing about the use of a rifle before 
the war. Perhaps he forgets, or does 
not know, that every fit man in all Eu. 
ropean countries but Britain was com- 
pelled to undergo a fair amount of mili- 
tary training previous to the present 
conflict. And 3,500,000 sportsmen do 
not size up very big in a population of 
100,000,000. 

The Springfield rifle is not the best 
military rifle in the world. It may be 
the best target rifle, but active service 
is a very different thing from _ target 
shooting. The Canadian Army was in 
the same fix when the war started. The 
Ross was a fine target rifle, but was no 
good for any but “church parade” sol- 
diers in a war. 

If the Springfield is the best rifle, how 
is it that the American fighting troops 
were supplied with the “inferior”’(?) 
Enfield, of British origin? (and which, 
by the way, is not the regulation British 
arm). 

The Brétish regular army previous to 
the war was the finest shooting army 
the world has ever seen, and the rifle 
they used, although not perfect, was the 
best active service rifle yet produced. 
All of which was proved in the first 
few months of the war, as history will 
testify. 

The standard British rifle is the mark 
three short Lee-Enfield. The American 
woodsman is, in my humble opinion, the 
finest type of man and the best rifleman 
in the world, but as a soldier is a dif- 
ferent proposition. Also, a man might 
use a sporting rifle all his life and then 
be an indifferent shot with a military 
rifle, until he was trained in its use, as 
any practical rifleman will tell you. This 
yarn of his about the Germans firing 
220 rounds per man after a feigned at- 
tack is all “bull.” He must have got 
that yarn off some “fireside hero.” 

The reason the hand grenade was in- 
troduced was because, when the armies 
took to trench warefare, there was not 
much chance for anybody to use a rifle. 
And it was the Canadians who first went 
in for the use of grenades extensively. 

I challenge him, or anybody else, to 
prove anything against the fighting, or 
shooting ability of the Canadian corps. 
Don’t forget that the best German troops 
had seen over three years of war, and 
been licked dozens of times before they 
met the United States troops. The 
American troops I met in France and 
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“Blighty” were the “real goods,” and 
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they didn’t shoot any bull either, but 
your contributor talks like a man who 
has not seen much war, or mixed with 
the boys. Where does he get all his 
information about what the different 
armies are doing on the western front? 
Let him say right out if he has seen 
any service in the war, and, if so, how 
long and where. No man who has not 
seen real service has any right to talk 
of the conditions “over there.” I hope, 
sir, you can find room for this some- 
where in your valuable magazine. If 
so, I shall be mighty obliged. A man’s 
opinions are his own, but when he starts 
juggling with facts it’s time to butt in. 
I have a personal interest in this war 
and marks on my hide to remind me of 
it, so make allowance for me. 
R. H. Buckwett 
Toronto, Canada. 
°K * * ok * *~ 


THE REPLY 


To the Editor of Fretp AND STREAM: 


I ACCEPT with pleasure your request 
to answer the reply made by Mr. R. 
H. Buckwell, of Toronto, to my article, 
“The American Rifleman,” which you 
published in the December issue. 

In the first place, Mr. Buckwell makes 
the statement that I declared that Eu- 
ropeans knew nothing about the use of 
the rifle before the war. A closer in- 
spection of my Article will disclose that 
I said that Europeans, and more particu- 
larly the standing armies of Europe, with 
the exception of the small British stand- 
ing army, had very little instruction in 
the most important point pertaining to 
the rifle, that is, the shooting of it. They 
were perfect in the manual of arms and 
bayonet drill, but they did not receive 
anything like the instruction, given on 
the rifle range to the American Army, 
for the reason that the cost of ammu- 
nition and maintenance of the necessary 
ranges for forces.as large as the armies 
of Europe made it prohibitive in peace 
times. As an illustration, prior to the 
war the German soldier fired only twelve 
ball cartridges per man in a year on the 
military range, and the Europeans did 
not have the opportunity of shooting in 
the field which is one of the greatest as- 
sets of any army in training its recruits, 
such as the American does have almost 
all over the country. Please remember, 
the writer was speaking of European 
conditions prior to the war, with which 
he was fully familiar, and which Mr. 
Buckwell evidently knew nothing about. 


S another illustration, a few months 

ago, while overseas, the writer was 
standing on a rifle range observing a 
troop at practice. The range was an 
outdoor gallery about three hundred 
yards long, open at the roof, and with 
brick walls about twelve feet high. At 
one end of this gallery there was 2 
bench on which the marksmen (?) stood. 
At the other end was a corresponding 
number of silhouette targets about one- 
half the size of the average man. When 
the trumpeter blew a blast upon his bugle 
the marksmen started firing, without 
any instruction, at the silhouettes in 
front of them until their ammunition 
was expended. After the entire com- 
pany had finished the targets were 
checked to find out the total number of 
hits made by the entire force. There 
were no attempts made to discover the 
individual faults, or merits, of the mem- 
bers of the troop, and this, it should be 
remembered, is an illustration of the 
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Reconstruction 


and the 
Small-bore 
Rifle Club 


target practice of one of the greatest 
military nations in Europe, not in peace 
times, but in time of war. 

Next, Mr. Buckwell says that 3,500,- 
000 sportsmen do not size up very well | 
out of a population of 100,000,000. In a} 
measure, this is correct, but it should 
be remembered that most of these 3,500,- 
000 sportsmen were among those between 
the ages of 21 and 45, and consequently | 
among those available for the draft. 
This amounted to about 10,000,000 men, 
and 3,500,000 familiar, or partly familiar 
with firearms out of 10,000,000 available 
is an enormous advantage as any army 
officer of experience training troops 
would agree. It is absurd to make 
comparison between the total popula- 
tion of the country and 3,500,000 sports 
men mentioned. 
































HE next ,important point brought 
out by Mr. Buckwell is that the 
Springfield rifle was not the best mili- 
tary rifle for field use, and he asks, 
if it was, why did we adopt the British 
Enfield in place of it? Mr. Buckwell 
shows conclusively that he is not familiar 
with his subject. It is well known by 
now that we did not adopt the British 
Enfield rifle for our own use because of 
its superiority over our Springfield, but 
because American manufacturers had 
created such an enormous production of 
this rifle for Great Britain that it could 
be manufactured in the required quan- 
tities for our drafted army at a much 
earlier date than the Springfield could, | 
the production of which was confined | 
to the American arsenals, which at the | 
outbreak of the war could only produce 
small quantities of about 500 a day. Last 
March we were able to produce over 
50,000 Enfields a week which was more 
than we needed for the army being pre- 
pared for the field. It should also be 
remembered that we greatly improved 
the Enfield by remodeling it for the 
much more powerful 1906 U. S. rimless 
cartridge in place of the obsolete British 
.303 cartridge. This Enfield was, as 
Mr. Buckwell admits, not the rifle that 
the British troops were fighting with. 
The British Army was caught unpre- 
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pared at the outbreak of the war. They : 

hed. realined previons to 1914 that the | NE of the first and best war measures the U. S. Govern- 
ee-Enfield rifle had become obsolete, 

and designed a new one to take its place. ment adopted was the British modern development of 

But after war was declared England was small-bore or .22 caliber rifle target shooting. 

not in a position to oon from 

production of the old Lee-Enfield rifle 

to the new Enfield rifle, and consequent- No better endorsement of Remington UMC service to 

ly had to stick to the old arm. Ameri- shooters could have beenasked. But more was to come. 

can manufacturers undertook to make 

the new designed rifle for England, but I 

as the English troops could not be using n appropriating for “home consumption” valuable Government 

two kinds of ammunition in the field, | war-time methods, civilian America seized upon the new small-bore 

the new, improved rifle for the use of| target shooting as one of its best finds. In community, industrial and 

Great Britain had to be made tempo-| institutional rifle clubs, an enormous ex 

rarily for the old low power cartridge | d th all-bo o. 4 - — oe un, centering 

(British .303), so that the gun would around the small-bore rifle shooting regulations now o pre= 

fire the same ammunition as the rifle scribed by the National Rifle Association. 

which was being made in England and 

aes every day to the troops on the Foremost as it has been in the encouragement of this shooting and 

ine. these clubs, Remington UMC; is best able to help—as i it is helping—to 

I WISH also to take exception to the bring this splendid sport permanently into its own in this country. 
es made by Mr. Buckwell that 

the old British army was the finest diesel 

shootiug army in the world. If so, why fer ine fh ong you bev oom be oe in writ today fore 

did the United States army hold almost Fc ‘UMC Handbook, Ss i information, 

all of the military records and success- including How to obtain Government auistance through the 

— defeat the British in competitions 

e with them and other European 

countries? ° Facts stand, L do aot say THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 

that the first 100,000 could not shoot. Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 

The British Army was the only one in WOOLWORTH BUILDING : NEW YORK 

Europe, previous to the war, that received 

gett ie, intrustion, The! | ll 

that they made in the retreat of 1914 
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(as referred to in my first article), 
would disprove that they were inferior 
marksmen. Any comparison between 
their execution before Mons and ours 
at Chateau-Thierry would be splitting 
hairs, but there was nothing to prove 
that they were the finest shooting army 
in the world. 

Mr. Buckley says that a man can 
shoot all his life with a sporting rifle 
and still be a poor military shot. This 
is, of course, true. I said nothing to 
disagree with this statement, but I did 
say that the man with the sporting ex- 
perience had an enormous advantage 
over the “green” man, and could be 
trained with the military rifle a great 
deal quicker. 








































|] HAVE heard British and French of- 

ficers relate the fact innumerable 
times that their men relied too much 
upon the grenade because of insufficient 
instruction in rifle shooting. As far as 
the yarn, as Mr. Buckley calls it, of 


y OUR Evinrude will take you the Germans shooting hundreds of rounds 
















quickly to likely spots where the per man after a feigned attack, I have 

‘ ; ng : heard this from officers along the line, 

big fish hide. Just a twist of the fly- 9 times, the first time from a friend 

: 3: : of mine, a Britisher, a 1914 man, with 

wheel and bt gliding swiftly to two wound stripes _on his sleeve, and 

the place that you alone know. Evin- he was not a fireside hero by a long 
shot. 






ruding means water outings with all 
the rowing left out— Write for Catalog 


I know, Mr. Editor, of no reference 
in my article to the inferiority of the 
Canadian soldier. No one who has seen 
them can say that. I have, I believe, 
complimented our own men by comparing 


Aalitatte(s Motor Company them favorably with the Canadians. Nor 













100 . . . did I claim to have seen more of the 
Evinrude Bldg. - Milwaukee, Wis. war than Mr. Buckley has, but for a 

DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES time, while on a tour of observation from 
69 Cortlandt Street, New York 436 Market Street, San Francisco Soisson to Toul, I saw a good deal of 









214 State Street, Boston 211 Morrison Street, Portland, Ore it from many different angles. 










Detachable Motor GUNS CAPTURED FROM THE 
EVI N RU D tor Watercraft ENEMY 

The picture shows five big guns cap- 
tured by the State game department of 
Maryland; the fowling pieces were used 
for the hunting of wild fowl at night by 
lawless persons who have persisted in 
using these murderous weapons, sneaking 
















HEALTHY, vigorous competi- 
tion of life in the open made 
America’s soldiers supple, self- 
reliant and keen-witted. ‘Out- 
door life did it” and canoeing is 
chief among sports that furnish 
both pleasure and health. The 
*‘Old Town’’ is the MasterCanoe. 
Buoyant, yet staunch, trim and 
natty in appearance, speedy and 
safe. Ask to see the unsinkable 
*“Sponson Model.” At your 
dealer’s or write for catalog. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
813 Middle St. Old Town, Maine 
































ITHACA WINS 


This 15-year-old boy, Harley F. 
Woodward, won the championship 
of all Texas. Think of it, a boy in 
knee breeches winning over the best 
shots in the great Lone Star State! 
He couldn’t have done it with any gun 


except an ITHACA. : 
Any man can break more targets with an 
ITHACA. Catalog FREE. 
Double hammerless guns, $32.50 up 
Single trap guns, $100 up 
Address Box 11 
ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca,N.Y. 



























































GUNS, DOOR AND RULE SHOW IT PLAINLY 
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Prepare Now for the 
Big Vacation Time 


When our two million soldiers and navy boys come 
back to us they are going to feel that the biggest vaca- 
tion time of their lives is coming to them, They should be 
hitting this country just about the time the Spring and 
Summer vacation season is opening up. 


rope bound canvas. 
the seat the year round. 
for two people. 


position in two minutes. 


tions. 


Fer seven-passenger cars 





Weighs only 16 pounds. 


The McMillin Auto Bed will save its cost in hotel bills the very first trip. 
own a good car why not be independent of hotels and carry your own sleeping accommoda- 
You can stop when and where you please, get the full joy of automobile touring, as 
well as the healthful and refreshing effects of outdoor life, 


PRICES 


For Fords and other five-passenger cars. . 


Hundreds of thousands of them feel that one Bill 
Hohenzollern cheated them out of last year’s vacation, and they certainly have earned a big time this 
year. Don’t make them sleep on the cold hard ground again. Take along a McMillin Auto Bed this trip. 


The McMillin Auto Bed 


is a marvel of simplicity—practically indestructible—made of steel rods, easily adjusted, with best grade of heavy 
So compact it folds into a bundle so small it can be carried under 
Makes a full length, elastic, comfortable, sagless bed (not a hammock) and wide enough 
A genuine spring bed, one that rests you all over 
and adjusts itself to the shape of the body. 


Can be placed in 








When you 


Canvas carrying case, 75c extra. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded. 


We want a live agent or representative in every town. 
spare time selling to automobilists in your home and nearby towns. 


AUTO BED COMPANY, Box F, Bellingham, Wash. 


You can make good money in your 











“p on the flocks of geese and ducks after 
dark, using a sneak boat for the purpose. 

The door and the rule in the picture 
gives a very good idea of the size of 
the guns, the ramrods are also shown. 
Nineteen eighteen was the first year that 
Maryland had been under a Statewide 
game law, with warden and deputy ward- 
ens. The net receipts for hunters’ licenses 
from June to December 31 amounted to 
$60,799.45, and the fines collected amount- 
ed to over $2,000. 

J. M. Bett. 





YOUR GUN CANNOT DO THE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


By F. E. Brimmer 


HE shooter unconsciously expects 

more of his gun than is possible 

for it to do when in the field 

after rabbits or birds. Last fall 
a hunter said to me, “Say! But it’s 
mighty queer. I saw that bird every foot 
of the way through that timber. She was 
easy, but I missed four shots. Why?” 
Here was a problem that set my machin- 
ery to working and finally I hit upon an 
idea that I have tested out. I find that 
I was actually expecting my gun to do 
the impossible many times because of the 
natural defect of my eyes—of every hu- 
man hunter’s eyes—and I got set right 
upon the proposition. 

You have often noticed that a swiftly 
flying bird could be seen as she passed 
behind trees in her flight across your line 
of vision. Just as in the motion picture 
film a succession of sixteen pictures rap- 
idly thrown upon the screen gives you 
the impression of motion continuous, so 


in the case of a flying bird in the woods. 
Your eyes hardly lose one impression of 
the bird as she vanishes behind a tree 
before she bursts out on the other side 
of the tree. Thus the first impression 
melts into the second so that you believe 
that you saw continuous motion. 


F course, this delusion is unconscious 

and so is the fraud of motion pic- 
tures. Suppose that you stood fifty feet 
away from a picket fence, the cracks be- 
tween the boards being one inch wide. 
Now a bird flies along in a horizontal 
line inside the fence. What do you see? 
You see the whole bird. If that bird 
was perched upon a limb, perfectly sta- 
tionary, you could see only a very small 
part of it through the slit in the fence. 
But let that bird fly along your line of 
vision on the other side of the fence and 
what you can see of the bird through the 
first space between pickets melts into 
what you see between the next, and this 
melts into what you see through the next 
crack, and so on. Through one slit you 
see the head, through another the body, 














‘to “see” it as well as yourself? 


and through the third the tail. But each 
impression melts into the other two be- 
cause your eyes cannot perceive motion 
rapidly, and so you have the impression 
of seeing the whole bird all of the time. 

Just about the same thing happens in 
the woods when you start a bird. There 
are a certain number of trees between 
your eyes and the target and, of course, 
there are spaces between these trees where 
the bird is visible. But do you notice 
when the path of the bird takes her be- 
hind a tree? No, not unless it is a big 
one. The result is that you think you 
see the entire path of the bird. You 
realize that she had got to be behind trees 
part of the time, but at the instant you 
shoot you deceive yourself into thinking 
that no trees are in the way in many cases. 


OR all practical purposes you would 
hardly notice that a tree intervened. 
Of course you would get an impression 
of the tree being somewhere, probably 
a vague idea that it was behind the bird. 
Why doesn’t somebody think of handi- 
capping trap-shooters by throwing the tar- 
hawks through an artificial group of 
trees? It would certainly teach the 
shooter much valuable technic for field 
work. Can you imagine a score of 20- 
foot poles between your gun and the clay 
bird? Part of the time you would shoot 
and hit, while at other times you would 
miss. All the time you would see the 
bird easily. But would your gun be able 
No, it 
would not, and you must not expect the 
impossible. After you had missed a per- 
fectly easy shot you would walk out to- 
ward the trees and find that your charge 
of shot had practically all been stopped 
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before it reached the saucer. You might 
be able to hit that target with about the 
frequency that you could pulverize it, 
were it hurled from a trap that stood 
behind a picket fence. Some shot might 


| pass through the cracks just at the right 


time to break the target, but most of them 
would be stopped by the boards. 


OWEVER, in field shooting there 
are bound to be spaces between trees 
that are larger than others. Hence, the 
shooter must quickly choose such an 
opening and get his bird as she crosses 
this unprotected space. Birds know of 
the protection of thickly placed trees and 
use it. How do you suppose a motion 
picture show would look to a_ hawk, 
grouse, or woodcock? Suppose they hon- 
estly tried to look at the screen. I'll bet 
they would get dizzy because they have 
such keen eyesight that there would be 
no delusion of motion on the screen for 
them. If you have ever seen a reel run 
at one-fourth normal speed you have got 
an idea of the blur.. So it is not beyond 
all sane reason to suppose that the ffy- 
ing partridge, with her eye that can see 
much quicker than yours, knows that she 
is protected by intervening tree trunks, 
While your slow eye makes you believe 
that the path of the bird is continuous, 
the flying bird can well see that there are 
too many trees between your gun and her 
feathers to cause her any serious danger. 
I have tried to make a diagram that 
would explain my idea of how many 
shots that we take in the field could not 
possibly be made because of the defi- 
ciency of the human eyes. At Figure 1 
there is a bird that rises in the right-hand 
lower corner and flies along the path of 
the dash lines toward the upper left-hand 
corner. This view is looking directly 
down upon the shooter and target exactly 
as it would look from an airship overhead 
while you did the shooting. Notice the 
position of the shooter in the lower left- 
hand corner as the bird rises at position 
1, in the lower right-hand corner. 


HE dark circles on the sketch repre- 

sent trees that the bird flies among 
in seeking safety. As the bird rises the 
shooter naturally looks for her and at 
the same time raises his gun to position 
for shooting. At once the bird passes 
behind tree, H, in her flight, then appears 
again on the other side of this tree. But 
she is again suddenly plunged behind 
tree, R. By this time the shooter has 
taken a snap aim, considered the proper 
lead, and pulled the trigger for the first 
shot as the bird was at position 2, in her 
flight. 

At the moment this shooter pulled the 
trigger the bird was visible to his eye, 
but he missed her. The reason why is 
easy. Notice that standing back well to- 
ward the shooter were two trees M and 
V, which stopped a great many of the 
shot. A little farther along in the course 
of the space covered by the shot was the 
tree, A, which stopped more of the lead 
pellets. Then a little farther on was the 
tree, D, which took off a good many 
shot, and so all that actually got to the 
bird was the thin spray of pellets repre- 
sented by the dots between trees, D and 
R. All of the bird that the shooter could 
have seen, had his eye been as fast as 
the lens of a Graflex camera, would have 
been the small part that he could have 
caught while the bird was between tree, 
M and D, in his line of vision. That’s 
all his gun could “see” and the reason 
why he missed this bird. His aim was 
perfectly correct, his lead nicely calcu- 
lated, but he fell down because his eyes 
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deceived him into believing he could see 
a great deal more of the bird than he 
actually could. 


LL right, the first shot was missed, 
4 so the shooter quickly works the 
lever to get a new shell into the chamber, 
all the while keeping his eye on the fly- 
ing bird. He raises the gun, takes care- 
ful aim, shoots, and misses again. The 
reason why is seen. His eye was focused 
on a distant target and just as he shot 
the lead of his gun pointed into the small 
tree, K. This was so close to the muzzle 
of the gun that many shot were stopped 
right here and just a small spray of the 
original charge of pellets got anywhere 
near the bird. Of course this number of 
shot might have secured a lucky hit, but 
the probability of a miss is great because 
the shot that did get past the tree were 
aimed in the rear of the target so that 
only some tail feathers would have been 
ripped out of the bird. Position 3 shows 
this missed bird. 

Now two shots have been missed and 
the shooter loads again. This time he 
looks well ahead of the bird as he brings 
his gun to position and finds an opening 
wide enough between trees so that he 
can get the whole charge of shot through 
to the bird. This is at position 4, and 
he scores a hit because his gun could 


“see” just as much this time as his eyes. | 
So he brought the bird down. Lucky at | 


that, too. Like as not this time his lead 


would have been a little behind as the | 


bird was flying more and more rapidly. 


If his lead had been behind, then he | 


would have filled tree, G, with shot. 

One of the reasons that shots were 
taken when the bird was positions 2 and 
3, was because the shooter kept his eye 
on the flying bird all the time. He was 
fascinated by the possibility of getting 
a shot, so he held his eyes on the images 
of the bird that he got as she passed 
between the various trees. The several 
images that he perceived melted all to- 
gether so that he thought he had one 
continuous view. This diagram proves 
the fraud in this idea. 


ROM this discovery I have found that 

many of my shots were a failure be- 
cause I kept my eyes too closely upon 
the running rabbit or flying bird, and 
looked too little at the trees that inter- 
vened. So I try to do this—and find that 
it helps remarkably—as soon as the bird 
is well started so that I know about the 
general direction and height of the feath- 
ered target, I select a wide opening 
twenty yards ahead of the bird and stake 
my whole chance of getting her there. Of 
course I sometimes bang away through 
trees before I remember that my gun 
cannot “see” what I seem to see. But 


these shots bring misses about every | 


time. The only fairly sure way of get- 
ting your bird is to select quickly as wide 


an opening as possible between the trees | 
well ahead of your bird and do your best | 


to get her there. Don’t allow your eye 
to become glued upon the flying feathers. 
If you do, then you will expect the im- 
possible of your gun when you expect 
it to crumple a bird that it cannot pos- 
sibly “see,” no matter how plainly you 
think your eyes perceive it. 








Be independent of train ser- 
vice. Blaze new trails. Let 
fancy guide you over the 
lanes and side roads, far 
from the beaten track. 

Out there you will find the real 
springtime that is yours and your 
pal’s as you skim alon?, on your 
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“INNOVATIONS IN TRAPSHOOT- 
ING” 
By F. W. King 


HE time is not far distant when 

trapshooters will demand a little 

more of a variety of shooting 

than is to be had at present at 
the regulation week-end shoot as held at 
the average gun club. 

There are a few clubs now that hold 
events of unusual variety, novelty and 
interest, and although the writer has 
never had the pleasure of attending any 
of the shoots of The Los Angeles Rifle 
and Revolver Club, I believe that they 
were among the first to introduce such 
novelties as freak traps and angles, if one 
may call them that. 

Throwing clay targets over your head 
from a side hill or from the roof of the 
clubhouse, birds coming directly at you 
or directly across the front both right 
to left and vice versa, are some of the 
stunts that may easily be pulled off. Both 
barrels of a double gun or two shots from 
any old thing are allowed, and good prac- 
tice for the field, 
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most excellent practice 
for shooting in the field, 





N these days of high 


average, too, ninety ry 
per cent shooters, the ee rae 
game seems becoming al- a 


most too easy. Mere 

handicapping at distance doesn’t seem to 
affect the scores of the crack shot to any 
vast extent, and we shall see the game 
eventually changed materially either by 
some innovation or by reducing the gauge 
of the trap gun. It is but logical. 

The men who do not make good scores 
are, as a rule, the ones who have not 
found the gun exactly suited to their 
particular style of beauty, and when they 
find this gun, if they ever do, and shoot 
in good form and time, they will begin 
to make much better scores. 

I have at least half a dozen personal 
friends to-day who are good field shots, 
and who would take up trapshooting if 
they thought they could find a gun they 
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special angles and stunts. I am sure they 
would prove about the most popular event 
of the day. 


E are no doubt to have a wonder- 

ful year for trapshooting with the 
boys all returning from Over There, and the 
time to make these suggested changes is 
now. Then instead of growing tired of 
the sport as the novelty wears off these 
new shooters will become enthusiastic 
regulars. 





TRAPSHOOTING’S LONGEST 
RUNS 


HE longest run 
of the 1918 trap- 





and the making of 
better field shots is 
bound to be the re- 
sult. 


HE idea may 
well be carried 
further; trapshoot- 
ers are, as a rule, 
better shots when 
standing up than 
when seated. In 
shooting ducks from 
a blind or battery 
where one is obliged 
to lie down is hard- 
er yet. Anyone can 
easily learn to shoot 
from these positions, 
provided he is af- 
forded sufficient 
practice, and with 
small effort and a 
little ingenuity these 
features may be car- 
ried out by almost 
any gun club. 
Imagine, for instance, a sink box set 
below the level of the ground. Place two 
shooters side by side with their guns down 
—then throw them doubles—overhead 
side to side and all regulation angles as 
well as high incomers. Let each man 
take the bird on his side as they are 
thrown without a signal, and if he breaks 
it, let him try to nail the other man’s bird. 
Maybe somewhere in the country they 
have towers, such as may be seen in Eng- 
land, from which targets are thrown over- 
head, however, the writer has never seen 
one, but one could well imagine what a 


Put the 


decided and popular novelty they would 
be, and they would most certainly 


afford 





curtains down and have the birds come overhead 


could use. They consider trapshooting 
more or less mechanical, but if changes 
were made in trap arrangements as men- 
tioned, changes that would be of actual 
benefit to them as practice in their field 
work I believe every last one of them 
would attend the weekly shoots of their 
respective clubs and be glad of the chance. 


LL of these innovations do not have 

to be made at once. Take one or two 

as a start and see if they take with the 
crowd—then go the limit. 

After the regular programme is fin- 

ished run a_ special twenty-five-target 

event with a suitable prize offered of these 


shooting season was 
compiled by an am- 
ateur, Harry 
Lorenson, of New- 
man, Cal. 

This is the third 
successive year and 
the sixth year in 
ten that an ama- 
teur trapshooter has 
compiled the longest 
run. 

Sporting papers 
early in June cred- 
ited Homer Clark, 
professional, with 
breaking 412 straight 
in the Ohio State 
shoot, and later ad- 
vertisements ap- 
peared announcing 
that Clark broke 
375 straight in one 
day’s shooting, but 
the best record the 
Interstate Trap- 
shooting Association has of Clark’s shoot- 
ing for the year is 247, made at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., on June 13 and 14. Inter- 
state Association records give Clark a run 
of 237 in the Ohio State shoot. 

Lorenson broke 345 straight at Los 
Angeles, Cal. on May 10 and 11. Ina 
three-days’ shoot he broke 198 out of 
200 targets each day and was only high 
man on one of the three days. In this 
shoot he missed the first two targets 
shot at and then ran out with 198 straight. 
He shattered 147 targets on the second 
day before he lost one of the clay boys. 

Lorenson was the sensation of the 
1918 trapshooting season, He led in 
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Prepare NOW For The 
Spring Fishing Trip 


“Nope—no one ever did learn to be a real gosh-dinged fish- 
in’ expert areadin’ about it in a book.” 

We'll admit that right at the start. 

But it’s just as true as there are stacks and bundles and 
bushels of mistakes and “sorrow” of all kinds that can be 
avoided by intelligent reading of the experiences of others. 

When you go on your next fishing trip you will figure your 
time worth—to you—about nine million dollars a minute—and 
no cash discount. Every minute you don’t have to spend 
picking out back-lashes—flopping around with the right kind 
of bait in the wrong kind of water, or using live bait when 
you should use flies, or vice versa—every such minute will be 
pure unalloyed joy and not to be lost or sold at any price. 

The Outdoorsman’s Handbook will give you the little 
kinks and tricks that make the difference between the real 
angler and the dub. Will give you the benefit of the 
other fellow’s hard knocks. 

If you want to know whether the Outdoorsman’s Handbook 
has anything in it for you, ask yourself a few of these ques- 
tions and mark yourself honestly on a basis of 100 per cent— 


Can au tell, absolutely, the difference between 
muscallonge, pike and pickerel 

What is the limit on black bass in your State?—in the 
State where you will fish next summer? 

On a trout stream, do you know how to tie a fly to imi- 
tate a natural fly on which they happen that day to be 
feeding? 

Under what circumstances will black bass be more 
likely to strike “‘live’’ than artificial baits? 

If you or a fishing companion broke a leg far from 
assistance, what would you do? 

Can you light a fire without matches? 

If you stray from a trail, can you find your way back 
with compass?—without compass? 

Can you make up a complete, well-balanced grub list 
for a four weeks’ trip for a given number of men—with- 
out finding when you get there that you have forgotten 

* the sugar, the bacon, the coffee, or other vital necessities? 

Can you cook flap-jacks, game birds, venison and other 
wants Se in a way that will get you home againjon your 
own pin 


It is more important than ever that you should have this knowledge 
this year! Many of the best professional d nm and guides are still 
“over there’ keeping the Fritzies in order. Your guide this year may 
be an inexperienced farmer’s boy. 

The Outdoorsman’s Handbook covers not only the subjects mentioned 
above, but literally hundreds of others. This Handbook is the result 
of over four years of work on the part of Warren H. Miller, former 
editor of F1ieLp anp STREAM, and a number of assistants. In its prepa- 
ration Mr. Miller has had access to the complete files of more than 
twenty years of F1reLp anp StREaM, all standard works on the outdoors, 
and has advised and consulted with such well-known authorities as 
Lt.-Col. Townsend Whelen, 7. Powhatan Robinson, Major David 
Abercrombie, Stewart Edward hite, Ezra H. Fitch, Chas. Askins, 
C. L. Gilman, the late E. M. Gill, Ernest Thompson Seton and others, 


UP TO DATE 


This book contains the most recent fish laws and the 
game, bag limit, license and transportation laws for 1918-19. 


It is true that no book, however complete, can possibly make an 
accomplished woodsman out of a novice, but this “‘outdoor encyclopedia” 
will repay careful study and, as it is in convenient form and is canvas- 
bound to stand rough usage, it can go right to camp with you for 
consulting at a moment’s notice. 


For sale at all first-class sporting goods stores or 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order for $2.50 will bring your 
copy of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to Fre.p anp StreaM, America’s leading 
sportsman’s magazine. Outdoorsman’s Handbook above—$1.50, sub- 
scription alone—$2.00, total value $3.50. 
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Gentlemen: 
I’m on! Send me the Handbook and Fietp anp Srream for a year. Enclosed 


is $2.50. 
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Sharpen Your Appetite 


This season know the joys of meals in the open, along 
streams, by lake, or by the roadside whenever and wherever 
the demands of outdoor appetite overtake you. 

Taste the deliciousness of trout and bass cooked “before 


they’re through floppin’, 
home, of bacon done to a turn. 


” of coffee made as you like it at 
Take with you an 


Auto Kamp Kook Kit 


and be independent of hotels and restaurants. 
The Auto Kamp Kook Kit is an equipped 
folding portable gasoline camp stove which will 
meet every requirement of tour- 

ist, camper, angler, hunter and 


picnicker. 

The Auto Kamp Kook Kit 

works under air pressure and 
blue flame of in- 


Kit closed, 
all utensils 
nesting within 


produces a 


Prentiss-Wabers Mfg. Co., 


tense heat that will burn out in the open 
in a 30-mile wind. It includes, besides the 
stove, fry pan, coffee pot, sugar and coffee 
containers, funnel and pressure pump. When 
on the move everything nests within the 
Kit, saving space and making loss of parts 
impossible. 

Made in two sizes. Send today for illus- 
trated booklet and particulars. 


Grand Rapids, Wis. 





the averages until the last month of the 
year, finishing with a mark a little less 
than 97 per cent. Lorenson never shot 
at the traps until 1915, and from a novice 
he has graduated to the expert class in 
three years. He has had numberless 
runs, about 50 during the past season, 
two better than 200 and four better than 
100. 





THE PATTERN OF A TRAP GUN 
By F. W. King 


O to the best trap shots you know 
to-day—go to them individually and 
ask each a very simple question: “What 
does your gun pattern?” As a rule they 
do not know. What is more, they do 
not want to know and, still more, they 
would probably murder anyone w ho tried 
to tell them. These shooters have prob- 
ably each owned at least six different 
trap guns at one time or another and 
have had some wonderful times with 
them. 
When they started in to thoroughly 
master the science of trap shooting and 
quickly determine upon the gun exactly 
suited to their requirements they usually 
discovered that the more they found out 
the less they knew. It looked easy. All 
one has to do, apparently, is to shoot 
different guns and powders and loads, 
then simply select a barrel that throws 
an even pattern, slap on a stick of correct 
measurements and “dar you is.” But it’s 
not so. When the discovery is made that 
there is no chance of learning to shoot 
well with that particular gun regardless 
of its beautiful pattern, they may borrow 
some gun and shoot it to the Queen’s 


taste. 


It simply pulverizes the targets, breaks 
them even when the gun isn’t pointed 
where it should be. They are so de- 
lighted they buy said gun and in mis- 
guided enthusiasm assemble the other 
members of the club to demonstrate what 
a real pattern should show. A paper is 
tacked up at forty yards and the shot 
fired. A howl of derision issues from 
the assembled multitude and Mr. Shooter 
finds about six places in the load where 
his hat would slip in nicely without be- 
ing touched. That settles it—he’ll never 
make another score with that gun if he 
is at all temperamental. 

He knows the pattern is punk and he 
loses all confidence and as a result has 
to buy another gun. He may require 
several lessons before he loses faith en- 
tirely but he probably will sooner or 
later and then he learns what really seems 
to be the answer. 

If your gun smashes targets, powders 
them and they go up in smoke and you 
are making corking good scores, just let 
well enough alone and stop fussing. Don’t 
you dare to pattern your gun and don’t 
even allow anyone else to because if you 
do it will probably be an impossible one. 

I bought a new gun the other day my- 
self and it was supposed to pattern three 
hundred and sixty-seven in a thirty-inch 
circle at forty vards. 

The gun smashed targets so wonder- 
fully when properly held that I gathered 
the clan. I had been humiliated before, 
but here was my chance to get even. I 
discovered that I could sneak in to thirty- 
eight yards without anyone noticing it 
and did so. 

The resulting pattern has kept me 
awake for a week. It was patchy and 


horrible and instead of the three hundred 
and eighty odd pellets I had confidently 
expected, it was a wretched one hundred 
and fifty with open place a cow could 
walk right through. 

Now a barrel that would ever shoot 
one hundred and fifty at thirty eight 
yards would not break a clay bird, and 
yet that gun did smash them up. “Did,” 
is used advisedly, as I fear I am off that 
gun for life. Every time it goes to the 
score I'll expect one of these hundred 
and fifty patterns to go sailing through 
the air and each one will be let off with 
fear and trembling. 

Among old trap shots the pattern of 
a shooter’s gun seems as tabooed a sub- 
ject to discuss as to ask an automobile 
owner and driver while you are on the 
road in his machine, how long it has 
been since he has had a puncture. It 
ain’t “etticat” and besides you are liable 
to assault and battery. 

The trap gun is about the all-fired 
cussedest thing on earth and unless that 
tracer load, which solves the problem of 
proper fit, comes out soon I for one will 
be inclinéd to take the advice of the well 
known brant shooter, Julius Nida, and 
stick to birds. 








SHOTGUN SIGHTS 
By F. W. King 


OME fifteen years ago we never paid 

the slightest bit of attention to sights 
on a shotgun for the field. We allowed 
them to come any old way and had good 
results. 

Little or no attention is paid to sight 
in the act of field shooting to-day, and 
in this work we probably occupy the 
highest point of efficiency and accurate 
shooting we have ever enjoyed. 

Some of us use the rear sight in the 
centre of the shotgun rib placed rather 
well back, but it is a question—a very 
great question—as to whether we need 
it. One of the saddest mistakes in field 
work is to have a gun of such an ill fit 
that a rear sight is necessary—it isn’t. 
Who the deuce ever sees one of the 
darn things when a bird flushes? 

I doubt if anyone does. If he did he 
would not bag much game. 

Imagine aligning your sights when a 
grouse is flushed! By the time you 
looked for the bird he would be in the 
next county. 

The more I see these sights on a trap 
gun the more convinced I am that they 
are much overworked. : 

The rear bead seems to be growing 
larger and larger as the new guns are 
placed upon the market. 

The cranks all know of the gun maker 
in Cleveland—Prechtel—the first thing 
he does is to cut down the rear bead 
until you barely see it and he has the 
right idea. 

A rear sight is well enough in its way 
but the affair as it is now made is be- 
coming somewhat over ripe and it seems 
time for someone to call a halt. We 
are, according to song, story and fact, 
very much inclined to be creatures of 
habit and we often overlook the obvious. 

All that rear bead was ever intended 
to be was an aid to prevent cross fire and 
a small one is all that is either desirable 
or necessary. If too large, it is very apt 
to be so apparent that the tendency is to 
look at it instead of the target. To go 
still farther, look at the average front 
sight—especially those made of ivory. 
They are too large also and it is a ques- 
tion in my mind if the 95 per cent man 
would not shoot just as well if he had 
no sights at all. It is a question if he 
ever sees them, anyhow. 

The longer and better you shoot at the 
clays the less you watch your sights. 
When experimenting, in the endeavor to 
find a gun of proper fit, numerous guns 
are tried and if one is not very careful 
he will be watching the sights when he 
calls “pull” and a score under such cir- 
cumstances will be very uncertain. 

The less there is on the barrel to dis- 
tract attention from the target, the better 
it will be for the shooter. All sorts of 
contraptions have been tried, such as 
rings or tubes attached to the barrel but 
they never seem to get you anywhere. 

A slight cast off of a stock is appar- 
ently a beautiful thing, and as the gun 
is thrown to the shoulder the barrel 
seems to always come up in the right 
position, but as Mr. H. H. Lake says, 
in the February number of Fietp AND 
StreAM, the cast off is fine for straight- 
away targets, but except in a few indi- 
vidual cases, it throws one off on the 
angles. This is also the opinion of Chan 


Powers, who has experimented extensive- 
ly along these lines. 
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be satisfied with anything but the BEST. 
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Your Gun Clean 


HOPPE’S 
NITRO POWDER 


SOLVENT No. 9 
(Trade-Mark registered) 


A liquid not made with acids; thor- 
oughly removes the residue of any 
high-power powder, including black 
powder—prevents rusting in any 
climate—removes metal fouling and 
leading. Nitro Powder Solvent has 
been put to the test at National 
Rifle Ranges; Used by U. S. Rifle- 
men; endorsed by prominent sports- 
men; never fails to do all claimed 
for it. Sold by dealers in guns and 
at Post Exchanges, 


FRANK A. HOPPE, 2314 N.8th St.,Philadelphia, Pa, 





Let Your Trap Gun Purchase Be a PARKER 


Be One of the Thousands of Satisfied PARKER Gun Users 


PARKER Guns are made by gun experts. The purchaser of a PARKER Gun re- 
ceives in good, substantial gun value, the benefits of experience in gun manufacturing 


Once you have used the PARKER, you will never 


Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. Why not now? 


Send for catalogue and free booklet about 20 bore guns 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers 


New York Salesroom, 25 Murray Street 






of over 50 years. 











Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 

















FOLDING LANTERN 


It is absolutely storm-proof. The Stand- 
ard Field Lantern of the United States 
and Canadian Armies. The popular 
Camp Lantern. 











OPEN FOLDED 





THESTONEBRIDGEFOLDING BAKER 


No pins to take out, no loose parts, nothing to 
lose. When you take hold of the handle you know 
you have everything 
belonging to it. 
Descriptive circular 
sent on request, 










FOLDED 
Cc. H. STONEBRIDGE MFG. CO. 
21-23 Warren Street New York City 




















U.S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 

FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 

Complete outfitters and dealers in government 

goods—from an army hat cord to a battleship, 

5,000 useful articles for field service, camping, 

outing, etc., in Army Officers’ price list 343—sent 
on receipt of 3 cents postage. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 
Largest Outfitters No inflated prices 
Army & Navy Buildin 
245 West 42nd St., New York City 











secures the powerful sole. 


any part to give away. 
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Black or Tan. All Sizes. SEND NO MONEY prepaid 





The “OLD TRAY” HIKER SHOES 
Faithful as your dog for STEADY wear 


"Man! _ This is no fancy boot to be stored in your closet 
for 50 weeks im the year; but a solid, substantial, 
everyday shoe, filled with an honest ambition to give 
your feet the greatest mile-after-mile efficiency. Soft, 
glove-fitting uppers, easy from the first day's wear. 
Extra heavy overweight soles. Double row of stitches 
These soles are further re- 
inforced against wear by a row of standard screws. 
Sturdily sewed with heavy thread. No chance for 
Dirt and snow excluding 
tongue, high pattern tops, loop pull strap and back stay. 
Good substantial heel. And the 
an, you just 
can't afford not to have a pair 
of these “Old Tray” Hiker 
Shoes to take the daily 
punishment of steady hiking. 


Just send coupon below and we will for- 
ward your shoes at once! Weare glad to 
send them no money in advance 
because they are built so full of wear and 
are so comfortable that we know when you 
once see them you will want to keep these 
wonderful shoes. Send no money—mail 
the coupon only andshoes will comeat once, 


Direct to You from the Shoe 
Market of the World 


That is why the price is only $4.65. Why 
pay $6 or $7? Slip these shoes on in your 
own home. If they aren’t the best shoe 
for the money you ever saw, send them back, 
and we'll return your money. You are the 
judge. Use coupon todayand get your pair of 
wonderful shoes while thisspecial offer holds good. 








Only this 
coupon, no 
mmoney. It 
brings these 
splendid 

oes to you y 


t OW cctacaveees 


Boston Mail Order House, Boston, Mass. | 
: Ad 


Senda! Boston Mail Order House, °38' 


Essex P.O. Building, Boston,Mass. 
Send postpaid shoes marked below. I will pay for 
them on arrival. If they are not the best value in 
America, you will return my money I risk nothing. 


Name .... 


dress .. 
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SOLD OUT 


Someone from somewhere bought up 
every copy of the December and 
January numbers of Firetp anp 
Stream available at newsstands. 

The War has created thousands of 
sportsmen. Our boys from “over 
there” are hungry for the material 
published in Fietp anp Srream. 


DON’T GET 
CAUGHT 
“NAPPING” 


Place an order now, to-day, with 
your local newsdealer for the April 
number. If he does not handle it, 
please send us his name and address 
and we will arrange with him to re- 
serve a copy for you. 


PLEASE HAVE PATIENCE 


Our reserve stock was used up and 
we are still unable to fill several 
thousand mail subscriptions recently 
received. If you have not received 
your February number, please have 
patience. 


























SINGLE ROD HAND-GRASP 
By Ladd Plumley 

N stations or on railroad trains you 

occasionally meet a fellow who is bur- 
dened with a bundle of rods like unto a 
bag of golf sticks. Every rod is fitted 
into grooves of a wooden case and every 
rod has its canvas cover. Sometimes 
there is in addition to the canvas covers 
other cases of leather. A vast bundle of 
rods is about the most inconvenient 
thing a fellow can lug around the coun- 
try. You can’t find a car rack long 
enough to hold the blamed things, and if 
you put ’em between you and the next 
seat there isn’t room for your legs. 

When I see a fisherman hitched to a 
great wad of rods, I am always tempted 
to say to him: “Stranger, did it ever oc- 


cur to you that you need only one hand- 
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grasp for those half-dozen rods? Then Three or four heavy coats of shellac 


you could cache the joints and tips in one 
stout tube and the hand-grasp itself 
could be in your trunk or satchel.” 

Twenty years ago I read Wells’ “Fly- 
rods and Fly-tackle,” and became a con- 
vert to hand-grasps which were separate 
from the joints of my rods. I have alum- 
inum tubes which hold at a pinch three 
rods, including two tips to each rod. 

Anyone who has a little mechanical 
skill can construct a hand-grasp for his 
rods. Sumach, as suggested by Wells, 
makes a serviceable and neat rod handle. 
The wood has a particularly nice grain 
and color and takes a beautiful finish. 
But in using any soft wood, like sumach, 
it is mecessary to insert a core of hard 
wood for a secure setting for the ferrule. 
This core need not extend through the 
entire length of the handle. With a 
lathe the boring for the core and the 
turning of the hand-grasp can be quickly 
and neatly done. But some of us have 
no lathe, and I manage to fashion han- 
dies for my rods without that conveni- 
ence. 

My plan is to whittle out the hand- 
grasp, leaving it in the rough much larger 
than it will be when finished. Using a 
bit of proper size, I drill a hole some six 
inches deep in the center of the handle. 
Into this hole I cement a carefully 
rounded piece of greenheart or lance- 
wood, the female ferrule having been ce- 
mented to the core before core and fer- 
rule are pushed into place. Before doing 
this it is necessary to slightly enlarge the 
upper portion of the boring, thus making 
a seat for the ferrule. When core and 
ferrule are in place, the latter should 
project from the hand-grasp just far 
enough to give a purchase for a finishing 
ring. 

A piece of rounded wood, some foot or 
so long, is now to be fitted into the fer- 
rule. Held by this guide, even without 
a lathe, the handle can be accurately 
shaped ; but it should be constantly turned 
on the work table while being worked 
down with plane and rasp. 

The butt cap, at the lower end of the 
handle, and the ring which holds the 
reel band in place should be fastened to 
the wood with both dowels and cement. 
For all ferrules and rod fittings I pre- 
fer for cementing purposes ordinary bi- 
cycle tire cement. That which is sold 
in broken chunks and must be heated 
when used. 


varnish can be given the hand-grasp. 
After the shellac is hard, a nice finish can 
be made by the use of powdered pumice 
mixed with olive oil, 

The butts of most trout fly rods are 
near enough in size so that in jointing 
rods to a single hand-grasp a standard 
ferrule can be used. But where the 
butts are not near enough in size, or 
where both trout and bass rods are 
jointed into the same hand-grasp, it may 
be necessary to place a double male fer- 
rule on the lighter of the rods. These 
ferrules should be cemented together. An- 
other plan that has proved satisfactory 
with me is to wind the bottom joint of 
the smaller rods with stout thread, thus 
bringing the necessary increase in diam- 
eter for a standard male ferrule. When 
this is done, plenty of cement should be 
applied to joint, before male ferrule is 
pushed into position and after the bot- 
tom of the butt has been filed down. 

Most rods are constructed with a rap- 
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$200.00 WORTH OF 
" Hishiug, Jachle thate- 


dit fr Sirhiiug” 


Given to Those Who Can Tell the Best Fish Stories 


For the Best Fish Story - - = - = = $50.00 Worth 
For the Next Best Fish Story - - - - 35.00 Worth 
For the 2 Next Best Fish Stories - - 25.00 Worth 
For the 4 Next Best Fish Stories - 10.00 Worth 
For the 5 Next Best Fish Stories - - 5.00 Worth 

Thirteen Prizes in all to be selected from our 1919 Catalog, issued 
about April 1, 1919, 

These stories may be true or not. They may be whoppers or actual 
substantiated facts. They can be curious or funny or exciting. But 
they must be about fish and fishermen. Let yourself go and tell them 
in your own way. Send as many as you like, but no story must exceed 
700 words. Short stories are preferable, however. 


CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 1, 1919 
Manuscripts cannot be returned. 
In the event of more than one person sending in the same story the 
one telling it best will be given the preference. 
Address all stories to 


Abbey & Imbrie Contest Editor 
c/o Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 10-15-17 Warren St., New York 












The Jim Dandy is sold 
by all dealers in fishing 

rh tackle, or mailed direct, for 
75c. Buy one and get all 
the fun and excitement 
there is in fishing. 


No. 101—Plain white, for 
dull days. 


No, 102—White with red 
collar, for bright days. 


No. 103—Frog color, for 
murky, roily water. 


Wise Sportsman’s 
Supply Co. 


15 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO 


it Wiggles! Tjzm=Danpy” It wopbjes! 


a 

The Jiné Dandy is the greatest fish-bait sensation of today. 
This bait depends entirely on its successful imitation of 
wounded nature to create a sudden and terrible appetite 
among game fish. It wiggles and wobbles through the water 
exactly like a crippled minnow and will outfish any other bait now on the 
market, and fishermen using this great bait will obtain the greatest number 
of strikes from their casts. Every cast proves it. 







Fishin’ was a /ost art, an’ th’ better class of 





crippled minnte—they organize a riot, an’ will actually 
commit murder t’ get that bait. 

If you fish for th’ exercise there is in castin’, any old 
bait will do, an’ you don't even have t’ fish in th’ water, 
but if you fish for th’ sport o' catchin’ ‘em, you've got t’ 
use a Jim Dandy, or go home with fewer fish than th’ 
fellow who uses this bait—that's fishin’ history. Th’ 


moral is—git a Jim Dandy . 
an’ get th’ fish. Monry, Sh Laing mm 


g2-2 p38 93 
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game fish actually forgot how t' bite. I had 
to do somethin’ for th’ cause, so I énuvented 
the Jim Dandy bait. This 
bait is a regular humdinger; 
It shows fish how t’ bite, an’ 
it’s th’ only bait that makes 
‘em put pep in their work. Fish 
are mighty proud t’ strike at th’ Jim Dandy 
—they even look for it, an’ when they see 
it wigglin’ an’ woddlin’ along—/just like a 


I Taught Game Fish 
How t’ Bite q 


Jim Dandy's Father. 








Fool ’em with 


Mitchells Bay Decoys 


3a 











TheSpoonThat Gets’em! 


Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop 
at end of slot sets hook firmly into jaw. Darts 
~~ likeareal fish. Catches more than 
any other 
spoon or 
Y wooden 
minnow, 
<2 Great for 

all game fish—Black Bass, Trout, 
Musky,Pike,Salmon,Cod,Tarpon,etc. Six sizes. 


donee ror Knowles Automatic Striker 


Sent on receipt of price. Guaranteed. Catalogue. 
Length: 154" 216" 234" 31%" 41," 51," 

Price each 35c¢ 35c $Sc 7Sc 9Gc $1.25 
Finishes: SIL VER—SILVER AND COPPER—BRASS 













S. &. KNOWLES, 78 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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These decoys have madea tr d cessina 








local way and are now offered tosportsmenevery- 
where. They do the trick—attract and hold ducks! 


Made of yellow cedar—with exact profiles and 
perfect carvings and markings—even to minor 
details. Fitted with keel or centre board and bal- 
last. Heads cannot come loose or break off. 
Anchor string attached with leather swivel which 
prevents cutting and any anchors hold. 


Now In Stock 


MALLARDS (black and grey) $24.00 
CANVAS BACK . =» * 20.00 
RED HEAD. . « « « 20.00 
BLUE BILL . e ° ° ° 18.00 


Prices quoted are per doz, Less in quantities of 50 or more, 
U. S. orders shipped from Michigan but order from 
W. E. PHILLIPS, Wallaceburg, Ont., Canada 


' Fish Bite 
& Like Hungry Wolves, on thisOld Fisherman's 
Lure. Attracts all Kinds of Fish, fills your 
Nets, Traps or Trot Line. DIME 
brings Illust'd Booklet. Tells How, Giv- 


ing the Treasured Secrets of the Wisest 
Fisherman in this Country. 
S$ SUPPL 


Oak Park, lit. 












° Minnows: Eele, Mink, Musk 
18 ete., in large quantities SURE 
9 the new, Folding, Galvanized 














WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-47, ST.LOUIS, MO. 





STEEL WIRE NET 
It catches them like a fly-trap eatches files. Alls res. Single or double throat 
Write for price list of Fishermen’s Specialties and our FREE net offer; and 
booklet on best fish bait known, Agents wanted. 





CREEK 
CHUB 


Patents Pending 






satisfactory in every respect. 













WIGGLER CRAB 


NATURE LURES—CATCH MORE FISH 


Nearest to the live minnow and crab in movement and appearance. Scale finish and shell 
finish. Convertible—surface or deep. Also have half-ounce Baby Chub, Baby Perch, etc. 
Descriptive circular, proving baits catch more fish, for the asking. 

Get from your dealer, 85 cents each, or direct. You run no risk, money back if baits not 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY, 120 South Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 







CREEK 











idly increasing diameter near the handle. 
After cutting the butt for fitting to the 
hand-grasp, it is generally possible to 
have sufficient material for an accurate 
fit for the male ferrule. As rods vary 
considerably, no rule can be established 
other than that the ferrule provided in 
the hand-grasp should be large enough 
for the butt of the heaviest rod. 

I have one hand-grasp which is used 
with six reds, all of the rods of different 
weights and different lengths. 

There are those who do not care to 
go,to the expense of an aluminum case 
for rod joints. A tin gutter pipe, of 
small size and of that sort where the 
joints are neatly made, leaves very little 
to be desired. ‘A friend has a tin pipe 
case which is stout and presents a neat 
appearance, In the bottom he inserted a 
plug of hard wood; he had a shoemaker 
construct a cap of sole leather. The case 
is provided with a handle of sole leather, 
neatly wrapped in place with pack-thread. 
Several coats of furniture enamel, dark 
green in color, give an attractive nnish. 





CALIFORNIA STATE FISH AND 
GAME COMMISSION MAKES 
BIENNIAL REPORT TO 
GOVERNOR 


MILLIONS OF FISH PLANTED IN STREAMS 
OF STATE 


HE work accomplished by the State 

Fish and Game Commission during 
the past two years is outlined in the 
Twenty-fifth Biennial Report which has 
just been printed by the State Printing 
Office in Sacramento. The erection of a 
splendid new hatchery in Inyo County, 
the building of a new patrol boat to be 
used in enforcing the laws in Southern 
California waters and in carrying on fish- 
ery investigations, the enlargement of the 
activities of the commercial fishery de- 
partment, the e@mtensive educational and 
publicity campaign which has been car- 
ried on, and the splendid results obtained 
in enforcing fish and game laws are 
pointed out as the outstanding features 
of the past biennial period. 

A total of 36,425,898 fish were planted 
in the streams of the state during the 
season 1916, and 25,697,420 during the 
season 1917. The total number of trout 
planted in 1916 amounted to 16,214,160 
and in 1917, 18,844,420. This large pro- 
duction of fish has been accomplished 
through the increased facilities in the way 
of hatcheries and egg-collecting stations 
which have been provided in recent years. 

California now stands well in the lead 
as regards game refuges. The 1917 legis- 
lature set aside seventeen sanctuartes, 
comprising a total of 899,180 acres. These 
added to the refuges already established 
makes the total area devoted to game 
sanctuaries to exceed 1,000,000 acres. The 
new refuges are almost wholly within 
national forests. So long as these re- 
fuges remain inviolate, it will be prac- 
tically impossible to exterminate the larg- 
er game animals. 

During the biennium, 1917 arrests were 
made for violations of the game laws, 
1553 convictions were obtained, and a 
total of $39,375.50 in fines imposed. The 
total number of days of imprisonment im- 
posed on violators shows a splendid in- 
crease, the total amounting to 2,465%4 
days. Nearly 14,000 ducks and geese, and 
more than 24 tons of fishery products, 
taken illegally, were confiscated. Boun- 
ties were paid on 179 mountain lions in 
1916, and 188 in 1917. 

That splendid hunting and fishing is af- 
forded in this state is evidenced by the 
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Approximately 165,000 hunters secured 
licenses in 1917 and 120,000 anglers. 

In spite of widened activities and in- 
creased expenses of the past two years, 
a generous balance is shown to exist in 
the state treasury. 


large sale of hunting and angling licenses. | 
FisH AND GAME CoMMISSION. | 





CARP 


Editor Fieto & StREAM: 

In your December issue the gentleman 
signing himself O. E. I. tells us of shoot- 
ing some carp that he saw feeding on the | 
surface of a Wisconsin lake, and then | 
tells of picking them up while they were 
stunned and floating on the surface. 
am of the opinion he was lucky no game 
warden was near, for I bet his carp | 
were something far gamier than the use- | 
less carp. I have killed them by the hun- | 
dred with spear, shot same with rifle, | 
killed a few with a shotgun by standing | 
directly over them as they were feeding 
in shallow water along shore. 

And I never saw one come to the sur- 
face after being stunned. They will not | 
float and sink before the water has stop- 
ped bubbling. 

What kind of shot did he use? It is 
almost impossible to kill them with a gun | 
as I have shot them until they were ac- | 
tually torn with shot and still they would 
get away. 

As to feeding on the surface they often 
do that and will frequently leap clear 
out of the water, but I think it is mostly 
done in play, as they do that when there 
is absolutely nothing on the surface. I 
think their surface food is mostly vege- 
table matter, as I have often watched 
them push their sucker-like mouths up ‘in 
the green scum on stagnant water and | 
draw in the stuff floating there. No! I 
don’t like carp. They have nothing to 
recommend them that I know of except 
to feed Huns. 

Hoping this will help set you right on 
the carp question. 

I am one who reads Fietp AND STREAM 
from the top of the first page to the last 
word of the Murad ad. on the back page. 

. ACKERMAN. 

Ans.—Your letter of December 8th, in 
regard to carp is very interesting indeed. 
I, myself, don’t know much about carp. 
I note you say that you don’t like carp. 
Perhaps you are the man who gave the 
world the famous recipe for cooking 
carp, namely: “Plank the carp, then throw 
the carp away and eat the plank.”—Ep. 








DRY FLY OIL AND A LANDING 
NET 


I have been a dry fly fisherman for the 
past four years. Yes, I might say a “nut” 
on the subject. My inquiry is whetier or 
not the taste or odor of the oil used to 
float the fly has anything to do with the 
manner in which the trout takes the fly. 
I have always used the regular prepared 
oil sold by the Eastern sporting goods 
dealers. In the middle of the last sea- 
son (I was fishing in Utah) I ran out 
of oil and the local stores did not carry | 
it. To meet the emergency I dissolved 
some paraffine in gasoline and found it 
dried instantly and floated the fly in a 
very superior manner, the little fly seemed 
to fairly dance over the roughest of water. 
However I had very poor luck in strik- 
ing the fish. I would not hook more than 
one in ten strikes. Had just decided it 
was due to the taste of the gasoline when 
one evening just at dark I hooked five 
nice ones almost without a miss. I then 


decided that as my trouble had been on 
one-day trips it was due to the fact that 











IL Mock me sty ppeurd 


ahr 


“Yes, sir; that’s the gospel truth. 


“Six years ago a fellow came into my sporting goods store 
asking for a split ring and a treble hook. 


“T thought nothing about it, but pretty soon in came some 
more fellows for more split rings and treble hooks. 





“Season after season they kept coming, 
more and more of ’em each year, until 
my curiosity was aroused and I’d ask 
’em what in thunder they were doin’ 
with ’em. No answer, but a knowin’ 
look and a wise wink. 


“Well, sir, I knew they had somethin’ 
awful good or they wouldn’t be keepin’ 
so mum, so I got to nosin’ around and 
finally discovered that one of my old 
customers had been making this ‘mys- 
tery spoon’ and selling them to his 
friends, and then to their friends, until 
finally ’most everybody in Detroit was 
usin’ them. 

“Last summer I verified a report that 

36 pike had been caught on this spoon at 
Echo Lake, Mich., in one morning! 
_ “The photo shows a catch made by the 
inventor, in three hours’ fishing! Three 
other men, one in the same boat, using 
other baits, did not get a single fish! 
(Yes, I know it sounds ‘fishy,’ but they 
all will make affidavits it’s true.) 


“So I am selling the whole bait now— 
and I call it thé OSPREY DARDEVLE 
casting and trolling spoon. If your dealer 
hasn’t gotten them yet, I’ll send it any- 
where in the U. S. or Canada, postpaid, 
for 75c. Made in 6 different finishes, 
all proven successful, but the one shown 
above is the prize of the lot. 


Send for your 


“OSPREY” 


Silk Casting 
m Line Today 


Regardless of the 
enormous advance in 
all other lines we are 
still selling “Osprey” 
lines at the old prices. 
Order now before the 
inevitable increase 
occurs —S0 yard spools 
20-Ib. test $1.15 

26-Ib. ‘* 1.35 











cost—15-Ib. test $1.00 
23-. ** 1.25 
30-Ib. ** 1.50—Post Paid 


The 26 and 30-Ib test are suitable for salt water fishing, 
as well as muscallonge and other large fish. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Write for Samples and dope sheet, 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


68 East Congress Street 





Detroit, Mich. 
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Weeds and Shallows “a= 
Hold No Bugbears For This Motor ~ 


A motor that enables you to run up in weedy, reedy 


H ERE’S a real sportsman’s motor. 
at will float. No more tug- 


bays and shallows—a motor that'll take you anywhere a ¢ 
ging and pulling at oars that dip upa load of weeds at every stroke. No more naming over 
the stern of the boat to pull weeds off the propellor. Nomore backaches—no more blistered 
hands—no more work. Every joy-killer that ever tagged a sportsman is banished with a 


Liberty Drive Speed 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 










It attaches to any rowboat by simply turning two thumb-screws. It Motor 
operates on the same principle as motors in biglaunches. The shaft for those wishin 
extends straight out from the rear of the boat. The engineis ina highly refin 
vertical position, The drive is direct motor. aS 
from engine to propellor. The entire ana Shashe 
















motor pivots on stern of boat. Can 
be raised or lowered by pressure 
onsteering handle. Steersby swing- 
ing propellor to right or left. Pro- 
pellor rises over stones, sunken logs 
or other obstructions. Goes through 
weeds likeaneel. Drives boat right 
up onbeach. Has speed of5 to 
10 miles an hour. Weighs 
about 60 pounds. Guar- 


anteed against de- 
Price 
Only 


fects in work- 
manship or 
material, 
all complete, ready to run, with bat- 
tery ignition. Comes in two sections, for 
ease in carrying. Can be quickly connected 
together. . 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 73 Caille Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 


CAILLE 


On Marine Motors is the Hallmark of Quality 


starter; nocrank- 
ing. neto in fly- 
wheel. Positively the 
highest development 
in rowboat motor de- 
sign. 


Special Catalog 
on Request 



















Send for Details 


Get our beautiful Liberty Drive 
Book now. Have your motor in 
ample time. Also please name your 
dealer. If interested in launch mo- 
tors, 2 to 30 H. P., give length, beam, 
draft and type of boat. 












CORKER BASSj BUGS. The bug with the slanting head—the_bassiest. 


classiest cork bodied lure ever made. The slanting head makes Corker Bugs 
floating and self righting always. More bass—more sport—with Corker Bugs 
—the livest lure that floats. Made in 12 distinctive patterns as follows— 
Name Wings Body Name Wings Body 
Golden Pheasant Golden Yellow Gold Bug Red Gold 
Squirrel Brown Cork Peacock Peacock Yellow 
Grey Goose Grey Grey Yellow Kid Yellow Yellow 
Ringneck Pheasant Brown Brown Turkey Black Brown 
ii Ghost White Luminous Guinea Guinea Red and White 
l is Mallard Grey e Red Head White White and Red 





Golgen Pheasant 
\ size 
From your dealer or direct by insured post. 


Dealers--CORKER the bug with the slanting bead—the sensation in bass lures for 1919-—CORKER 
gets reeulte—bess for your customers—saies fur you. Write now—for our Liberal selling p.an. 


THE HAYES-HOMSHER COMPANY | 
317 Hume Mansur Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana | 
FOR BASS YOU CAN’T BEAT CORKER BUGS le 


50 cents each—$5.50 per dozen 
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I was not in form, which is usually the 
case the first day on the stream. How- 
ever, the latter part of September I spent 
a week on the headwaters of the beauti- 
ful Proro River, and while the trout 
would strike at nearly every cast I would 
hook a ridiculously small per cent of them. 
This was my last trip and I am now 
wondering. Though I have read most 
American books on dry fly angling, I don’t 
remember of the subject having been 
mentioned. If the taste and odor of the 
oil has any effect upon the manner in 
which the fish takes the fly, why not pro- 
duce an oil with a taste attractive to the 
fish. I admit I really don’t know whether 
a fish is endowed with a sense of smell, 
or even taste. As I before stated, I am 
looking for information. I wonder could 
we get an opinion from Mr. LaBranch 
on the subject. I consider his book on 
dry fly angling far superior to anything I 
have read on the subject and have myself 
proven most of his theories on the stream. 

Another thing I wish to mention. To 
meet my own requirements I invented a 
landing net which will not snag or hang up 
in the brush. You all know the grief ex- 
perienced in trying to carry a landing net 
through the thick brush. My net consists 
of a hollow aluminum handle, octagon 
shaped, 1x114x15 inches and a folding 
spring net frame. The net and frame 
when folded slides completely into the 
handle. I carry the net folded resting in 
two spring clips fastened to the lid of my 
creel. When a fish is ready to be landed 
I grasp the handle with one hand and by 
a sharp swinging motion the net frame is 
thrown out of the handle, the net frame 
springs open and the net falls down into 
place ready for use. It never tangles or 
hangs up. I used one for a full season, 
landed a lot of the big ones in Jackson’s 
Hole, Wyo. Do you think such a net 
would interest the sportsmen. It weighs 
less than one pound. 

Jack TINGcEY. 

Ans.—We thank you for your informa- 
tion concerning the landing net and will 
publish it for the benefit of the fraternity. 

Regarding the dry fly oil would say that 
I use the regular prepared product and 
never had any trouble from not being able 
to strike the fish quickly enough. I 
imagine that the residual acid in your 
gasoline may have left a certain bitter 
taste to the fly, which caused the trout to 
reject it more quickly than the regular oil. 
Did you try tasting the flies yourself? We 
have no reason to doubt that the trout 
has a good sense of taste. He certainly 
can detect a fly almost instantly and does 
it partly by taste and partly by the feel 
of the hock.—Eb. 


ANGLING QUESTIONS 


1. How could I have a 7'4-foot rod 
made shorter? By taking out the middle 
joint I can make it 5 feet long, but the 
tip joint won’t fit in the butt joint. How 
could I remedy this? Would the com- 
bination of tip and butt joint make a sub- 
stantial rod? 

2. What is the standard weight for prac- 
ticing bait-casting? 

3. What is the best way to fasten a 
worm to a hook? I have had little suc- 
cess when I “string” them. I am told that 
the hook must be entirely covered, else 
they won’t bite. Also tell me the best 
way to fasten a minnow to the hook. 

4. When is the best time of the day for 
fishing—morning or evening? 

WaALpo WILLHoFrt. 


Ans.—1. We would suggest that you get 
a regular bait-casting rod 5 feet 6 inches 





























long. No combination of your 3-piece rod 
will bend satisfactorily. 

2. The standard weight for practicing 
bait-casting is 544 ounces. 

3. To fasten a worm to a hook, you 
make two loops and then barb through 
collar on worm. To fasten a minnow to 
a hook, barb through the lower lip. 

4. The best time for fishing is in the 
early morning after dawn, until 8 o'clock, 
and every evening after 4 o’clock.—Eb. 





CATCHING HAWKS 

HE hawk commonly called the marsh 

hawk, while feeding principally on 
mice, rodents, insects, etc., kills many 
song and game birds, chief among the 
latter being the partridge and wild duck. 
In the late spring it is not uncommon for 
this hawk to kill poultry, although it does 
not make a practice of doing so. The 
writer made a study of the habits of this 
hawk for several years, and has never yet 
seen one of them light on anything other 
than the ground or fence. 

The most effective manner of catching 
this hawk is to take an ordinary size steel 
trap, and to the trigger tie or fasten a 
common house or field mouse. Care 
should be taken that no sticks or trash be 
left beneath the trigger which would 
cause it not to spring. After securing the 
mouse to the trigger, the trap is then 
placed in a small clear space in the grass 
where the hawks usually pass. This hawk 
is nearly always found on the marshes, 
but in many instances it crosses fields and 
lowlands, skimming the ground and flying 
low over wet or marshy land, where the 
grass and weeds contain many mice, in- 
sects, etc. The traps should be attended 
to regularly each night and morning, and 
fresh bait applied when found to be lack- 
ing, but one should avoid being near the 
traps at the time the hawks are due to 
pass. This hawk may have habits ac- 
cording to different localities, but in the 
majority of cases the birds fly north in 
the morning and south in the evening. 

This method is absolutely dependable, 
provided the hawk sees the mouse, which 
it usually does. Out of a total of about 
nine traps set at one time, the writer 
caught upward to three in one afternoon. 
At that time there was a bounty for each 
hawk (any species) killed, and _ this 
method proved to be both pleasant and 
remunerative. During a period of about 
three years, at least one hundred and fifty 
of such hawks were killed in this man- 
ner. A. W. Turner. 





Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 

Would like to know if there is any dif- 
erence in breeds of wild Mallard ducks. 
I have some which have a light gray head 
and their wings are a dull green instead 
of blue. I use them for decoys, and the 
gray-headed ones seem to be the best. 

Can you tell me why? 

RAYMOND BLESSING. 


x* * * * * 


Ornithologists recognize only one form 
or race of the Mallard throughout the 
whole of its range, which comprises North 
America and Eurasia, with the exception 
that the breeding from Greenland has been 
described as a distinct subspecies. This 
latter race, however, would not be ex- 
pected to occur in Nebraska, and further- 
more, does not agree with the description 
given by our correspondent. Without a 
more detailed description it is not possible 
to identify it 
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THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 














A Real Little Wiggler for the Fly Rod 


The greatest fish getter ever used on a fly rod. Handles easily 
on any ordinary fly rod. Wiggles and flashes its sides like a real 
live crippled minnow. 
No large or small mouth bass, large trout, pike or pickerel = 
Also very effective for landlocked salmon. Can be 
used fly casting, trolling or on a bait casting rod by adding a 
small sinker. 
shiner, gold shiner, yellow perch, red side, red head, all white, 
red or yellow. Price, each 50c. 


Four in Handy Vest Pocket Compartment $2.00 
Send stamp for catalog of Baits, Flies, Lines, Leaders, Weedless Hooks, etc. 


HE W. J. JAMISON CO., Dept. F, 736 So. California Ave., CHICAGO, ILL! 


resist it. 


It’s a pleasure just to watch it work. 


Two sizes, 154 and 24% inches long. In silver 




















Are Your “Decoys” Decoys Or What? 


Webster defines 
by artifice.’’ 
that will really lure. 
you will spend months looking forward to—you want MASON’S 
DECOYS, 
Perfect in shape and coloration. 
dealers. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 593 Milford St., Detroit, Mich. 


“‘decoy’’ as ‘‘to lead or allure into danger 
There’s lots of art necessary to make decoy-ducks 
For your trip—your precious few days 


"live ones.”” 


the kind that look “‘liver than the 
At all good 


All spccies. 
Send today for interesting booklet. 











MORE WILD DUCKS NEXT 
if you plant WILD CELERY, Wiid Rice, Duck Po- 
tato and other plants that pro- 
duce natural food and cover for 
them, Wild Duck attrac- 
tions our specialty. Germ. 
ination guaranteed, Write 
for literature and prices, 

TERRELL, ts 

L 0 








} All kinds of fish 
ts, hammocks, fly 
nets, etc., may be easily and quickly oom with my illus- 
trated instructions before you. 21 photographs show you 
how. Once learned never forgotten. Also gives more infor- 
mation about the use of nets than has ever been published. 
Send to day. Price 25c postpaid, 
W. E. CLAYTON, Altoona, Kansas 
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The HALFORD ‘<® 
TROUT LINE 


DOUBLE TAPERED 
Made In England 


is the grandest Dry Fly HALFORD 7 
Line ever produced, For 5 am Be . NEI 
quality and finweh, it has —_ - 
no equal, Waterprooted stihindte 
under pressure — Dar’ 

Brown Color, 

HFH, HEH, 
HCH, 30 yards. 





” 


All Sizes, $9.00 each 


HALFORD SALMON LINE DOUBLE TAPERED 
40 yds. $17.50 
E a E 40 yds. 19.00 
Stocked by all first class dealers 
HENRY SMAIL, Importer 
82 Duane Street 





w York 

















ern waters, 


The Emerson j 
out single gut snell., 


Hough Fly 


cartoonist a “back to the 


lays” story of fishing. 





2281 Colfax Ave., 


The Pacific 
Coast Trout Fly 





Lures that they like 


The Emerson Hough Fly and the Pacific Coast 
Trout Fly—two South Bend Bucktail Flies which 
have proven their merit in catches like above. 


The Emerson Hough designed by the prominent 
sportsman of that name, is a favorite and one of 
the most deadly flies ever produced. 


The Pacific Coast Trout Fly has proven an «¢ 
unusual killer for gamey trout in far weste e 
Both are made with or with- ¢ 
Spinners extra. ve 


Get “The Days of Real Sport” Free |”, 


Fully illustrated by Briggs, the famous , 
yhoo 
Describes 
full line of trout and other lures, 


South Bend Bait Co. oie 


South Bend, Ind. ’ 




















¢ 
¢ 


* 


¢ 





m... 


rf aon 
’ Company 
2281 Colfax Ave., 
y ! ‘South Rend, Ind. 
Send me 4th Revised Edition 
of “The Days of Real Sport.” 
,, Name.. _ 









’ Address.............. 
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=. And a 
You, Fishermen!! Whaling 
You, who have never used anything but cheap machine made Good — 


bamboo rods or worse yet the steel Poles which now flood the market. 
There is a treat awaiting you in the shape of a 


WHALING GOOD ROD 


Yes, every Whaling Rod is hand made and is perfect 
in every detail. Either Fly or bait, these are real RODS, 
full of life and right up-to-the-minute in design. 

We are the only rod-making concern to keep abreast 
of the times and can furnish the tournament bait casting 
and dry fly rods now so much in demand 











THE G. E. WHALING & SON CO. 
801 Champlain Ave. Cleveland, O. 






















Because it’s built that way 
~ Write for Complete Catalog 
RACINE BOAT a 
Dept. 68 Racine Wisconsin 











Bheveien amour ine of 
Free 
We Sate 


Ny | siuaria Trial on the 









Good hot coffee and a tasty 
lunch ready in less time than 
it takes to gather wood for 
an vrdinary camp fire. No 
delay, no fuss or trouble when 
you use an 


AMERICAN KAMPKOOK 


The ideal camp stove for tourists 
and all who hunt, fish or go camp- 
ing. Has two burners. Burns gaso- 
line. Folds securely into steel case 
when not in use. up and going 
in two minutes. Not affected by 
wind. Simple, substantial, safe. Also 
sold with KAMPOVEN for broiling 
and baking. 

Sold by sporting goods and hard- 
ware lers. 

Write for attractive literature. 


American Gas Machine Co. 
803 Clark St. Albert Lea, Minn, 
Size, folded, 141%4x8x314 
inches, Weight, 8 pounds. 


















































> FREE. ee, ¢ 
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‘@qune See Power 


Padylientepeartanles even Polit 
Pe pm fu te eves. ully 
guaranteed. pawrep. 20 

miere tory. Siekes ricesand 

Freicatsion, ‘at wholesale in 


AKRONCASLANPCO. 43. CASBIDC, AKRON, Ono 
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Lf Zi P-ZIP (sept. 34.1018) 


The greatest 50c article on the market. 
7 Shipped right to you from the factory the 
of game day we receive your order. 
The prong is made of beautiful me- 
, never break or wear out; the 
rubbers are elastic and lasting, 
with plenty of * “pep” and i mre. 


















Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows 





ff macship. ZIP. ‘ae COMP: ETE 

ONLY 50c PREPAID. Be sure the 
name Zip Zip and our address ap- 
pear on the one you buy. Order 
— us or any Sporting Guods 


~ AuToNaTiC RUBBER CO., Columbia, S.C. 


Oriental Wiggler $ice. 
Little Fares pt Wig ee 





















OUTDOOR BOOKS PR Field and Stream 


Camp Craft The latest and best of camping books. 


Carmpin 


The Medicine Man in the Woods 
phiet in waterproof potest binding. covering emergency, first aid od woods’ medicine. 


A pam 
a it tt with a 
wD Wotad checke direct to FIELD AN 


282 pp. profusely illustrated. All the modern camping 
Cloth, handsomely bound, $1.50; 


A book for veteran wilderness travelers, canoe cruising, horse- 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.25; with a year’s subscription to Field 


equipment that you do not find in earlier works are ee in this work. 
with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $2.7 

2 A sequel to Camp Craft. 
back camping, pas hiking, winter camping, etc. 


and Stream, $2.5 
‘AND SHOTGUNS Military rifle shooting, big game rifles, and how to learn shooting 
at big game; sights, targets, rifle mechanics, trap-shooting, wind shooting, patterns, snap shooting, ete. A 
complete and authoritative work for the big game and feathered game hunter. Special chapters on the U. 
1 —! Cloth, $2.00; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $3.25. 
ye’ Book o HI ting an With ten chapters on camping for boys. How to 
seta trout, bass and muscallonge, and the tackle to get that a boy can buy. How to learn wing shooting and 
rifle shooting. How to make your own quote outfit. 291 pp., 70 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; with a year’s 
subscription to Field and Stream, $2.7 
Boys’ Book of Gonaches ‘and Sailing 
Has also chapters on the motorboat, mide many on _- canoe cruising, how to build a decked canvas 
sailing canoe; boat-building and rigging for sail batteaux, dories, skiffs, duckboats, catboats and knockabouts, 
350 pp., 127 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $2.75. 


Never go on 8 
uick-reference index, 50 ce year’s subscription, $2.10. 


with a 
STREAM, 25 West asth St., New York City 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


FIsHES OF THE VICINITY OF NEw YorxK 
City, by John Treadwell Nichols. 

Here is a little booklet published by _ 
the American Museum of Natural History 
which fills a long-felt want. 

All of New York’s anglers have often 
wished for the correct names and habits 
of the strange creatures they haul in while 
fishing near the metropolis, and this book 
describes them all—from the beautiful 
brook trout to the lordly drum and vo- 
racious shark, 

Mr. Nichols has written at some length 
of the fishes found in the vicinity of New 
York, has given a complete list of those 
that have been taken in the waters from 
Rockaway even to Yonkers. and has pro- 
vided a key to the puzzle of their names. 

It is illustrated with over 60 cuts and 
colored plates, and may be had for 50 
cents by applying to the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, 77th street and 
Columbus avenue, New York City, for 
“Handbook Series No. 7.” 





Everybody, including ourselves, 
have welcomed the boys back. The 
fatted calf has been slaughtered. 
The fruit cake has been baked to 
a turn and we have cheered our 
heroes until we are hoarse, for 
they made possible the squabbles 
of the peace table. But at this 
writing no one has thanked or ex- 
pressed enough appreciation or 
gratitude to the soldiers’ families. 
By the soldiers’ families I mean 
the little sheltered wives and sis- 
ters who cried good-bye with hearts 
breaking, and with trembling lip 
and wonderful courage turned to 
a world upheaved, for their living, 
which the wage-earners had always 
given them, and back of the sorely- 
tried muscles which groaned to the 
beat of an aching heart was the 
ever-present thought that he might 
not come back. A mother’s bur- 
den is a different one and there 
is more romance and_ sentiment 
woven about it, but back of every 
romance must be enough practica- 
bility to keep the roof from leaking 
and so, soldier boys, you owe to 
your wives and sisters many things. 
Take them outdoors this summer 
and build up their health, offset- 
ting the confinement they have 
been forced to live in. Let them 
catch fish. We have ladies’ prizes 
in our Prize Fishing Contest that 
will appeal very strongly to she of 
the wind-tossed hair and cheeks all 
pink without the assistance of 
rouge, and the wonder of the out- 
doors and the health it brings will 
go deep in her soul and her chil- 
dren and her children’s children 
will benefit much thereby. 











SEVENTH PRIZE, CHANNEL BASS, 
1918 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
My Story—By George C. Diem 

HE fatigue of a morning’s pitching 

in a rather heavy surf finds us in the 
bottom of the skiff, where restful posi- 
tions are more easily assumed. The morn- 
ing has passed uneventfully except for 
the very humorous antics of Jack and 
Bob in the other boat which took place 
earlier in the morning when a naval avi- 
ator on coast patrol duty, flying quite low, 
made a dip when passing over their boat, 
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thereby almost causing heart failure to 
said occupants. 

It is now eleven o’clock and our boat- 
man sleeps serenely. My host is dozing. 
I am day-dreaming. Two or three revo- 
lutions of the reel spool, just the tide, 
perhaps; a few seconds pass, five or six 
revolutions more; the boat pitches badly; 
nothing, I guess; a moment passes—B-u-z- 
z-z-z-z-z—10—20—30 feet of line gone— 
not so dreamy now, nor my friend—in 
fact, all very much awake. Line still 
going out rapidly—time to set the hook 
—now the battle is on, of which I will 
say little. In about forty-five minutes the 
job is done—a 43-pound silver and golden 
beauty lies in the bottom of the boat 
vanquished, but a formidable opponent. 

In the pick up and. strike, however, 
there lies a lesson for both novice and 
veteran channel bass anglers. Assume 
all runs, however slight, to be those of 
a bass. To check at this stage means 
almost certain loss. Let him get going 
good—then strike—the sport is then on. 
May it be every angler’s experience. 





HONOR CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 


Seventh Prize Channel Bass 
Weight—43 Ibs. 
Length—47 in. 
Girth—27 in. 
Caught—July 23, 1918. 
Where—Corsons Inlet. 
Rod—Greenheart. 
Reel—J. Vom Hofe. 
Line—Abbey & Imbrie. 
Lure—Bunker. 











LARGE OR SMALL .MOUTH 
WO noble steeds of Rotal breed, 


In time of need the same in speed, 
Tho’ one has tail the longer, 
Which one can neigh the stronger? 


Of two buck sheep of equal strength, 
The same in girth, the same in length, 
One white, one black as powder, 
_ Which one can bleat the louder? 


Of donkeys two the same in size, 
The question often will arise, 

If one has ears the larger, 
Which one can kick the harder? 


Now tell us please, which one of these 
Should raise the stiffest kind of breeze? 
The kick, the bleat, the neigh or bother 
Of theme that’s up the farther? 


Of fish in weight and name the same, 
Unless deformed and halt or lame, 
That one can fight the hardest, 
Which has a mouth the largest. 


Oh! Famous Bass of fighting fame, 
Let one poor friend defend thy name, 
Thy courage test, thy virtues rest 
In friendly verse tho’ writ in jest. 

A. MINnNow. 
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INUIT 


Established 





OSHKOSH, 
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WRITE FOR 








SHIP TO 
PERCEY’S FUR HOUSE 


ALWAYS 
RELIABLE, DEPENDENT AND EXACT 


1872 


WISCONSIN 








PRICE LIST 









‘ ia 4 : v 
e Eels, Mink, Muskrats 
Catch Fish, other fur-bearing ate ond 
Ni Foldi Galvani fod Bite el Wire * co. at 
ew, Foldin van Steel 
catches theny’ likeafi “trap catches files. Med 4 
allsizes, Write for descriptive price list, and 
free booklet on best bait known for attrac ing fish, 
J. F. Gregory, 3302 Oregon Ave., St.Louis, Mo 












Turns night into day. 300 
candie power. Carry as a 
lantern; use anywhere as a 
lamp. Weather proof. For camp, on lake orin 
; woods, boating or hunting. Write for new free 
1918—1919 afer, Big money maker for sportemen, 
hunters, y etc. Agents make big money. 
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) ACORN BRASS MFG. CO. 475 Acorn Bidg., Chicage 














National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping, and Trapping stories and pic- 
tures. valuable information about guns, rifles, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish and game 
laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, 
how to build camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you 
the amount of up-to-date information about life in 
theopen that youcan get froma year’s subscription 
to the National Sportsman. Special information 
furnished tosubscribers at all times, Free of Charge. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures, shown 
above, are reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, 
in strikingly attractive colors, from original oil paint- 
ings by well-known artists. hey make appropriate 
and pleasing decorations for the den, camp, or club- 
room of any man who likes to hunt or fish. Price of pic- 
tures alone 25c. _ We will send you this set of pictures, 
FREE OF CHARGE, on receipt of $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription to the National Sportsman Magazine. 


- ee) 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 

218 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the 
National Sportsman and the set of 8 outdoor pictures 
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The Prize Fishing Contest 


The closing of the 1918 competition 











The Ninth Annual Field and Stream 
Prize Fishing Contest 


In April, as the first fly is whipped onto some turbulent mountain stream, the Ninth Annual Field and 
Stream National Prize Fishing Contest automatically begins. If that fly is snapped up by some hun- 
gry trout and you land him, if he is small throw him back whether his measurements satisfy the Game 
Laws or not. If he is a possible prize winner, then and only then keep him. Sit in the shade of 
some budding birch and fill out a FIELD AND STREAM affidavit blank. These are published in 
the magazine and every disciple of old [zaak Walton should carry several in his tackle box. Of course, 
there are no possible objections to keeping as many fish as you wish to eat but don't, for the good of 
the sport and your own future pleasure, catch a whole boat load of small fish merely to have them 
draped about yourself and be photographed. That can only mark you as a game hog and entirely ig- 
norant of the ethics of good sportsmanship. Let every fisherman, from the guide of the far northland 
to the yachtsman angler of the topics, unless they are needed for immediate consumption, keep only 
those fish eligible for entry in this great contest of 1919 with its increased number of classes and its 
handsome prizes, better than ever before. 


Last year the FFELD AND STREAM contest with its nation-wide reputation for the promotion of 
good sportsmanship, light tackle, and the taking of fewer but bigger fish, was a great success notwith- 
standing the absence of many sportsmen from the country. This year our boys will be back with the 
love of the outdoors big in their hearts and will be found with rod and reel wherever the game fish 
abound. We heartily welcome them as competitors. 


There are so many angles of this contest to make it interesting to every sportsman that it is almost a 
necessity for him to closely follow it in the pages of FIELD AND STREAM.- 


Unquestionable data is published regarding the localities big fish are to be found in attractive profusion. 


Practical and absorbing articles by the prize winners—real stories of taking of notable fish—including 
when, where and on what tackle the big ones are being taken fill the pages of the magazine every month 
in the year. Every one should consult our next issue for the various classes and list of prizes for 1919. 














PRIZE WINNERS OF THE 1918 Spool Reel, Kingfisher Black Wonder Reel, K sgfisher Line and Shakespeare 


FISHING CONTEST Line and White Decker Lure. Yellow Perch Lure. 


CONCLUDED SECOND PRIZE—Cy. Reamer, weight S/XTH PRIZE—Alex TT. Gibbes, 
9 Ibs. 10 oz., length 26% in., girth 18'2 weight 7 Ibs. 8 oz., length 25% in., girth 
TARPON in. Caught at Dent’s Pond, Columbia, S. 17 in. Caught in Dents Pond, S. C., with 


FIRST PRIZE—W. Ashby _ Jones, 
weight 205 Ibs., length 7 ft. 2 in., girth 
45 in. Caught at Caloosahatchee River, 
with Greenheart Rod, Julius Vom Hofe 
Reel, 24-thread line and Cut Mullet Lure. 

SECOND PRIZE—John §Igelstroem, 
weight 173 Ibs., length 83 in., girth 42 
in. Caught at South Boca Grande, Flori- 
da, with Edw. Vom Hofe Rod, Edw. Vom 
Hofe Reel, Abbey & Imbrie Line and 
Blue Crab Lure. 


SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(S. D.) 


FIRST PRIZE—Alex T. Gibbes, 
weight 9 Ibs. 12 oz., length 27% in., girth 
1914 in. Caught at Factory Pond, Cam- 
den, S. C., with Riverside (Abbey & Im- 
brie) Rod, Meisselbach Tripart Free 


C., with Heddon Split Bamboo Rod, 
Meek Blue Grass Reel, Invincible B2 
Line and Shakespeare semi-underwater 
Lure. 

THIRD PRIZE—W. S. Neil, weight 
8 Ibs. 7 oz., length 26 in., girth 16% in. 
Caught at Cedar Creek, Columbia, S. C., 
with Sampson Steel Rod, Meisselbach Tri- 
part Reel, Invincible Line and Shakes- 
peare Lure. 

FOURTH PRIZE—S. B. McMasters, 
weight 8 Ibs. 3 oz., length 24% in., girth 
16% in. Caught at Goodwill, Easton, S. 
C., with Holland Rod, Meek Reel, King- 
fisher Line and Dowagiac No. 3000 Spe- 
cial Lure. 

FIFTH PRIZE—J. C. Gasque, weight 
8 Ibs. 2 oz., length 25% in., girth 17 in. 
Caught in Little Pee Dee River, S. C., 
with Sampson Rod, Kingfisher Takapart 


Riverside (Abbey & Imbrie) Rod, Meis- 
selbach Takapart Reel, Kingfisher Black 
Wonder Line and White Decker Lure. 


SEVENTH PRIZE—Henry G. Mar- 
tin, weight 7 Ibs. 4 oz., length 23% in., 
girth 16% in. Caught at Adams Pond, 
with Alley Steel Pivot Rod, Deflance 
Reel, Kingfisher Line and Minnow lure. 


EIGHTH PRIZE—Benham E. Morris, 
weight 5 Ibs. 8 oz., length 21 in., girth 
15 in. Caught in Nottoway Pond, with 
Heddon Rod, South Bend Reel, Pow- 
hatan Line and Rush Tango Lure. 


NINTH PRIZE—Joseph O. Moulden, 
weight 5 Ibs. 1 oz., length 23% in., girth 
14 in. Caught in Potomac River, with 
plain home-made reed rod, Shakespeare 
er Kingfisher Line and Mad Tom 

ure. 





qui 
fee 
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LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS _ |, = 
ae. ; ||| DON’T BE FOOLED BY CLEVERLY WORDED ADVERTISING 
FIRST PRIZE—J. T. Pope, weight 13 
Ibs., length 26% in., girth 22 in. Caught | ; 
in Lake Jackson, Fla., with Arrow Rod, | “CAT ; MAC” Improved Floating Bugs 
Takapart Reel, Imperial Line and Green with Patent “No-Slip” Bodies 
Dowagiac Lure. 
SECOND PRIZE—Thomas Cramer, THE SENSATIONAL FLY FISHING LURE 
weight 12 Ibs., length 29% in., girth 21% — 





are made in 12 standardized 
patterns and put up on cards 
marked 


McCARTHY PATENT 


None Other Are Genuine 


in. Caught in Panasoffkee Lake, Fila., 
with Shakespeare Rod, Meisselbach Reel, 
Kingfisher Line and Cramer Pork Pind 
Lure. 

THIRD PRIZE—Louis. S. Dolive, 
weight 12 Ibs., length 27 in., girth 20% 
in. Caught at Saw Grass Lake, Orlando, 
Fla., with Bristol Bait Casting Rod, 
Shakespeare Level Winding Reel, Simp- 
son Braided Silk Line and Heddon’s 














Rainbow Floating Lure. Price, each . . 50 cents 
FOURTH PRIZE—Mrs. Roy Moore, r 
weight 11 Ibs., length 2814 in., girth 1914 2 Ji Perdozen .. . $5.50 
in. Caught at Lake Panasoffkee, Fla., 
with Bristol Rod, Tripart Reel, Imperial SPECIAL SOUTHERN PATTERNS 
ie ee eee CH —- We are indebted to BUCKINGHAM-ENSLEY-CARRIGAN CO., Memphis, Tenp., for 
ht 11 Ibs., 1 th 28 in th 2014 the following successful patterns: St.Francis Demon, Hampy Long, Memphis Ranger, 
= Caught at ca Butler a with Tom Harsh, Buckinghams Glory and Little River. 
Bristol Rod, Imbrie Reel, "Hildebrandt Thirty years a fly maker. © DEALERS:—Write for prices on the original CALLMAC Floating Bugs 
Line and Roach Lure. 
SIXTH PRIZE—J. Ambler Johnston, | |]/ Call J. McCarthy 219So. DearbornSt., Chicago, Ill. 
weight 1034 Ibs., length 2934 in., girth Sena Sc stamp for beautifully illustrated catalog, in colors, of anglers’ specials, 
1934 in. Caught at Horse Lake, Fla., | g instr in fly and bait casting 
with Heddon Rod, Shakespeare Reel, In- 

















vincible No. 1 Line and Heddon Blue 
Head Dowagiac Lure. 

SEVENTH PRIZE—Geo. C. Shupee, 
weight 1034 Ibs., length 24 in., girth 19 
in. Caught at Madina Lake, Tex. with | | Read 
Heddon Special No. 4 Rod, Riedfor Reel, 
Kingfisher Black Wonder Line and Yel- 
low Tango Lure. 

















EIGHTH PRIZE—Edgar Vann, pe in W 
weight 10% Ibs. length 29 in., girth 20 Our Celebrated Trout Flies on Looped Invisible in Water 
in. Caught at McGuires Lake, Fla., Gut or on Eyed Hooks a ther JOE 
with Sampson Rod, Free Spool Tripart Size 12, 35c—Size 10, 40c—Size 8, 45c Dozen — i will get another JO} 
Reel, Heddon’s Line and Baby Crab Wig- ‘i oe oe WELSH LEADER — if this 

E Dry Flies on Looped Gut or on Eyed Hooks one ever wears out.’” 
a Size 12, 50c—Size 10, 60c—Size 8, 70c Do 

NINTH PRIZE—David E. Hopkins, - ie sena on: ‘Stancetetiin til cittnas: Miieainaniins 
weight 10 Ibs. 2 oz., length 26% in., girth Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels. this true Scotch Produc? in the 


19%4 in. Caught in Lake Smith, Va., Lines, Etc., Post Free 
with Greenheart Rod, Pennill Reel, King- White Brothers Omagh, Ireland 
fisher Line and Minnow Lure. Send 25c¢ for 3-foot Sample if your 


TENTH PRIZE—L S. Dolive, Dealer Can’t Supply Y. 
weight - bs. length 2, in girth 19 YOU DON’T WANT ealer Can't Supply You. 
in. Caug l , " 
with Buistol 3ait Casting Rod, Shake. BACK LASH SNARLS 
speare Level Winding Reel, Simpson 


Braided Silk Line and Heddon’s Zara- 


gosa Lure. 
LADIES’ PRIZE—Mrs. Roy Moore, 
weight 11 Ibs., length 28% in., girth 1914 


United States alone. 

















There is a new de- 
vice that automatic- 
ally spools the line 
onto the reel with a 
kite wind. 
Experienced fisher- 


Exclusive Agent 
U. S. and Canada 




















in. Caught at Lake Panasoffkee, Fla., K<- — “men as well as others we o¥ E P M A N’ S 
with Bristol Rod, Tripart Reel, Imperial fe = like them. Ww) Wey CALENDAR 
“sn ¥ ’ th VA 2, . 

Line and Heddon’s Surface Lure. Ek 2B Gem Reel Winders $1.50 each “Bend a tan ak tear ta Cuteniaan 

= — 4 At Your Dealer or : a try son thesoushiy. Contains the Fishing 

THE TALE OS | ee. Wee oO Se fer Bi8 pereceet fo pregame cae 

400 Manhattan Bldg. Milwaukee granted a copyright by the Library of Congress 

for the annual re-arrangement of its figures. 
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By Wm. N. Beach YOU DON "T NEED TO HAVE 0. F. onde roto ot. 


I: the northwestern part of the 


Province of Quebec, Canada, there 
are some six hundred square miles 
of wilderness under lease to the 

si 


Caughnawana Fishing and Hunting Club. 
In very near the center of this great 
preserve is a wonderful body of water 
known as Caughnawana Lake, taking its 
name from the well known old Indian 
“Chief Caughnawana” (Cockwannie), 
whose prowess as a trapper, hunter and 
trader is well remembered even to this 
day by the old inhabitants of Mattewa. Shannon Twin Spinner (ike cut) . . 68¢ 
hie chief, with a few of his vital island Shannon Porker (for pork rind) . . . 50c 
is last resting place on a beautiful islan Send a stamp for catalogue of Baits, Flies, Weedless Hi 
in the lake. The banks of the lake rise mete ns = Lines, Leaders, etc. ft 
quite sharply to a level edge some forty The W. J. Jamison Co., bept. F, 736 South California Ave. Chicago, fl. 


feet above the shore. On the southern 

















WEEDLESS and SNAGLESS 


It Gets the Fish—bass, pickerel, or musky—in thick lilies 
or rushes, stumps or snags, or in open water. Fish where the fish 
are. That's the way to get fish. It’s all the same to the Shan- 
non. Then note how close the blades run to the hook. No fish 
can hit those blades without being hooked. A strike means a 
fish. That's why so many big catches are made with the Shannon. 
Ask anyone who uses it. Or better try it yourself. Order Now, 





























“Fairy Fly” Rod 
72 ft.— 2% oz. 


Think of it! 734 ft. of 6-strip 
Bamboo skilfully proportioned so 
it weighs only 2°4 ounces ot a 
“show rod,” but a wonderfully lively, 
strong and graceful rod for one who loves the sport. 
You'd be proud of f your tackle if you owned 
this or any other “'Divine’’ Rod. Better 
tods can't be made. For each “Divine” 
rod the wood is carefully selected and sea- 
soned for two years. a master, 
ony of his art, sees that every one is 
grade, individual, light, graceful, beau- 
tiful, strong and dural 
There's a “Divine” Rod for every kind of fishing: 
a rod that will satisfy and serve the most exacting. ‘\, 
Rods Made to Order. Occasionally anglers oul 
a rod of their own design, one to meet their own 
a particular style of fishing. For such we have ae 
to meet any ind. 
Ask your dealer to show you“ Divine’ 
or send for catalog. 
THE FRED D. DIVINE CO. 
708 Roberts St. Utica, N. Y. 







’ Rods 














Muzzle Loading Musket! 


You might as well as to 
fly fish with an old time 
$ crank-like-fury reel. 


Nei es Unless you usean Automatic 
\” Reel you have yet to know 
the Real Sport of Fishing 









S.8 + ~ 


“Y & E” Improved reels are 
made in 5 sizes and have stood the test of 
time. Imitated, copied but 
never approached in perfect 
working qualities—not the 
cheapest and yet the best. 
Ask your dealer to show you the 
“Y & E” Reel, If he hasn'tt, 
send us his name and we'll mail 
you our catalog. 


Horrocks-lbbotson Co. - 
Utica, New York 














zerree’S MARINE CANOE GLUE 
WATERPROOF, BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 
Any puncture or 
leak in boat, canoe 
or fiying boat can 
be repaired in 5 
minutes. It is as 
valuable to a ca- 








noeist as a repair 
kit to a_ bicyclist 
or automobilist. It 


is a Johnny-on-the- 

> — | spot article oe 4 

boatman should he 

BIFF BANG! RIP! D—?!! (fin It doe. 

not dry up nor deteriorate in the can, but will be 

found equally ready for use in ten years as today. 

Friction top emergency cans, 35 cents each; by mail 
40 cents each. Canada, 47 cents each 

Send for booklets “Marine Glue, What to use and how to use it” and 

“How to make your boat leakproof’ At all Hardware and Sporting 

Goods Howses 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 


152 Kneeland Street Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 
was THREE THAT WILL 


LOUIS RHEAD MEW KILLING LURES CAPTURE 


BIG WATIVES, BROWNS, RAINBOWS any time, place or season 
INCH DOUBLE OR LITTLE TERROR In Goup axp Rep 


No. 10 SINGLE-HOOK or Stiver and Bucs 
FOR SURFACE FISHING 

CREEPER WINGLESS MAY FLY 

S: theok NYMPH- For Mw-Warer Copied from Nature 

ne ‘A sToUuT TROUT HELGRAMITE wen aay TROUT FOOD 

HOOK 7 Bottom Fishing ED FROM NATURE 

GET ACQUAINTED OFFER the 3 for ONE COLLAR while they last 

Send for new illustrated leaflet with additional tested improved baits. 

LOUIS RHEAD, 217 OCEAN AVENUE, BROOKYLN, N.Y. 
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bank there is a clearing which was made 
years ago by the Indians, and on this 
clearing to-day there will be found besides 
the “Old Chief’s” cabin, several more 
pretentious affairs that are owned by the 
members of the Caughnawana Club. 

It was on a beautiful morning in May 
of this year. The sun had but shortly 
made its appearance over the protecting 
ridges and was casting shadows on the 
lake beyond, while its rays, filtering 
through the pine trees on the border of 
the lake, sought out four rather rough 
looking individuals who were in earnest 
conversation on the piazza of one of the 
cabins. This happened to be the domicile 
of the humble writer, who was busily 
loading up a moving picture camera and 
getting out some bear traps that were 
to be set that day, while a tired merchant 
from New York was arguing with a 
prominent lawyer as to where the largest 
fish could be caught on the preserve, and 
the writer’s wife, with an amused smile, 
seemed to be aiding and abetting the dis- 


cussion. 
1X order to decide something definite, 

I remarked that we would go to Green 
Lake and try for Great Northern pike 
and possibly a large lake trout might be 
lurking about for some luscious morsel. 
My reason for this suggestion was that 
it was on the way to where I had in- 
tended placing out a trap and I hoped 
that if they hooked on a big fish, 
movie would have an opportunity. I 
had not originally intended bringing a 
fishing tackle but upon being urged by 
my companions, I picked up my old re- 
liable (a Fretp AND STREAM subscription 
rod) rigged a reel up with some new 
forty-pound muskie line, grabbed a cou- 
ple of old baits and incidentally a fairly 
heavy sinker, shouldered the camera and 
tripod, and started for the canoe. 

My companions were equipped with all 
sorts of reels, line, and boxes of varie- 


gated baits besides two or three million | 





BILLY, THE FISH, AND THE GUIDE 


dollar rods. After paddling two miles 
across Caughnawana Lake we came to a 
carry of about three-quarters of a mile, 
something the shape of a _ razor-back, 
coming vertically down to Green Lake. 
My pals fished all morning while I put 
out my trap and turned off several feet 
of trout fishing. My camera was rigged 
in the bow of the canoe and I sat back 
of it trying to fish, but on a call from 
one of the fishermen I would turn about 
and grasp the crank of the machine. I 
succeeded in filming the merchant land- 


my | 
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Row Boat Motor 
Agents Wanted 


We want a hustler in every town to 
demonstrate and take orders for the 


fisconsin 
SRO eh Motor 
Various 


Models $5 = 
Thousands _ Use 


Easy to sell, because well known and 
advertised. Attached to any boat or 
canoe in two minutes. Speedy, portable 
every improvement—weedless prepeller 
—rudder steering. Sold on money-back 
guarantee. If anxious to earn more 
money, easily, write for 
Agent’s Plan at once. 


WISCONSIN MACHINERY 
and MFG. COMPANY 
19 Macy Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Makers of Marine Motors 
for 14 years. 






























A REAL BOAT for use with 
| _your Outboard Motor 


This is the Kidney Special Rowboat for Out- 

| board Motors. 

It is built extra broad on the bottom and full 

| in the stern. With one person sitting in the stern 

the boat is on an even keel and not, like most 

boats, with one-third out of the water at the bow. 
Specially built for the detachable rowboat motor, which 


requires a boat very flat and full at the stern. so it will 
not ‘‘squat’’ down at the stern when running. With a 
2-h.p. motor does 6% to 7 miles an hour. Built extra 


Also a fine row- 


strong to withstand vibration of motor. 
Draws little water 


boat, safe, light and easy rowing. 
and has large carrying capacity. 
Over 300 sold last season. Several thousand in service. 
Send 6 cents in stamps for catalog of rowboats and the 
famous Kidney canoe. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 


West De Pere Wisconsin 





If you want to get the real sport 
out of fishing and hunting, use an 


SAO re) 00 
4 0 
=~ “a 


REG. TRADE MARK 





It quickly and quietly takes you 
over the shallows, thru the weeds, 
or any place you can row a boat. 
Mount it on any canoe, rowboat, 


or duckboat. Wide range of speed 
at instant control of operator. No 
underwater propeller troubles. Ef- 


economical, and 
Greatest small- 
Built in three 


ficient, practical, 
easy to operate. 
boat power made. 








sizes a 
Get the particulars on the “‘Air- 
drive’’ before you buy your motor. 


Kemp Machine Works, 1214 So. Franklin St., Muncie, Ind. 


MORRIS CANOES 











The canoe beyond compare 
Send for new catalogue 


MORRIS CANOE COMPANY 
203 State Street Veazie, Me 
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SIEE Because it is so soft and yielding that 
restful and beneficial sleep is assured. 


ON AIR OUR AIR MATTRESSES 


are Sanitary, Vermin and Wat 
never get hard or lumpy. When deflated m: 
light compact package. 

“METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS” 
guarantee quality, service and satisfaction. Rec- 
ommended by Campers, Hunters, Physicians, 
Autoists ismen as the best for outdoor 
a. ILLUSTRATED CATALOG A FREE. 


E ONLY BY ESTABLISHED 1891 


Athol ° Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 
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SS The Bootthat Z 

S's SwearBy Z 
SS Sportsmenowearby Z@ 
S$ “Finest thing ever for rough, out- Sm 
S$ door wear, '’saysan Oregon sportsman— 
SS and you'll’ echo his sentiments when = 
SS you've Worna pair of “Never Leaks.” 2 
SS Nothing like them for wet ground or dry— 
SS hunting, fishing, trapping or hikin —* 


| or he’s gone.” 





AS NEAR WATERPROOF AS 
BOOTS CAN BE MADE. 


Built the Russell Way 


= 

= 

= 
>= on the feet, but eutwear harder, stiffer boo 8. = 
SS LEATBER = 
— = 
= = 
= = 
= . = 
2 Quality Always 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
— 


Ex xpert | rt bootmakers make ‘‘Never Leak”’ 
by hand from black chrome cowhide, Bins 
erfully flexible leather, waterproofed in the 
tanning. Patented ‘ever Rip Seams shed 
the water—there are no “open” stitches. 
ade to your measure in any 
height. Soles hobnailed S 
or smoot: = 
Ask your dealer to show 
yoa isideal outdoor boot SS 


=| n —_— 
oes he - ‘t, write. *$ 
W. C. RUSSELL S 
MOCCASIN CO. S$ 
BERLIN, WIS. SS 
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Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Every reader of this magazine who is under 3 
nervous strain, lacks nerve force, power and en- 
ergy, and particularly those who are subject to 
weakness and excessive drains on_ the nervous 
system, should not fail to send to Winchester & 
Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypophos- 
phite Preparations (Established a years), P. 


Box C, 147 Mount Vernon, N. Y.. for their free 
literature on Nervousness. 
“I know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica 
equal to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility. 
—Adolph Behre, M.D., Professor of Organic 
Chemistry, New York. 
No C. 0. D. or Treatment Scheme. Price $1.00 


Per box or bottle. 
Sent prepaid in the U. S. Send NOW. 





ing a twenty-one-pound Great Northern 
pike and several smaller fish caught by 
the lawyer. My fishing was a joke to 
the “fishermen,” as I had out a lot of 
line and a heavy sinker. Up to our start 
home I had not had a strike, and remarks 
were flying about as to my desire to pull 
up the bottom of the lake, etc., etc. 


V HEN we were within a mile and 

a half of the carry and hope was 
beginning to run low, there was a tug 
at my line that brought me to life with 
a start. 

It took but a second for me to realize 
that I had a regular fish on the end of the 
line and I started to play for a win. The 
other canoes, when they saw something 
doing, came about and I am sure that 
many helpful suggestions would have 
come my way but I was in no humor 
for anything just then and told them to 
“beat it” without ceremony. 

My guide handled the canoe beautifully 
and kept the fish well off the side. It 
seemed hours before I was able to make 
much headway, but finally the fish began 
to give way and the singing of the line 
died down so that I was able to bring 
him within sight of the boat. We sud- 
denly realized we had no gaff with us, 
so that it meant a fight to the finish. 
My guide looked over the side of the 
canoe at the fish and gasped: “The 
hook’s loose—don’t give him any slack 
With this ringing in my 
ears I was forced to keep up the struggle 
for some minutes longer until I had the 
big fish in a passive frame of mind, 
whereupon my guide lifted him into the 
canoe. I put my tackle away then and 
there, and helped paddle to the carry, 
where the fish was weighed before ad- 
miring eyes, tipping the scale at 23% 
pounds. 


HEN the cabin was reached we 

measured the fish and opened him, 
to find that his stomach was empty. As 
this happened on my first day’s fishing 
I lost interest for the rest of the trip 
and devoted my time to the movie ma- 
chine, or possibly that lucky Fretp aNnp 
StrEAM rod would have brought in a 
still larger one of the “finny” tribe. 








TheBestMeatFeed. 
For All Fish Needs 


This high grade fish feed is be- 
ing used with decided success 
by a large number of private pond 
owners and hatcheries throughout 
the U. S. and Canada, 
FISHOTEIN is made from 
fresh meat trimmings, cooked, 
dried and ground up, We guarantee 
this product to an yze 75% protein 
and it often runs more, 


Easy to Handle 
Keeps Sweet 


Not only is F. ISHOTEIN more nutri- 
tious than ra t of 

kinds, but it Pf ane @ le and cleaner 

to handle, is practically odorless and will 

keep sweet indefinitely without spoiling. 


™) Write us today and we will gladly mail 
Pay free samples, information and prices 
n this economical, meat feed for fish. 


Darling & Company | 
DEPT.8-10 






















HONOR CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 


Third Prize Lake Trout 


Weight—23™ Ibs. 

re a in. 

Girth—22™% in. 

Caught—May 20, 1918, 

Where—Green Lake, Caughna- 
wana Fishing and Hunting 
Preserve. 

Rod—Fizip AND STREAM Premi- 
um. 

Reel—Vom Hofe. 

Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—An old Spoon Hook No. 3. 

















THE PIKE THAT WAS NO PIKER 
By F. N. Webster 
I 
UR guide met us at Boulder 
Junction, Wisconsin, with his 
boat, as we preferred to make 
the trip to the camp at High 
Lake by water. Mr. L. J. Closman, my 
companion, and I had been over the 
ground before and think it one of the 
most enjoyable features of our annual 





CANOES 15, 16, 17 and 18 Ft. 
Some all wood, others Canvas Covered. 





ROWBOATS and: CANOES for Outboard Motors. 
2 H.P. and 3 H. P. Outboard Motors. 


aie 














MOTOR BOATS, for Lakes, Rivers and Shallow water. 
Three styles, 16, 18, 20 and 24 Ft. Long. 


CATALOG FREE. Save Money. ORDER BY MAIL 
Full description and prices based on selling direct to the 
user printed under each boat listed. 


Please state what you are interested in, 


Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 
1901 Ellis Ave. Peshtigo, Wis. 











[FISHERMAN’S SUPPLY 00, _794 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Ho. 





Get Ahead of the Game 


ish than ever. Try one, they 
are of the greatest value to fish- 
lermen, We are the < orginators of MAGNO PREPARED Balt, 
a scientific compound which has proven its worth. Ever ready 
for ase, beats them all, it’s so convenient. Price 60c @ box, 
Send for our circulars of trap-nets, hooks, etc. 
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You'll Need a Koban 
Motor This Summer 


UST think what 

it would mean 
to have that row- 
boat of yours skim 
over the water at 
10 to 12 miles an 
hour— where you 
will and when you 
will—without any of the 
old back-breaking labor at 
the oars. 

The Koban absolutely 
removes vibration and 
besides its 2-cylinder 
construction gives it 
more power and more 
speed than any other 
rowboat motor. The 
Koban will easily pass 
any other rowboat mo- 
tor when it comes to 


speed. 














The Kebes THE GREAT 4 
oboe Onty 2-CYLINDER 
by this 2-cylin- KOB N 
der opposed i 
construction 0) 


can you avoid 
the continual 
vibration that 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


— = riding 4 

uppleasant, opens i 
plications @ 
Write for catalog and full information. Dealers 
and agents wanted. 


We also make an Inboard Engine for small 
boats and canoes. Circular 80 tells all about it 


292 South Water Street 
KOBAN MFG. co., Milwaukee, Wis., US A. 
TN 
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DO YOU WANT 

the lightest yet strongest canoe 

there is on the market? 


Then Buy a ‘‘White’’ 


DO YOU WANT 
a canoe that is practically impossible 
to wear out—one that, should you be 
placed in a position where life depended 
on its staunchness, you would know that 
you had the best that skill and experi- 
ence could produce? 


Then Buy a “‘White’’ 


Write at once for our catalog 
which tells you all about the 


WHITE CANOE 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 
156 Water Street Old Town, Maine 














Cameras for Sportsmen 
70¢ Down to 40¢0n theDollar 
onthly bargain list. Co | I 
oan ‘to Yt arupthion mn 
and vital interest to the Sportsman 
Photographer. 
Bargain List Mailed Free 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


109 Ns Dearbora St. Dept, F, Ss Chicago 
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outing. This water route affords the 
fisherman about five hours of most in- 
teresting fishing. 

After passing through Rice Lake and 


Rice Creek, we entered the Manitowish | 


River; from this point to the dam the 
channel is very narrow and choked with 
wild rice. Wall-eyed pike are fairly 
plentiful below the dam; there is no 
fish-way, however, and it is said that the 
pike have left the upper lakes, although 
I have since learned that every season 
someone lands a big pike in one of these 
lakes. 


FTER luncheon at the dam, where 

there is a splendid spring, we rigged 
up our outfits and began casting for bass. 
The river bed here widens considerably 
and the back-water which covers a large 
area on both sides, is an excellent breed- 
ing ground for large-mouth bass and 
muscallonge. The water is full of sunken 
logs and brush, standing  burnt-over 
timber and water-killed alders; accuracy 
in casting and speed in retrieving are 
necessary requisites of the fisherman 
here, and a good, weedless hook is of 
the greatest importance. We use the 
Stanley for this work with live bait 
or pork rind, and swear by it. I first 
saw one in use a few years ago and 
thought it an impossible-looking rig. 
I was persuaded to try it out by an old 
guide, when fishing brush tops for bass. 
I have never been without one since. It 
is simply wonderful what impossible 
places you can fish with this bait. 


HE water was low and the season a 

bit late; we fished with indifferent 
success the remainder of the afternoon. 
About a week later we enjoyed a rather 
unique day on this same water. In the 
morning, fishing the left bank, we landed 
about twenty good big-mouth; ventur- 
ing in the afternoon, casting the oppo- 
site side, we landed about fifteen small 
muskies, which we set free, and scarcely 
saw a sign of bass. 

The Manitowish connects with Fish 
Trap Lake, a beautiful body of water, 
with heavily wooded shores and islands; 
this lake in turn, is connected with High 
Lake, our destination, by a winding thor- 
oughfare about a quarter of a mile long, 
said thoroughfare being the abiding place 
of about six million enormous bull-frogs. 


HESE lakes are noted for bass and 
muscallonge fishing; there are 
other bass lakes too numerous to men- 
tion, and-two fairly good trout streams 
within walking distance, namely, the 
Garland and Ontonogon. 

The morning after our arrival we de- 
termined to cast the north shore of Fish 
Trap Lake for bass. After several hours 
of hard work with various surface baits 
we gave it up and decided to try for 
small-mouth along the sandy shore, cast- 
ing to windfalls and retrieving slowly, 
letting our live minnows sink as they 
neared the boat. After landing a couple 
of small ones, I had a good strike, and 
my line began to move swiftly and surely 
for deeper water. I waited an instant, 
thinking I had a good small-mouth, and 
then set the hook firmly. I was using 
a six-foot, five-ounce split-bamboo rod 
of my own construction; a stick built for 
one-quarter to one-half ounce tourna- 
ment casting, but one I use for bass; 
a No. @ Alber line already used a day 
and a half, and a No. 3 Skinner white 
enamel single hook casting spoon with 
mud-minnow. I could not afford to 
snub very hard on the reel, as I was a 
bit doubtful about my line, and my rod 
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Sporting Movies For Y ur 
Annual Banquet or Outing 


If you are getting up an entertainment 
for your next annual dinner for your 
sportsmen’s club or Conservation associa- 
tion and want not only a novel entertain- 
ment but something that will interest 
every one of your members, we can supply 
you with an hour’s entertainment con- 
sisting of about 3,000 feet of the finest 
moving pictures covering the outdoor 
field you have ever seen—a quail hunt 
showing the coveys rising, birds falling and the 
dog work; a deer hunt, turkey hunt and a duck 
hunt in the Carolinas, or a salt water fishing trip 
on the Jersey Coast—pictures with all the atmos- 


phere and action you can want, taken during the 
past year by the FIELD AND STREAM staff. 


To give you a better idea of these pictures, I am 
quoting a letter from Dr. E. L. Warren, of the 
Ramsey County Game Protective Association 
of Minnesota, as follows: 





March 16, 1918. 
My dear Mr. Warner: 

Our affair went off in great shape last evening, 
having had 115 sportsmen present, 87 of whom 
joined our local Ramsey County Game Protective 
Association. 

The pictures were wonderful beyond words, and 
everyone applauded and yelled while they were be- 
ing shown. Your telegram was timed to the minute, 
it having come just as the quail picture was being 
shown, and was read aloud by John B. Sanborn, 
the President. Needless to say it excited the wild- 
est sort of applause and approval. 

Very Sincerely, E. L. WARREN. 
We will be glad to have you correspond with us 
if you are interested in arranging a novel enter- 
tainment of this kind. We can guarantee it will 
make your banquet, outjng or casting tourna- 
ment a success. 


Motion Picture Department 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO- 
25 West 45th St., New York City 























JNO. MURGATROYD 


' 

TAXIDERMIST ‘ 

I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in 

every respect, but will give you expression_in 

my work that will more than please you. Can 

give you leading sportsmen throughout the U. S. 

as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


27 West 24th Street, New York City 











DO YOU NEED 


a rod, reel, lamp, cook kit, compass, hunt- 
ing knife, tackle box, or flash-light? We 
are giving these articles away all but free 
with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM. Write for circular. 


FIELD 
25 West 45th Street 
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nad no backbone to it. I asked Henry 
what I had, as I realized that its actions 
were not those of a bass or musky, and 
he answered, “Big pike.” By that, I 
knew he meant wall-eye, as there are 
no Northern pike in these waters. After 
considerable maneuvering I managed to 
bring the fish to the surface to size it 
up; Henry always wants to see them 
as soon as possible. Henry asked me 
to guess its weight and I placed it at 
seven or eight pounds. He laughed, 
squinted his appraising eye, and made 
it twelve to fourteen pounds. 


OR the next few minutes I had a 

surprisingly good fight on my hands; 
what that fish lacked in brilliancy and 
versatility he made up in stubbornness 
and brute strength. His rushes took 
the tip of my rod into the water, and 
several times I had to pass it around 
the stern of the boat, submerged half- 
way to the handle, to avoid catching the 
line on the keel. When he began to 
show signs of tiring I was in a bit of 
a quandary as to how to land him. I 
did not wish to use a gaff, for fear of 
marking him, and our small landing net 
did not look very capable to me. How- 
ever, after many unsuccessful passes, 
Henry finally got the net under him, and 
proved to our dismay that it wasn’t big 
enough to hold him. He lay across the 
frame for an instant, huge and yellow 
in the sunlight; then gave a mighty 
heave and disappeared in the water. I 


said farewell right then and there—in 
fact, I believe I may have said some- 
thing stronger than that; but suddenly 


realized that he was still fast. We tried 
again; this time hoisting him into the 
boat quickly and falling upon him bodily. 
Henry immediately ended his struggles 
with a sharp blow from the gaff. “Safe- 
ty first,” congratulations later. We 
found the hook hanging to the inside 
of his upper jaw by a shred; I believe 
he would have been free in one more 
dash. Henry weighed him on my scales, 
and verified the result on his own, an 
even thirteen pounds. A few minutes 
later my line parted, when fighting a 
small-mouth bass. 





TONS OF MAGAZINES 
WANTED 


Soldiers and Sailors Still Need 
and Want Reading Matter 


Librarians of Debarkation Hos- 
pitals, “Y” and Red Cross Huts 
and ‘stations in and around New 
York, have told us that “the boys” 
are asking for good outdoor mag- 
azines—particularly FIELD AND 
STREAM. Each month we send 
a bundle to a number of hospitals 
and now run this notice to sug- 
gest that our readers do likewise. 

Don’t throw that old copy away 
—send it to the nearest soldier 
hospital or Red Cross station. 
If no such place is near you, place 
a one-cent stamp on the upper 
right-hand corner of the front 
cover, mark it “For Men in Serv- 
ice” and give it to the postman. 

Right now the American Li- 
brary Association is to send ten 
tons of magazines overseas. If 
in or near New York City, send 
your magazines to the New York 
Public Library. 








1919 
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Enjoy Your Nights When Camping Out 


Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for. 
Make sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can 
be until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about the same 
as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes or stubs to 
wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch, Cool on hot rights, warm on cold ones. And never a bit 
. of ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in 
either plain mattress or complete sleeping-bag style. 

You’ll want our circulars, 
Auto tourists—send for catalogue on the “ Auto” Air Bed. 


—i3 |; PREUMATIC MFG. CO. 
G 121 Pacific Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Use N24) Alfred Nelson Co. 


In the Handy Can 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 


For lubricating and 
Near 29th St. Phone 2003 Madison Square 


polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
or abel with qua or sed. 36 Conduit Street, London, W. 
34 Lord Street, Liverpool 
10 Rue De La Paix, Paris 


ae BREECHES 
MAKERS 


at 15c and 25c. Send us 
the name of a live one who 
oye 
Military 
and 


doesn’t sell NYOIL with 
Sporting 
Tailors 

















other necessaries for sports- 
men and we will send you 
® dandy, hardy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) 
containing 31% ounces post- 
paid for 35 cents. 


WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass. 

















Outfitters to 
OFFICERS OF THE 
ARMY AND NAVY 


Quick service to 
American Officers 
while in London 
and Paris, 

Distinctive 
Clothes for Rid- 
ing. Hunting and 


temple or neck, | 
Ses postpaid. Saves its qoct Sess | 

































olo, 
: Ladies’ Coats and 
Ww k: 
| Szanneans Eons 8, etc., Ey LZ, night. Pe Breeches, 
‘sad Anyon: ner a ote 50c and $1, 
JOHNSON SMITH & CGe Devt. nee 3224 N. Halsted St.. C-'--e9 | — ee seein - 








MADE TO 


400 PANTS measur 


Versi, 00, not even 50c, not one cent cost f/j//9/| M\ 
to you under our easy conditions. No 

charges for fancy styles, belt loops, golf bot- i? 
toms, pearl buttons, all Bef. pool omy t 
bu a suit or pants, before you -¥ - anot 

or et our free samples and wonderful | 
ow of er. All other Agents write too. Ask 

for the big, new different ——s deal. Costs 
nothing, write t 

KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING co 
Dept. 361,Chicago, l.L. 













Army Auction Bargains 


Tents $4.25 up|C. W. revolvers $2.65 up 
eggings, « -18 up| Army 7 shot earbine 2.95 up 
Saddies 4.65 up Haversacks .15 up 
Uniforms 1.50up | Knapsacks -75 wp 
| Teamharness26.85| Army Gun b .30 up 
} sGolts Army Revolver cal. 45 at $8.45. 

| 6 acres Army Goods. Large illustrated cycl 
2 reference catalog—428 pages-- issue 
cents. New Cireuler & ce 
SONS 501 















- onan 
Ban mailed 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN 














ASSEMBLE YOUR TACKLE IN A 


TAK-IT-ALL CASE 


This one was not made for some other purpose and then converted for tackle—it was 
made for tackle. You will value it because it is light and can carry your complete 
equipment—all in its separate compartments with a plush-lined compartment for reels. 





The all-wood construction eliminates noise and rust. Furnished in mahogany, black 
m Walnut, or fumed, old English or golden oak. 
Ask for full description and prices on request. 


Wallaceburg, Ontario 


rs W. E. PHILLIPS 
We Are Ready for You, Mr. Angler 


Even though the war did handicap us, we’re now back on the peace-time job of 
making our standard, long established line of 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REELS 
As a matter of fact the war taught us things and our reels of today are, if possible, 
better than ever before. Mechanism, materials and durability—of the best. Proud 
and satisfied users—by the thousands. OTE 
MADE IN FOUR SIZES 
No. 1. Line capacity—75 feet No. 3. Line capacity—150 feet 
No, 2. Line capacity—90 fect No, 4. Line capacity—225 feet 
Left handed reels made to order. 
Ask Us for Our Catalog. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO. 


MOHAWK - += «+ «+ «+= NEW YORK 
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ARE “YOU ———_. A FISHING, , HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP? _ 


In connection with this department we run an Information Bureau and employ a corps of assistants who for years have gathered and_tabulated 
on file cards the most complete information possible with regard to the best fishing, hunting, camping and canoeing waters in the United States and 


Canada. 
not only accurate but unbiased, 
seasons of the year, etc. j 


give as complete detail as we would like, 
and guides and all particulars necessary. 


and includes the best hotels, camps and guides, 
Ne recommend the following places, but, 


These reports are secured direct from sportsmen who have visited these places within the last twelve months so that this information is 
as well as the hunting and fishing possibilities, giving the best 
as it is impossible to cover all the localities in the country and at the same time 
if you will write us, enclosing a stamped envelope, we will send you the names of the hotels, camps 








FISHING, 
HUNTING, 
CAMPING 


Now that the worry and strain of the war is 
over, you are going in for a real outing. You 
want recreation—recreation that buildstissues 
and restores weary minds. Recreation for the 
real dyed-in-the wool sportsman, nof recrea- 
tion de luxe. 

Those who have visited Lake Vermilion in 
the Great North Woods of Minnesota are all 
agreed that it is the one ideal place. 

Lake Vermilion, with its 360 islands and 900 
miles ofirregular shoreline, offers every kind 
of sport from the catching of gamey fish to the 
shooting of the biggest game. 


FISHING: ey ed Pike, Pickerel, Bass, 
Perch, Trout and Muskies. 

HUNTING: Moose, Deer, Ducks, Geese, 
Partridge (open season 1920), 


Thousands of interesting canoe trips can be 
madeto Northern Minnesota's Ten Thousand 
Lakes. Of course you want to take along a 
kodak, for itis easy to snap a deer or moose 
in its wild state. 

CABIN SITES: Ideal Cabin Sites fronting 
the lake, with sand beaches and heavily tim- 
bered with pines and birches, may be pur- 
chased on our Money Back Guarantee at 
— ranging from $50.00 to $350.00, on Easy 

erms. We furnish plans and build cabins. 





Write for illustrated booklet 
“Lake Vermilion.” 


GRAY-WERTIN COMPANY 


462 Alworth Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 














NOW IS YOUR CHANCE TO BUY 


In Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


50 acres of a spring-water trout lake, with large 
house, boathouse, garage, etc. Suitable for Summer 
Home, Clubhouse, or a First-class Roarding-house. 


Will be sold cheap 
KOONS BROS. 


on easy terms. 


GROOVILLE, N. Y. 


| 
|| 








Owners’ address 


EAST POND CAMPS 


Black Bass Fishing 
Famous Belgrade Lakes 


COME ON—don’t say you’re too busy. Spend 
two weeks or a month and feel the good effects 
for a year. Everything to — the enthusiastic 
angler and his family. EAL food, comfortable 
cabins with bath, fresh aie from our own 
garden, two automobiles. Situated on one of the 
famous Belgrade Lakes—enough said about the 
splendor of the surrounding country, the glorious 
air, tennis courts, etc. Booklet and rates on request, 


E. W. CLEMENT, Prop. 
East Pond Camps __ __Oakland, Maine 
A MECCA FOR SPORTSMEN 


FAIRVIEW CAMPS 


ON LOWER SHINN POND 





Enjoy a wonderful vacation in Northern Maine. 

The camp overlooking a beautiful lake, well 
stocked with trout and salmon each year to aug- 
ment the supply. 

Individual log cabins, comfortably furnished 
and open fires for all parties. Table of the best. 

An ideal family resort for rest or sport. Our 
camps are unexcelled. 


For further particulars address 
EDWIN F. FOWLER, Prop. 
Fairview Camps __ Patten, Maine 


SEBAGO SALMON! 


You can get yours a-plenty and live in comfort at 


Snug Harbor, my first-class camp on the west shore of 
the lake Good cook; excellent beds; open fireplaces. 
Accommodates ten to twelve, with big farm six miles back 
for overflow. Automobile transportation. 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO IS FISH 
The day the ice goes out we open. Write at once for 
terms and reservations 
. o. oa 
WEST BALDWIN - . 


MAINE 
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the American Union. 


H. A. MACDONELL 





Pl 
wa) ONTARIO 


A vast new land of promise big enough to include the six New England and four Middle States of 


Aside from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery Northern 
Ontario contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed f arming which may be ha 
in some districts at 50 cents per acre and in others FREE. 

Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a 
spider's web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 

For free descriptive literature write 

Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines 





TORONTO, CANADA 











WHERE TO GO FOR 
SOUTHERN AND 
EARLY NORTHERN 
FISHING 


APPALACHIAN RESERVE AND PIS- 
GAH NATIONAL FOREST, NORTH 
CAROLINA. Under Government su- 
pervision. Parties desiring to fish in 
this vicinity had best come prepared 
for camping or prepared to motor 
either from Asheville to the fishing 
section or from Brevard or Pisgah 
Forest, as there are no dwellings or 
established camps in the vicinity. Best 
fishing available under Government su- 
pervision is on the headwaters of Da- 
vidsons River or the north and south 
forks of Mills River and the streams 
tributary thereto. Open season for 
trout fishing is from May 1 to August 
31. Permits are granted on payment 
in person or by post-office order, pay- 
able to the Commercial National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., for $1.00. Permit 
covers period of four days only for the 
season, but may be granted in four 
different trips or a period of four days. 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA. An ideal place 
lat any period of the year. Spring is 
especially good for fishing. Red fish, 
trout, grouper, mackerel, kingfish, tar- 
pon all in season. Some very good 
hotels for stopping places. 

FORT MYERS, FLORIDA. Fishing for 
tarpon in April, May and June. Other 
fish all the year ’round. Can recom- 
mend some excellent hotels. 


SOME NORTHERN TROUT 
LOCALITIES 


BEAVERKILL, SULLIVAN COUNTY, 
NEW YORK. There is always good 
fishing. Brown and native trout and 
pickerel in the lake. 

BENSON MINES, ST. LAWRENCE 
COUNTY, NEW YORK, A very ex- 
cellent place to spend a vacation and 
get a good catch of trout. 

CRANBERRY LAKE, ST. LAWRENCE 
COUNTY, NEW YORK. Very good 
fishing for brook trout and brown trout 
in Cranberry Lake and tributaries. 

DEBRUCE, SULLIVAN COUNTY, 
NEW YORK. Excellent dry fly fish- 
ing for brown and native trout in the 
Willowemoc and Montgaup Rivers. 


BELLAIRE, ANTRIM COUNTY, 
MICHIGAN. Lots of fish in the wa- 


ters around Bellaire, such as large and 
small mouth bass, pike, a few muscal- 
longe, rainbow, brook and brown trout. 








! 
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BIG GAME SEASON 


IN THE FAMOUS LEE COUNTY, FLORIDA 
Opens November 20th 


Big Crop of Quail, Deer, Turkey this year 
Finest Tarpon and Other Florida Fishing 


Excellent golf course. Trapshooting daily. 
Fine kennels for housing sportsmen’s dogs. 
“Come to Florida this Winter and save coal’’ 


HOTEL BRADFORD 
1S THE HEADQUARTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 
Send for Booklet 
PETER P. SCHUTT, Mgr. Fort Myers, Fla. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 
@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland 


Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds 
of fish and game. 


@ All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 


@Information cheerfully given upon application to 
F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent 

















REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 














FOR SALE--Fine hunting preserve in South Carolina 


Abounds in game. Deer, quail, ducks, snipe, wild 
turkeys and all kinds of small game. 4800 acres, mostly 
pine timber of fine quality. Part old rice flelds. Modern 
dwelling of 16 rooms, with four bathrooms, 14 fireplaces, 
suitable for club house. House lighted by acetylene gas, 
furnished with abundance of pure water under Kewanee 
system, perfect sewerage, hot water heating system, be- 
side hot and cold water on every floor. Detached bunga- 
low of four rooms and bath. Place reached by water or 
road. Apply to owner direct. 


w. - DARLINGTON, 


TO LET FOR THE ENTIRE 
COMING SEASON 
Salmon Stream Lake and numerous other nearby lakes 
and streams offer excellent trout and pickerel fishing. 
Situated in heavily wooded district, good telephone _sery- 
ice, forty minutes’ run in motor boat by auto road. Would 
be an ideal spot for a boys’ camp or for a large party. 
Photos and other particulars furnished. Address, 


B. A. GANTNIER 160 Middle Street, Bath, Maine 
After May 1st, Benedicta, Maine 


NORTHERN TROUT LOCALITIES 

CANADENSIS, MONROE COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. Brook trout are 
very plentiful in this section, and we 
can recommend some very good stop- 
ping places. 

BLACK CREEK, NEAR ANDERSON, 
NEW JERSEY, Brook trout fishing 
in Black Creek. Camping proposition 
or farmers will be glad to board par- 
ties. For further information on the 
recent State plantings of trout and good 
localities in New Jersey, write to Mr. 
W. Hayford, Superintendent of the 
New Jersey State Hatcheries, at Hack- 
ettstown, N. J 

GRAYLING, CRAWFORD COUNTY, 
MICHIGAN. Very good fishing on 
the Au Sable River. The trout run 
from 7 to 20 inches. Speckled, rain- 
bow and German brown trout. 


MARLBOROUGH, LAKE COUNT 
MICHIGAN. Fishinge on the ma: 
branch of the Marquette River. There 
are lots of brook trout, German brown, 
steel head and rainbow trout. 


INDIAN RIVER, CHEBOYGAN 
COUNTY, MICHIGAN. Muscallonge, 
‘ pike, wall-eyed pike, speckled and rain- 
bow trout, and other varieties of fish 
may be found in the lakes and rivers 


Georgetown, S. C 











surrounding. 





Address 
George F. Adams, Manager 


Virginia 


Fortress Monroe 
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Golf at Old Point Guyot 








Here’s comfort, health and happy 
excitement for you from early morn 
to dewy eve. 


No matter what you want in a 
vacation, The Chamberlin has it. 


Is it Golf?—right, bring your 
clubs; The Chamberlin provides a 
peach of a Course, Eighteen Holes. 


Is it Swimming?—right, the salt 
water bathing in the big, Mosaic, 
Sun-lit Sea Pool is great. 


Is it Sunshine?—we’re drenched 
with it, ozone, too. 


Is it Southern Cooking?—not a 
“Mammy” in the South can beat 
The Chamberlin cuisine. 


Is it Medicinal Baths?—we du- 
plicate every Treatment given at 
Vichy, Aix, Carlsbad, Nauheim or 
Harrogate, under the best profes- 
sional skill. 


Is it Social Life?—the Naval and 
Military officers stationed at Hamp- 
ton Roads and Fortress Monroe 
give a fine zest to The Chamberlin 
dances. 

In any e¥ent, write for our spe- 
cial booklet, “Golf’—it contains 
the first Aeroplane Map of a Golf 
Course ever published in America. 








NAPLES ON THE GULF 


The West Coast. TheRestCoast. The Best Coast | 


EXPERIENCED BIG GAME HUNTER and FISHERMAN 
Familiar with all kinds of came and fish in the New Enciaud States, 
have guided in Maine; chef by trade, Would like to get in touch 
with persons who could use the services of myself and wife in 
re a sporting camp or taking charge of hunting and aes 


ze. Best of references asto character. ADDRESS “HUNT: 


c/o FIELD & STREAM, 25 WEST 45th STREET, N. ¥. 








FISHING, HUNTING, GOLF 


Modern Hotel open October 15, spe- 
cial rates till January 15. 


Let us send you a booklet 


E. W. CRAYTON, Manager 
Naples on the Gulf FLORIDA 


GOOD SPORT IN THE SOUTH 


On the Santee River, fourteen miles from Georgetown, 
South Carolina. I have some of the best hunting for deer, 
turkey, ducks, quail, snipe, rabbits, squirrels and other 
small game in this part of the South. Most exciting deer 
hunting with hounds. A remarkably attractive location for 
the visiting sportsmen and with excellent Southern cook- 
ing. I can promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come as I can take 
care of only a limited number and must know in advance 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 











Marco,Florida 
DEEP SEA AND INLAND 
WATER FISHING 
THE HOME OF THE TARPON 


Big Game Hunting. Quail, Turkey, Duck, 
eer. 


THE HUNTER’S PARADISE 


Guides furnished. Hotel under new man- 
agement. 


THE MARCO CORPORATION 
Owners and Managers 





Georgetown, P. O. Box 533 South Carolina 














Edited by F. Freeman Lloyd 
Author of “Dogs of the World”, “The Whippet, 


or Race Dog”, etc., etc. 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fretp anp Stream readers are made up of red- 
blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. List your kennels in 
these columns and take advantage of this active market. Our rate for display advertisements is $6.00 per inch per month; classified copy 5c a word per 


month, each number and initial in both advertisements and address counting as words. 


remittance must accompany order. 


No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all cases 











Airedale Terriers 


The “‘One Man” Dog 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, 
best retriever, land. water. Will 
| point, fine on quail, pheasant, 
A Typical | ert Head =partridge. Used extensively on 

deer, couee: mountain lion, 
bear, endorsed by ROOSEVELT and Kainey. Un- 
excelled Companion, fine with children. an “hon- 
est’’ dog. We have best hunting stock on carth, 
puppies, grown dogs, bitch already bred. At stud, 
Kootenai Chinook, only American Bred _Interna- 
tional champion Airedale in the world. Has been 
used on largest game. Fee $25. Free little illus- 
treted booklet on request 


VIBERT KENNELS 
Box 23A Weston, N. J. 


aN “ALLIES FIRST’—— 
WwW 














hen You Want a Dog—and you will 
want a quality dog and LOW in price, 
YOU SHOULD LET REUBEN CLARKE 
serve you. 26 years in the line means 
something. Airedales a Specialty. 








NEW YORK KENNELS, 113 E. 9th ST., N. Y. 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 2th Century 
1 All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 


SixFamousOorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dale Terriers in the World 


Dept. A, La Rue, Ohio [Ss 





Purestof Llewellins 


I have for sale a litter of 9 great, big, strong, husky 
Liewellin puppies, sired by the great Liewellin Stud Dog, 
GLAD HAWK, No. 31080, the best bred, Field Broken, 
Liewellin setter in the U. S. Dam, Paliacho’s Grace, 
No. 41521, she by a son of the great Field Trial Winner 
Paliacho Real shooting dog pups of Field Trial caliber 
and Bench Show type. Beautifully marked and correct 
priced Send for descriptions and prices 


ROY E. BULECHEK, Cashier 
HILLS, - - IOWA 


t Bk es 





fi FRENCH BULLDOGS 


For Show Ring or Companion 
fa The ideal dogfor motor. Pup- 
pies and grown dogs. 6 prize 
|} winners at stud. 

» |}HAWORTH KENNELS 


Mrs. Mabel J. Riddell 
Haworth, N. J. 


CEDARVIEW KENNELS 


Fair Haven, Vermont 
offers a fine lot of baby Alredales that are out of 
parents that are proven game getters 
Reliable information and Photos will be sent on ap- 
Every inquiry will be answered 






plication 


Airedale Puppies Wanted At Once. 
Give price, description and full particulars. Will 
also contract for future delivery. 


P. H. SPRAGUE, Maywood, III. 





AIRLY close to New York, field 

trials will be held at Medford, 

N. J., during the first week in 

April, the draw taking place on 
All Fools’ Day. These trials are under 
the auspices of the English Setter Club 
of America, and very enjoyable affairs 
they prove, the heats being run off on the 
club’s own grounds, where there is con- 
siderable good lying for birds, the tests 
being more or less under the very eyes 
of the field which stands or sits 
on the high ground overlooking the short 
scrub into which quail have been released. 
A few flight feathers are taken out of 
one wing so the game can not fly very 
far away. Added to this stock of game 
numbers of quail and English pheasant 
have from time to time been put down 
on this preserve; so, it is hoped a good 
deal of this will be left, since if there 
comes very hard weather, the birds will 
be fed on grain in the usual way. 


HE English Setter Club is made up 

of a very good lot of sportsmen. It 
was first put on its feet by George C. 
Thomas, of Chestnut Hill, Pa. who 
owned one of the grandest lot of Eng- 
lish setters—from a show point of view 
—in this country. They then were ken- 
neled at Bloomfield Farm and in the 
midst of a first-class Bob White country. 
But Mr. Thomas went far afield for his 
sport—even to China and Japan, and he 
followed the fishes as they went north 
in the Atlantic. Besides the good looks 
he admires the working qualities of dogs 
and it was his early endeavor to bring 
the English setter men together and let 
owners work their own dogs. Thus it 
is we will find at the Medford meeting 
a Members’ Derby and a Members’ All- 
Age Stake. These are for English set- 
ters only and the dogs must be owned 
and handled by amateur members of the 
club. There is an Open Derby, an Open 
All-Age, and a Free for All Stake open 
to all pointers, setters and griffons. Fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained from 
J. Craig Huff, secretary-treasurer, 1301 
Morris Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Med- 
ford, N. J., is located on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, about fifteen miles from 
Camden. 


T will be noticed that the Free-for-All 

Stake at Medford will be open for 
griffons or the rough gun dog of Europe. 
There are several strains of these sub- 
stantial and ready dogs with hardly the 
speed of the different kinds of setters, 
and the English pointing dogs. The grif- 
fon or griffin is named, so it has been 
said, after the species of vulture found 
in the mountainous parts of Europe. 
North Africa and Turkey, which has stiff 





hairs sticking out from under his eyes. 
There are sporting griffons and toy grif- 
fons—the latter ladies’ pets and with 
fierce faces on them, adorned with the 
hirsute bristles of the caricatured army- 
major. About the best strains of sport- 
ing griffons are the Boudet and Korthals, 
M. Boulet was a great sportsman and it 
is remembered that in the time of Presi- 
dent Carnot of France, M. Boulet used 
to shear his coarse coated dogs every 
year and have the hair-wool made into 
sporting or hunting garments—such as 
waistcoats. These were very warm and 
comfortable; indeed, Carnot used to wear 
one. The Korthals strain of griffons is 
also quite highly esteemed. There are 
not many griffons in America; since the 
W. K. C. has been giving classes for 
them at the New York show the num- 
bers have increased. It has been no- 
ticed that some of the bitches are under- 
sized, and without an improvement in 
this particular, we cannot look for a 
pronounced improvement. Among the 
owners of wire-haired pointing griffons 
are: Louis H. Thebaud, Wm. Tallman, 
Josephine E. Wilbur, Mrs. Alice W. 
Clark, J. S. Speer, R. J. Reese, Dr. E. 
P. Ilyus. 














THE WIRE- HAIRED GRIFFON , BOLERO VON GIMBS- 
HEIM—PROPERTY OF DR. E, B, ILYUS 


FROM what has been seen of the grif- 
fon and his work, it must be said that 
if ever he had a chance at a field trial, 
he would find it on the Medford prop- 
erty. The country calls for no wide 
ranging and just ordinary pace. The 
game is not wild; on the other hand, it 
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rem YOU WILL LOVE 
A POLICE DOG PUPYY 


i 





WHICH ONE WILL & 


Write now for descriptive literature 


| YOU HAVE ? 


PALISADE KENNELS - Box 70 


East Killingly - - 


- Connecticut 














lies quite close, and the slow and sure 
dog would be just the one to run under 
these conditions. One would think that 
the griffon would make an _ excellent 
“grouse” or “partridge” dog. He is not 
a difficult one to keep close to the gun 
and for the above purpose one can be 
thankful that he is not a very ambitious 
or wilful dog. Anyhow, the griffon will 
have his chance at the English Setter 
Club’s trials in April and here will be 
the opportunity for owners to demon- 
strate what their griffons are like in the 
field, and with considerable covert. 











MR. MAROONEY’S ENGLISH SETTFR 


OME time ago E. Marooney, Denver, 

Colo., a subscriber, sent a snapshot 
of his eight months’ old English setter 
bitch and as‘*xed a question or two about 
her color. Was she too dark, etc., etc.? 
Now, as we will see, the Denver puppy 
has an almost true black saddle mark 
coming down over her shoulder from 
forward of the withers to about the third 
rib. She is heavily ticked, black, it is 
presumed, all over and most of the head 
is of the same color. Now, to my mind 
this bitch has plenty of markings, but 
not too many to put her out of court as 
a show bitch. There are several who like 
these heavily marked, and especially the 
ticked setters. This splashing and tick- 


ing is highly characteristic of the Eng- 
lish setters and the Springer spaniels, 
which are practically of the same family. 
As will be seen, Mr. Marooney’s bitch 
is full of style and her placement of 
shoulder suggests that she can go at a 
fast pace. For an eight months’ puppy 
her quarters and girth are well developed. 
Her owner states she is first class on 
game and she retrieves well. It is only 
his neighbors who find fault with her 
color! Mr. Marooney: Why worry? 


ANADA has for several years been 

famous for her bench show dogs and 
time and again have representative en- 
tries from the Dominion carried away 
the chief prizes offered at the best of 
shows in the United States. Compara- 
tively, there are few breeders of dogs 
over the border; but, it can be said our 
neighbors stick to their tasks and pro- 
duce more first-class home-breds than 
we do when the sizes of the populations 
are taken into account. Canada, espe- 
cially around Montreal, used to be a first- 
class place for Irish water spaniels. More- 
over, they were workers as well as good 
looking. They could be bought at a 
price much cheaper than here. Irish 
water spaniels, however, appear to be get- 
ting scarce, although they are first-class 
and willing retrievers in all kinds of 
weather. The Canadian collies and 
cocker spaniels have always been first 
class and up there is more or less the 
breeding place of the beautiful and black 
and tan Manchester terrier. It will be 


remembered that a Canadian bull terrier | 


| CASWELL KENNELS 


won the chief prize at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, a year ago. The 
judges made Haymarket Faultless the 
best of all breeds—ihe out-and-out win- 
ner over 1,484 dogs from everywhere! 
Faultless is owned by R. H. Elliott, Ot- 
tawa, Canada, and was bred by his ex- 
hibitor. He is by the Brooklyn dog, 
Champion Noross Patrician and out of 
Champion Glenmere Channel Queen, a 
sterling bull-terrier once owned by Rob- 
ert Goelet of New York. The show bull- 
terrier is a very active and symmetrical 
dog. He has been styled the gladiator 
of the canine race. He is preferred pure 











FOR SALE 


A fine litter of Ky. Bred Airedale puppies 
from proven hunters, with some of the 
best blood of the breed in them. Sent on 
approval to responsible parties. 


$20.00 to $35.00 each. 


W.A.CORNETTE 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 
YOUR SETTER 


for the 1919 Shooting Season is here 

Now is the time to select that puppy that you want to get ready for 
next season’s work, If you want to be sure you are making the right 
selection you want to get a puppy sired by the great Liewellin Stud 
Dog GLAD HAWK No, 31080, the finest and best bred Field Broken 
Liewellin Stud Dog in the U. 8. We have to offer for sale between 
25 and 30 choicely bred puppies produced from dams that possess a 
great natural talent for huntingand retrieving. Shooting dog pups 
of Field Trial Catiber an@Bench Show Type are the kind we breed. 
Send for descriptive price list. Enclose stamps, 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels :: Edgewood, lowa 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
For Police, Scout, Red Cross and War Work 


The shepherd dog is my specialty. 
Puppies and matured stock usually on hand, 
Phone Dumont 55 
MADAME ABBIE RUBINO Bergenfield, N. J. 


Champion Tintern Tip Top Puppies, 
world best Airedale blood lines. Husky male 
puppies price $25.00 females $20.00 

Toledo, Ohio 


FOR SALE 


English, Irish and Llewellin setter pups and trained dogs, als, 
pointers, spaniels and retrievers, Inclose stamps for lists. 


THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, Atlantic, lowa 





























The famous Redbone 
Coonhounds Coonhounds. Puppies, 


youngsters and trained dogs. Catalog 6 cents. 
Sam Stephenson - - Covington, Tenn. 
FOR SALe At all times. Trained and un- 

trained coon, opossums, skunk 
and squirrel dogs; fox and rabbit hounds. Trial allowed. 


Send stamp for list. 
Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels Cleveland, Ga. 
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SHEPHERD DOGS 


(POLICE_DOGs) 





Puppies and grown stock for sale 


JOHN GANS, Jr. 
800 Richmond Turnpike, Staten Island, New York. 














BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 
offer some beautiful, brilliant red 
CHOW CHOW PUPPIES 
(Chinese Dogs) and GROWN STOCK 


This is the home of 
MANDARIN OF BAINBRIDGE 
FEE es poy MR. CHANG, GRPENACRE 
MMER and SUNDA W 
QUEENS poutevane and JEFFERSON ST., + N.Y, 
15 minutes by motor from New "Y ork 
R. S. WALSH, Owner, 107 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Phone Bedford 1236 





New York’s Most Reliable Kennels 


offers all breeds grown and puppies 
most reasonable prices for healthy thorough- 
bred stock guaranteed as represented. Our 
specialty is sporting and other useful breeds. 

AMERICAN DOG EXCHANGE 


137 East 12th Street New York City 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


WIRE-HAIRED POINTING GRIFFONS 
Best of Blood and Workers 
At Stud 
MARQUIS DE MERLIMONT 
and KOB’S JOE 
Broken Dogs and Puppies for Sale 
WILLIAM TALLMAN, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 


dogs. 
PERCY K. SWAN Box 30 Chico, Calif. 


DOGS OF HIGH DEGREE 





























We Breed and import and deal in High Class Dogs 
only If you want a Well Bred Dog, write us (We 
don’t keep Mongrels.) We guarantee our Dogs as repre- 
sented, and always endeayor to please our patrons St. 
Bernards, Newfoundlands, Collies, Pointers, Setters, 
Spaniels, Terriers, Toy Poodles and Maltese. (Stamp 
for reply.) 


SOUTH JERSEY KENNELS, Gloucester City, N. J. 


Registered Airedale Bitch 


=— ‘Ip to Champien Tintern Tip Top. Priced 
reasonable. Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 


_.MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES 








raleed at the foot ¢ ‘The gran with access to bear, 
bob cats and lhon—an ideal p oy ral cre Pensa husk aires 
dales I "nt ed and American breeders mingling the heat blood 
of present day cha ~ vos with real hunters—making real pals for 


man, Woman or « 
OFONE a NVPLS, ROX 225, Fort Collins, Colo. 


( IREDALES, Collies and Old English 
Shepherds. Pups, Trained Dogs and 
Broodmatrons. Large instructive list 5 tents 


W. R. WATSON 
Box 700 Oakland, Iowa 
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THE CLUMBER SPANIEL BEECHWOOD RODIN. 
OWNER, MISS ELIZABETH DOUGLAS, 


white in color. Markings (if any) 
should not be behind the set on of head. 
Since 1895 no bull terriers with their 
ears cropped have been allowed in the 
show ring on the other side. He is, how- 
ever, cropped here. His constitution be- 
fits him for all climates. 


HE water spaniel is a most useful 

dog and the good, old curly-coated 
liver or liver and white English water 
spaniel is very, very scarce. He would 
appear to have dropped out whilst the 
smaller cocker has taken his place—not 
however as a workman. The water 
spaniel puppy is so easily trained that 
the merest tyro can make a good dog 
out of a youngster during the summer 
months. Let him have a bit of duck- 
hunting during the warm weather and 
there can be no harm if you shoot some 
feathered and water game or fowl to 
him. He will immediately breast the 
water and the action will tend to make 
him quick over his retrieving. He will 
have already been broken to your hand 
signals—as all bird dogs should be broken 
—and he will get more used to your mo- 
tions than ever and place more confidence 
in your judgment as you wave him to- 
wards the bird which he cannot very well 
see, since he is swimming for it at a 
breast-high position and, consequently, 
often out of view of the still and dead 
duck. There is nothing more delightful 
than to see your dog obedient to every 
move of your hand or even a finger. In 
the field, spaniels are often wilful and if 
they are not checked they will chase fur 
and feather, run riot at shot, and, gen- 
erally play the very devil with the shoot- 
ing that was looked forward to for an 
hour or so ahead. Spaniels without a 
check cord are inclined to be headstrong. 
If he will not come back to voice or 


whistle, he must be pulled up with a jerk 
that will surprise him; and, after a few 





THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION BULLTERRIER 
HAYMARKET FAULTLESS 
OWNER, R. H,. ELLIOTT 


tugs, he will become more amenable to 
pion and know what is required of 
im. 


E are all aware that the beautiful, 
lusty, well-bred and singularly use- 
ful Clumber spaniel is mute; indeed, he 
makes no more noise with his tongue 
when in the act of moving fur or flush- 
ing feather than does the setter or the 
true-bred pointer. Therefore the Clum- 
ber spaniel is a most useful dog in covert 
or in root crops where game is plentiful, 
and in the latter case, close lying, after 
once been flushed or driven by beaters out 
of covert. There was, however, a mute 
strain of Springer spaniels — generally 
white and liver, on-the-leg field spaniels 
that was mute. It was perpetuated by the 
late John Harries, of Tregwynt, Fish- 
guard, Wales, an estate once subsequent- 
ly owned or leased by R. Purcell Llewel- 
lin, founder of the widely known strain 
of English setters of that name. Squire 
Harries was also a master of foxhounds 
and would stand no nonsense from any 
hound or dog. The Tregwynt coverts are 
or were well stocked with such game 
as pheasant, woodcock rabbit. Here 
was the place for a team of working 
springers, or clumbers. Further, no “yap, 
yap” was required, and by hanging every 
dog or bitch that opened a mouth, Mr. 
Harries became possessed of a strain of 
silent springer spaniels, the like of which 
had never heard of before or seen 
since. 


HE first field trial in America wag 

held on the 8th of October, 1874, az 
Memphis, under the auspices of the Ten- 
nessee Sportsmen’s Association. The prize 
was a silver set, and the dogs were run 
by a system of points for merit and de- 
merit. The total score made by each dog 
entered was as follows: 

First and winner of the set, Knight 
(Setter), 88 points of merit; owner, 
rt Horsfall. Guido (Dropper), 80; W. 

Wheatley. Mack (Setter), 78; j. H. 
a Addie (Setter), 72; W. A. Wheat- 
ley. Rex (Setter), 67; A. Merriman. 
Bang (Pointer), 64; H. D. Green. Mack 
(Setter), kk A. W. Stevens. Dixie (Set- 
ter), 57; J. E. France. Fly (Setter), 46; 
5. France. 

In November, 1875, the dogs at Mem- 
phis were run by the following table of 
points: Nose, 30; pace and style, 20; 
breaking, 15; pointing, style and staunch- 
ness, 15; roading, 5; retrieving, 5; total, 


A* the earliest of the New York dog 
shows held under the auspices of the 
Westminster Kennel Club, it was custom- 
ary for gunmakers, fishing rod builders, 
prominent sportsmen and others to offer 
special prizes in kind for the best dogs of 
the leading breeds. There were not so 
many cups as nowadays, and the prizes 
had no strings to them and could be car- 
ried away from the show by the owners 
of the successful dogs. Among the do- 
nors of guns, rods, reels and other useful 
things for the ‘sportsman afield and 
astream in May 1877, were: H. C. Squires, 
Tiffany & Co., N. Y. City Association for 
the Protection of Game, Frederick Shu- 
chardt, Nichols and Lefever, American 
Arms Co., J. P. Crook & Co., E. Reming- 
ton & Sons, Capt. A. H. Bogardus, 
Thompson & Sons, Wakeman Holberton, 
Col. Le Grand B. Cannon, Dudley Olcut, 
Justus Von Lengerke, Abbie & Imrie, 
Barton & Co., T. Steele & Son, Erdmann 
A. Herzberg, C. E. Ritzmann. The first 
prizes in the open classes in those davs 
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were about $30 both in dogs and bitches, 
with $20 in each sex, for second prize. 


Such periods must now, of course, be 
classed as the good old days. 
HE Borzoi or Russian wolfhound has 


always been known as a great leaper, 
and it is advisable to have high and well 
secured wire netting fences around his 
kennel yard. Not that this dog is more 
prone to breaking kennel and straying 
away than any other dog—he is simply a 
great leaper and that is all about it. It 
was more or less as a performing dog and 
high-flyer that he was first seen by the 
British public and then belonging to a 
troupe of jumpers owned by Felix. They 
were called Siberian Wolf-hounds, al- 
though the Siberian dog proper is the 
Samoyed dog, useful as a sled and rein- 
deer herding dog for the nomadic race 
of Samoyeds inhabiting the tract of coun- 
try which extends from the White Sea in 
North Russia to the River Tenesei in 
West Siberia. The Borzoi is a hot-headed 
dog as his name implies. He is as quick- 
sighted as a greyhound and that is saying 
a good deal. Perhaps, because of his 
higher stature, he can see much farther 
than an ordinary longtail. Apparently, 
he has been observed as if he had viewed 
something right across the River Hud- 
son from the Riverside Drive side to the ; 
Jersey side. He evidently saw something 
which his leader could not discern. And 
keen as he is in vision, he is not behind 
hand in his wonderful dash, his leaping 











RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND RASPIN CLEARING 11° 


FEET. PROPERTY DELAWARE VALLEY FARMS 


powers, and his killing abilities. His cross 
on to the deerkound has produced a capi- 
tal coyote-killing dog. Another outcross, 
the English greyhound being used, will 
give the necessary speed to the second 
generation. The greyhound also helps | 
him in the quick work required of him 
when he wrenches or turns a jack rabbit. 
For the Russian wolfhound proper is de- 


cidedly clumsy if he manages to turn a 
jack. He is more at home with the 
straight running prairie wolf. The Bor- 


zio in the picture is clearing about eleven 
feet, but it will be noticed his take-off 
was a spring board and he was to land on 
a well-stuffed mattress. 


HERE is a tremendous run on Chow 

Chow dogs at the present time and 
first-class specimens are fetching all sorts 
of money. They are so peculiarly fluffy 
and pretty when young, that it is said 
well-bred puppies made as much as $250 
each around Christmas time, at which 
season of the year dog-giving has become 
quite popular if not fashionable. There 
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are a splendid lot of Chows in the United 
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AT STUD: THE ENGLISH SETTER DOG. 


IMPORTED 


- 
Champion Brighton 
A WINNER 
LAND and an American bench champion. 
show combination in this country. 
ance and intelligence. 


R. VAGT, 248 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SEVERAL FIELD TRIALS IN ENG- 
The best field and 
Wonderful speed, endur- 
For a limited time, fee $25. 


OF 


Tel. Prespect 1220 








J. 
Phone Caldwell 448 | 


A Variety 
that has_ probably 
produced and_ ex- 
hibited more cham- j 
pions of different } 
breeds than any 
other in America. 
Stup pocs owned by 
pioneer and foremost exhibitors, 
John G. Bates, Commander Spencer Eddy, 


KENNEL | 


including Col. 
U. S., 
Effingham Lawrence, Esq. Nine champions now in 
kennels and among them the following Stup Docs: 


Irish Terrier, Blarney Bandmaster (Col. 
Bates). Has and can beat the best. Fee $25. 
pm Terrier, All Fire Supreme (Commander 

Eddy). _Without doubt the best young and im- 
ported dog ever seen; weight, 50 pounds. Fee 
$25. Seatyuam Terriers: Champion Braefield 
Dazzler and Champion  Braefield Temperance 
(Effingham Lawrence, Esq.). Both imported, 
proved stud dogs and sires of winners. Fees $25. 


Other Stud Dogs: West HiGHLaAnp WHITE 
TerRIERS, MALTESE (2% gounse)s, Wire-Harrep 
Fox Terriers, Porice Docs NGLISH Ftat- 


COATED RETRIEVERS, Pointers. All fees,prepaid,$25. 
We are prepared to handle any breed at all 


shows. Kennels replete with every accommoda- 
tion. Advice gratis on selling and purchasing 
dogs. A staff of expert handlers. 


Proprietor WILLIAM J. LIVESEY. 
GIVE YOUR P 
Freeman Lloyd’sOwn fj 
Tonic Pills for Dogs 


For show, field, run- 


POINTER | STYLE 


ning and stud dogs 
they are priceless. 
Easily given, don’t 


purge, allay foul breath. 
Make magnificent dogs 
out of weakling puppies. 

They give the con- 
and 
Guaranteed to 





These pills 


contain no arsenic. 
have effected the desired results on four continents. 
Read the opinion of the Editor of The Nation. 


pleases. 


To: 

I think you ought to know that the Tonic Pills you 

prescribed for our Russian wolfhound have had @ mar- 

vellous effect in bringing h’:a around out of a weak and 

emaciated condition. He is now a strong, healthy puppy. 

Yours very truly, OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOX, POSTAGE PAID 

They Brace the Page Against Distemper and Keep Stud 
Dogs and Brood Bitches in Perfect Health 

Sole Prop. F. FREEMAN tLovp, Box 12, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


English Setter Puppies, three months old, Ten Dol- 
lars. English Setter Bitch, three years old, Twenty- 
five Dollars. Well broken, 

O. G. COBERLY, Elkins, West Virginia. _ 


& are now booking orders for eggs for Spring Delivery 


Freeman Lloyd, Esq. 








W from the following varieties of pheasants: Silver, 
Golden, Ringneck, Lady Amherst, Formosan, White, 
Mongolian, Reeves, Swinhoe, Versicolor, Impeyan, Soem- 
merring, Manchurian Eared, Melanotus, Blackthroated 
Golden, Lineated and Prince of Wales. 
Also Wild Turkeys, Japanese Silkies, Longtails, and 
Mallard Ducks. 8S. C. Buff Orpington and R. I. Red fowls. 
| We also offer for sale five varieties of Peafowl. Also 


Crane, Swan and Fancy Ducks. Also Doves of several 


varieties Deer Jack Rabbits. 
Send $1.00 in stamps for colortype catalogue. 


Chiles & Company = Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 


IRGINIA GAMES, 

fancy black breasted red 

games, exhibition games, 
gamey fighters. 


WE ARE BOOKING 
ORDERS NOW FOR EGGS 
GREEN VIEW POULTRY FARM , 
Waynesboro :: Virginia i ge 
DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED, NO LIMIT 


Wild Mallards $3.50 pair, Eggs $2.50—12, $20.00—100. 
English Callers $7.00 air fie $5.00—12, $40—100 (pairs 


only), extra drakes. 
- BREMAN CO. Danville, Ill. 
goitre, cancer, 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS s2itr«.s*n<cr° 


catarrh, dandruf, rheumatism, piles, cured or no charge. 

Write for particulars. 

ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Dept. F.S., Hot Springs, Ark. 
““WANTED—A registered Redbone coonhound 

pup. Orvel Thomas, Pansy, Pa. 





























Ring Necked Pheasants 


Lay 40 to 50 eggs each per year. Why 
raise chickens to eat when these are much 
more profitable and raised as _ easily? 
Weigh 3 pounds at six months, and bring 
$1.00 a pound in the market. Set the 
eggs under chickens—feed and care for 
the young the way you would chickens. 
Are economical as they only require one- 
half as much food. Are very hardy and 
not subject to disease. Best eating bird 
in America. Eggs guaranteed from vig- 
orous, healthy unrelated stock. 
$ 6.00 for 15 eggs 
35.00 for 100 eggs 
Genuine Wild Mallard Ducks 
Lay 50 to 60 eggs per year. We guaran- 
tee our breeding stock to be the best in 
the country as they are entirely wild 
trapped Mallards and not the coarse semi- 
wild strain. 
$ 5.00 for 15 eggs 
25.00 for 100 eggs 
Giant Bronze Turkeys 
Have a wonderful flock, headed by prize- 
winning 55 Ib. tom. 
$1.50 per egg 
Bloomfield S. C. Rhode Island 
Red Chickens 
Fine laying strain of prize birds 
$ 5.00 for 15 eggs 
25.00 for 100 eggs 
Get order in early and send 
check with it. Send for free 
booklet and instructions, 


Bloomfield Farms 


1712 Penobscot Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 














The Mackensen Pa 


Bob White 
Pheasants 
Partridges 
Quail 

Wild Turkeys 
Deer 
Rabbits 
Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


MARMOT PHEASANTRY 


Ringnecks, Chinese, Golden, Silver, Amherst, 
Reeves, Japanese Silky Fowl 
Book your egg orders now. Eggs in any quantity 
from Japanese Silky—Rhode Island Red Cross. The 
perfect mother for large breeders of pheasants. 
Now contracting Full Wing Ringnecks in any quan- 
ote up to five thousand for August and early fall 
elivery. 
We have one of the largest exclusive game breeding 
farmsin the U.S. and we warrant every bird we ship to 
be in prime condition for breeding or show purposes 


Marmot Oregon 
RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fast 
est, and best fighting of all 
pit games, and the most 
beautiful of all fowls. Send 
for catalogue. 

Eggs for hatching $3.50 for 13, 
from. Feb. 15th to June 10th 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Union Street Concord, North Carolina 


“FOR SALE—Select mated breeding mallards. 
$3.00 _e- Geo. E. Schmeling, So. German- 
town, is. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


YES—!I WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and 
shop-worn firearms. Everything guaranteed. Tell 


us what you want in first letter. 
WM. R. BURKHARD 








(Established In 1866) 
143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE” 




















WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 
Bring the wild ducks to the waters near 7 by plant- 
Ing the foods they love. WILD CE Wild Ries, 
Duck Potato, ete. Information free- Write, 


TERRELL, Naturalist, Dept. 8-45 Oshkosh Wis. 
Raise Hares for Us 
* Immense profits easily and quickly — 


We furnish stock and pay $2. 
and expressage when three months O14. 


$ . Contracts, booklets, etc., 10c. Nothing 


fre 
Thorsen om Co., “Dept. 23 


BUILD {vx STEEL BOAT 


From Patterpvs A Ad 
instructions, Work easy: 
material furnished, Save 
% cost. Alxo Complete Boats. Send for catalogue and price. 
F.H. DARKOW STEEL ROAT CO. 601 Erie St., Albion, Mich. 

FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 
With our new 1919 carburetors; 34 miles per 
gallon. Use cheapest gasoline or half kerosene. 
Increased power. Styles for any motor. Very 
slow on high. Attach it yourself. Big profits 
to agents. oney back guarantee. 30 days’ trial. 
Air-Friction Carburetor Co., 334 Madison Street, 
Dayton, Ohio, 


A RARE mounted moose head for sale. Spread 
of horns 54 inches, 32 points, palms (also frontal 
palms) 15 inches wide and extra heavy newly 
mounted, true to wild life. Moderate price. Duty 










Aurora, Colorado 









= 
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a 











free. Express prepaid on approval. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, 
WILDFOWLING TALES 


Grand new book of duck and goose hunt- 
ing narratives by J. B. Thompson, Paul E. 
Page, Hamilton M. —— t . P. Holland 

Forest H. Conover. ice $2.00. W. 


c, Hasclton, 406 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 
BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—-Old-time and mod- 


ern firearms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York. 

HOUNDS AND HUNTING—Has more Bea- 
gle news than all the others. Sample FREE. 

sneesiotion $1.50 per year. Address Desk A. 

.. Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 

Mee get into the wonderful tailoring agency 
business, big profits taking orders and your own 
clothes free. We furnish fine sample outfit and 
everything free. No experience needed. Write 
today. Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 258, Chicago. 

$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly: seven acre fruit, 
oultry, fur farm; riverfront; Ozarks; $100.00. 

unting, fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 

INVENTORS SHOULD SEND for our freé 
Guide Book, “How to Get Your Patent.” Upon 
receipt of model or sketch we give our opinion 
of its patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 
77, Washington, D. C. 

RARE MOUNTED GAME HEADS—Beautiful 





White (Dalli) Rocky Mountain Sheep Heads, 
large Big Horn Rocky Mountain Sheep Heads, 
large Mule and White Tail Deer Heads, Elk and 
Woodland Caribou Heads, al] newly mounted; 


Express prepaid on 
Taxidermist, Union- 


duty free. 


moderate prices; 
Dixon, 


approval. Edwin 
ville, Ontario. 


A LARGE Alaska mounted Moose Head for } 


sale. Spread of horns 61 inches. A beautiful, 
large, massive, perfect head in every way, ne wly 
mounted, moderate Duty free. =xpress 


price 


Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 


pre} aid on approval. 
Inionville, Ontario. 


COR ) $2 0 FOR ONE YEAR’S 
SEND $2.00 *dEtivery oF 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
ACCURATE GUN DOPE CONDENSED 
T. T. PIERCE, 258 W. 34th St., New York City 


MANGE Eczema, ear canker, goitre, sore 


eyes, cured or no charge. Write 
for particulars. 


ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Dept. F. S. Hot Springs, Ark. 
THE DUCK SHOOTING SEASON IS OVER— 





But you can still enjoy a good shoot at your 
own fireside. “Come Duck Shooting with Me.” 
With the author you reach the blind, put out 
decoys, see the flying birds and enjoy the day’s 
shooting Wonderful flying duck illustrations. 
Price $2.00. H. Gardner, Hagerman Bldg., 
Colerado Springs, Colo. 

FOR SALE—Moose, Elk, Caribou, Brown and 
White Rocky Mountain Sheep Heads, Deer 
Heads, all correctly handled for mounting; also 
scalps to mount the horns you now have. Trade 


prices to all. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxi- 


dermist, Unionville, Ontario, 
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States at this moment. Many have been 
bred here and were from the best to be 
obtained in Europe and China. There are 
reds, blacks and blues. They make ex- 
cellent companions and will brook no in- 
terference from strangers. The Chow is 
considered quite the correct dog for my 
lady when she goes shopping on the Ave- 
nue, and if he becomes lost in a crowd 
it is claimed that he is said to possess the 
homing instinct to a wonderful degree. 
The Chow Chow, as his name denotes, is 
the Chinese edible dog, but some travelers 
state that only the forelegs and paws are 
put into the pot. The fat puppy of about 
six months old is considered the most de- 
sirable and succulent. The dog’s flesh can 
be served up at a moment’s notice, it is 
written, and “black dog’s grease” used to 
cost four cents a plate and a large bottle 
of wine to go with it, three cents more. 
The flesh of the Chow is, however, a food 
of the very poor people only. The great pe- 
culiarity about this dog is his black or blue 
tongue, roof of mouth and lips. We all 
know the old saying that a black roof to 
a dog’s mouth is a sure sign of his pure 
blood or breed. This is believed by many 
ill-informed people and of all the Euro- 
pean nations I have interviewed on the su 
ject. Thinking over this subject, one has 
come to the conclusion that it is very 
likely when the early Jesuit priests or 


missionaries returned to Europe from 
China, they brought with them these 
black or blue-tongued dogs, and show- 


ing them to the wondering home-stayers, 
told them that the black tongue, etc., was 
the true sign of the pure breed. There is 
a great likeness between the dogs of the 
Arctic and the Chinese Chow Chows— 
excepting, of course, the colors and the 
black tongues. In the north of China the 
Chow is used for sled work. Then, 
again, he is hunted in packs on single 
wolves, and is sometimes known as the 
Chinese wolf dog. In America he is kept 
purely as a pet, house guard, street com- 
panion and bench show dog, and a good 
weight is from forty to fifty pounds. 


HE wonderful entry of chow chows 

at the W. K. C. this year will al- 
ways be remembered not only for the 
number of dogs but the excellent quality. 
The variety is now about prime favorite 
with the “fashionables” and is looked 
upon as second to none as a home dog 
and a faithful companion. Recently I 
visited the splendid Bainbridge Kennels 
erected by Richard S. Walsh at a cost 
of $17,000 on Queens Boulevard, which 

















THE RED CHOW CHOW DOG, GREENACRE HUM- 
MER—PROPERTY R. S. WALSH, 
BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Branch Manager Wanted for old-established Chicago- 
Concern. We furnish full stock of goods, advertising 
matter, and equip store completely, in good location, all 
at our expense, and pay you $40.00 a week salary, in 
addition to liberal share of the profits your store earns. 
Work can be strated in spare time. No investment or 
previous experience necessary to secure this position. If 
you are a hustler and want an opportunity to make 
$5,000 to $15,000 a year, we want you and will pay you 
well from the start. Send me your application today. 


S. LEVY, Mgr. Dept. 785, Como Bldg. 








SHOOTERS’ SUPPLIE 
T. T. PIERCE, Arms and A memocition Ex; 
258 West 34th Street Ww ¥O CITT 
OUCKIN S DAYS 
Beautiful new book of duck 
hunting stories. 20 half-tones. 
of noted sportsmen, ete. Text by 
America’s best writers. $2.00. 
W. C, Hazelton, 406 Pontiac Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


WILD DUCK FOODS 


Wild duck foods, for every pond, lake and stream in the 
U. 8S. should be the slogan of all duck hunters. It is a 
well-established fact that Wild Celery, Sogo Pond, Weed, 
Widgeon, Grass, Chara, and other kinds, will grow abund- 
antly in nearly all our country from Canada to Mexico, 
and this is the very best plan for the propagation of 
wiid ducks, as so many places have been drained for 
farming. Something must be done. Get busy and write. 


White’s Game Preserve, 
Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. c. 


FLY-TYING MATERIAL—Everything for ty- 
ing your own flies. Price list free. Mole Fly 
Company, Roosevelt, N. 

FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS—Our official 

112-page book “Vacant Government Lands” lists 
and describes every acre in every county in U. 
Tells location, place to apply, how secured 
FREE. 1919 diagrams and tables, new laws, 
lists, etc. Price 25 cents postpaid. Webb Pub- 
lishing Co., Dept. 34, St. Paul, Minn. 
MAKE MONEY. You can tan your own furs 
and skins, hair on or off; also make lined 
rugs with mounted heads, closed or open 
mouth finish. You are certain of success from 
your first attempt. My tan formulas and 
up-to-date time and labor-saving methods en- 
able you to do the best of work at very rea- 
sonable cost. Complete formulas and instruc- 
tions only $3.00, postpaid. Duty free. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, 

GUN OWNERS—A leaded gun, rifle or revolver 
is worthless. For 50c, money order or stamps, 
will mail you the best powder solvent recipe in 
the world, used by me in my shooting act, where 
accuracy is absolutely necessary. Nothing as good 
on the market, and for a few cents your druggist 
will put up enough to last you for many moons. 
GENERAL PISANO, 249 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 

GUNS—NEW AND SECOND-HAND. Buy, Sell 
and Exchange. Leaders in Low Prices. rite 
for List. Carver Vulcanizing Company, Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

“WILDFOWLING TALES” and “DUCKING 
DAYS.’ Duck shooting in Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, Texas, Gulf Coast, Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts, Illinois River, Lake Koshkonong, Little 
and Current Rivers. Goose shooting on the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Rivers. $2.00 each book. 
W. C. Hazelton, 406 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SOUVENIRS, NOVELTIES, ETC. How to 
make, where to sell. Book and Sample only 20c. 
Twitchell’s, West Milan, N. H. 

FOR SALE—Parker 20. G. H. Grade. Weight 














6 lbs. Damascus 28 inch, full. First-class condi- 
tion. Cost $80, will take $40. D. L. Sprague, 
1626 M Street, Sacramento, Cal. 


PHOTO DEVELOPING AND FINISHING— 
Any six- or eight-exposure film up to Post Card 
size developed and printed 10c; or enlargement, 
8x10, your favorite negative 10c. Special intro- 
ductory offer to show high quality work. Asso- 
ciated Photo Co., Dept. 14, Cincinnati, Sta. A. 

FOR SALE—Winchester Repeating Rifle, cali- 
ber 38, Kings Improvement patented, Octagon 
barrel. Cleaning rod inside the stock, waterproof 
cover. Harry Shropshire, 140 South Second 
Street, Millville, N. J. 

OLD COINS wanted. 24-page buying catalog, 5 
cents. A, Kraus, 251 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

DUCK SHOOTING in Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, Texas Gulf Coast, 
Lake Koshkonong, Illinois and Little Rivers. 
Goose shooting on Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 


“Ducking Days” and “Wildfowling Tales,” $2.00 
each. W. C. Hazelton, 406 Pontiac Blidg., Chi- 
cago. 


Til 
FOR $ALE OR TRADE—17-jewel Elgin, 32 cal 
. & W. McMahan, 403 High St., Warren, Ohio. 


PERSONAL 
BROTHER — Accidentally discovered pleasant 
Florida root easily, inexpensively overcomes to- 
bacco habit and indigestion. Gladly send par- 
ticulars free. Maurice Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 
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leads into Merrick Road, Long Island, 
N. Y. There I saw numerous chow 
chows of all ages and of the leading im- 
ported and American-bred blood. There 
is accommodation for 78 full-grown dogs, 
each kennel section being 10 feet by 10 
feet, the runs being 30 feet long and 10 
feet wide. The whole of the premises 
are secured by unclimbable anchor wire 
secured to steel poles about 10 feet high. 
One touch on a button in the cook house 
or the head kennelman’s lodge and all 
the yards and kennels are electrically 
lighted. There are large shade trees of 
oak, spruce and maple of good age. The 
individual dogs in this kennel must be 
described in another article. Mrs. Walsh 
is also a keen admirer of chow chows, 
although she has a great partiality for 
foxhounds, beagles and gun-dogs, uns 
doubtedly inheriting that trait from her 
father, the late Dr. Peter Roe Hughes, 
the eminent Brooklyn physician, sports- 
man and naturalist. The Bainbridge 
Kennels are always open for public in- 
spection. 








A THERMOS KENNEL 
Editor: Fietp & STREAM: 

I was making some winter quarters for 
my pointer recently and succeeded in 
turning out a good, substantial kennel, 
the construction of which might interest 
your readers. 

I suspended a barrel in a large box 
with stout wire and then filled up the 
box with sand even with the open end 
of the barrel. Boards were then nailed 
from the edge of the barrel to the top 
of the box, keeping the tightly packed 
sand in firmly. With the addition of a 
few boards in front to keep‘out the rain, 
etc., the dog house was complete by cov- 
ering with heavy tar paper. 

It proves to be, if not ornamental, at 
least very durable and warm. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. Sutton. 








Careful investigation by phy- 
sicians among druggists and pa- 
tients has revealed the fact that 
there are thousands of people tak- 
ing iron who do not distinguish 
between organic iron and metallic 
iron, and that such persons often 
fail to obtain the vital energy, 
strength and endurance which 
they seek, simply because they 
have taken the wrong form of iron. 


Therefore, physicians mentioned 
below, advise those who feel the 
need of a_ strength and blood 
builder to go to their family doc- 
tors and obtain a prescription call- 
ing for organic iron—Nuxated 
Iron—and present this to their 
druggist so that there may be 





Judge G. W. Atkinson 
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Public Is Warned Against 
Taking Substitutes 
For Nuxated Iron 


Physicians Below Say That Ordinary Metallic Iron 
Preparations Cannot Possibly Give the Same 


STRENGTH, POWER AND ENDURANCE 
As Organic Iron—Nuxated Iron 


United States Judge Atkinson Gives Opinion 


stead of being organic iron may be 
nothing more than a metallic iron 
compound which may in some 
cases produce more harm than 
good. The widespread publication 
of the above information has been 
suggested by Dr. James Francis 
Sullivan, formerly physician of 
Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), 
New York, and the Westchester 
County Hospital; Dr. Ferdinand 
King, New York Physician and 
Medical Author and others, so that 
the public may be intormed on 
this subject and protected from 
the use of metallic iron under 
the delusion that it is Nuxated 
Iron or at least something as 
good as Nuxated Iron. 


It is surprising how many 





no question about obtaining 
the proper article. But if they 


do not wish to go to the trou- kinson, o 


United States Judge G. W. At- 
i the Court of Claims, 
Washington, D. C., says: “It is 


people suffer from iron de- 
ficiency and do not know it. 


ble of getting a prescription 
for Nuxated Iron then be sure 
to look on the label and see 
that the words NUXATED 
IRON are printed thereon— 
not Nux and Iron nor any 
other form of Iron, but Nux- 
ated Iron. 


without hesitation that I recom- 
mend Nuxated Iron to persons who 
in the stress of physical or mental 
labors have permitted the system 
to become debilitated, the body ex- 
hausted or the nerves run down. 
It has restored my appetite and 
my vitality. I feel that I have 
dropped off the burden of months 


If you are not strong or well, 
you owe it to yourself to make 
the following test: See how 
long you can work or how far 
you can walk without becom- 
ing tired. Next take two five- 
grain tablets of Nuxated Iron 


The remarkable results 
produced by Nuxated Iron 
and its widespread sale (it 


le directions 
Nuxated Iron.” 





of toil in the few weeks that I 
have been following the very sim- 
for the 


three times per day after 
meals for two weeks. Then 
test your strength and see 


use of 








being estimated that over 
three million people annually 
are to-day using it), has led to the offering of 
numerous substitutes, and these physicians say 
that health officials and doctors everywhere should 
caution the public against accepting substitutes in 
medicines and they especially warn against ac- 
cepting substitutes for Nuxated Iron, which, in- 


how much you have gained. 


MANUPACTURERS’ Note: Nuxated Iron, which is pre- 
scribed and recommended above by physicians, is not a 
secret remedy but one which is well known to druggists. 
Unlike the older, inorganic iron products, it is easily 
assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them black 
nor upset the stomach. The manufacturers guarantee suc- 
cessful and entirely satisfactory results to every purchaser 
or they will refund your money. It is dispensed in this 
city by all good druggists. 























You like FIELD AND STREAM. 
man’s publication ought to be. 
Then why not subscribe? 


newsstand? 


every day you are in the woods. 


—together with a full 
FIELD AND STREAM (total value $3.65), 
for $2.65. 


Clip the coupon and send with check 
or money order to-day. 





You like FieLD AND STREAM— 
Why Not Subscribe ? 


You know, ’way down in your heart, 
that it comes closer than any other magazine to what you think a sports- 


Why take chances on missing the next 
issue just because some other fellows happen to beat you to the 


Just to give you an added incentive to “do it now” we have 
arranged for a supply of the hunting knife shown herewith, 
made by the famous Marble people who have turned out 
good knives and axes for sportsmen for so many years, 


This knife is one you will find a thousand uses for 
It would set you 
back $1.65 in the store. We will send it to you 
year’s subscription to 















Field 
nd Stream 
25W. 45th St, 

New Yor, 
Enclosed find 
$2.65, for which 
send a Marble Knife 
and Fie_p AnD STREAM 
for one year to 
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Use These More! 


A spider’s nest anchored to the gun, a 
colony of mothsin the old shooting coat. 
Nothing in the game bag but air. Does 
this describe your hunting outfitP Has 
scarcity of game killed your sport? If 
it has, there is just one remedy. If you 
, ik. Sait | a want more game in your woods and 
> take § REE ye ; call fields join the 


i] American Game 
‘neg Pte 4 


= | sANh 
es =< Pu 
on 


Sal sit 

Read the Sportsman’s Creed printed be- 
low. It embodies the precepts that all 
true American Sportsmen are ready to live 
up to; and yet these precepts are not 
covered by state laws. 














A mere adherence to the state game laws 
will not increase the game as it should be 
increased. 


The proper protection and propagation of 
game must be accomplished by a national 
organization of the sportsmen themselves, 
an organization that will work forthe pass- 
age of Federal game laws, that will work for the establishment of sanctuaries where 
birds may breed undisturbed,—for the systematic and persistent shooting and trapping 
of game enemies,—for the encouragement of game breeding both in state preserves 
(from which public covers may be stocked) and on the farm, —and for the combating 
of the commercial interests that are trying to break down the laws that now forbid 


market shooting. 
The American Game Protective Association is such an organization. 


The seven sportsmen’s publications listed below are giving us their hearty support. 
Through a special arrangement you may secure a membership in the American Game 
Protective Association plus a year’s subscription to one of them for only a trifle more 
than the regular subscription price. 


So sign the coupon today and send it to us with your check. A handsome copy of 
the Sportsman’s Creed will be sent you as a certificate of membership. 














AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY (Abbreviated) 
Gentlemen 
lose a check for $.__ = to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked below for 1 believe that a sportsman should 
year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). . 2 
1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
Publication Price, including 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Draw Regular one year’s member- | 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, 
circle arornd Subscription ship in American and upbold the law-enforcing authorities. 
publication Price Game Protective 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners and 
wanted Association also their feelings. 
American Shooter..............-- 5, Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
RN nn eee 6. Never be a fish hog. 
Michigan Spertsman 7, Discourace the killing of game for commercial purposes 
National Sportsman er ‘a by refusing to purchase trophies. 
Outdoor Life , nimacedines 8. Study and record the natural history of game species in 
Outer’s Book— Recreation ......... ‘ _ dint the interests of science. 
Sportmen’s Review ..............--«-- DED ccanestnnceccasedehsencaseneceasqecsess 3.50 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be 2 gentleman. 
Uf you ave already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate Signed. ....... noccancngucetatwnneneddinnsdisttiabadiphupnigblailetch Vissi tendalectenacs nisniutaalieaaiadiioes 
and wish te renew for one year from the expiration cf your 


subscription, please mention that fact. BABI OES «0222 nn cen cenece cencncccceosensas sendiet senses sescecess acensneseues Gesenmnnels 


ee se } 















































NFALLIBL 
“E. C.” 


Which Do You UseP 


The only question is one of choice; you can buy 
° ' ey ‘>? 
any one of them loaded with Infallible or “"E.C.’’ 


Any one of these fourteen standard brands of 

shells is the best to the man who is accustomed 

to use it—when it is loaded with a Hercules 

Smokeless Shoteun Powder. 

ick your favorite—loaded with Infallible or 
£. C.’’—and you will have a combination that 

is hard to equal at the traps or in the field. 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS _ 


INFALLIBLE 


are always the same. They always give the same even 
patterns and high velocity with light recoil, always burn 
free and clean and always act the same under any weather 
conditions, 

When you buy your favorite shells be sure that they are 


loaded with a Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powder, 
Infallible or ‘SE. C.”” 


HERCULES POWDER CO. ha 


2s 
fT oe 


55 W. 10th Street i 


Wilmington Delaware 3 
&) 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW Y¥ 





HIGH GUN 
IDEAL 


PREMIER 
TARGET 


Remr gton 
ROW 


AR 
NITRO CLUB 


SELBY LOADS 
CHALLENGE GRADE 
SUPERIOR GRADE 





(Us):BLACK SHELLS 


AJAX 
CLIMAX 


FIELD 
RECORD 


WINCHESTER 


REPEATER 
LEADER 





Lather ?— Rather/ 


For 78 years now Williams’ 
has been making shaving a daily 
But you can get it if you like with pleasure instead of an_ every-other- 
Williams’. You never get a thin’ day ordeal. And the holder-top is an 
lather, a stringy lather, or one that added convenience which you will ap- 
dries on your face. It’s always bil- preciate the longer you use it. Take 
lowy, creamy, soft and soothing, and home a stick tonight and you'll be 
it lasts until the razor gets all the way glad tomorrow morning. 


_— may not want, you may not round. 


need, a regular mountain of lather. 


| sizes of the four forms 
ch you prefer. Or send 


f.* * . . x. i 1 stamps f ey ny on : i : ge 
— = , = Williams 7 ete THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


The Kind that Wont 1 “pin Wicks Easy 
pry onthe Face “ ‘ ul - . . x —— ‘ite td ia Neill dediew ha cauaeil 
= { q end nd ney - ; z touch of ums’ alc Powder. Send 4c. for a 
' Py wt & 4 7 r » tr sun be ys — - vu prefer——Violet, Carnation, 
| . 47 > 
older Te 


wi li a — Stick 
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